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599 | | Figure 1.—A charming little dress of white nain- Figure 2.—A daintily braided suit of linen is here | 
600 }| 8 ok, trimmed with alternate lines of tucking and | illustrated. The litt] sents pattern N 
— || insertion, is here illustrated. It was made by pat- | 2788, which is in 6 si rom }to 5 years 
/ | tern No. 3421, of which there are 6 sizes for girls | of age, and its price i | pattern of 
|| from 4 to 9 years of age, the price being 25 cents. | jacketis No, 3404, price 15 cents; and is in 6 sizes for 
T | |! To fashion such a dress for a girl of 7 years, 4 yards | girls of from 1 to 6 years. To make such a suit 
of 27-inch-wide goods will be requisite, This little | a girl of 5 years, 3} yards of 27-inch-wide material 
| model is particularly adapted to thin goods plainly | will be necessary ; the dress requiring 1%, and th 
vag 1 or « laborately trimmed. If silk were employed, the | sack 1} yard, I 
7 | | result would prove highly satisfactory | The sailor hat is trimmed with velvet and a plume. i 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO'S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ LONG, 
CLOSE-FITTING 
POLONAISE, 
WITH BASQUE 
BACK. 

No. 3413.— 
The stylish gar- 
ment here rep- 
resented com- 
bines the attrac- 
tions of both 
basque and pol- 
onaise, and is 
well adapted to 
all kinds of 
goods trom 
which such gar- 
ments are made. 
The pattern is in 
13 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust 
measure; requir- 
ing 8 yards of 
27-inch-wide 
goods, in its 
construction for 
a lady of me- 
dium size. Price, 


30 cents. 34/3 


Front View Back View 


LADIES’ DRESS APRON. 

No. 3420.—The coquettish little af- 
fairshown in these engravings requires 
a yardanda fourth of 27-inch-wide ma- 
terial in its construction for a lady. Itis 
Back View. a charming pattern and costs 15 cents. 





Front View. 
LADIES’ DEEP APRON OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3414.—This elegant over-skirt requires 6$| variety of decorations. The pattern is in 9 sizes for 
yards of 27-inch-wide material in its construction for | ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; and the 
a lady of medium size. It is an appropriate mode] | price is 25 cents. 
by which to fashion any dress goods and admits of a 
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LADIES’ SUR- 
PLICE CAPE. 
No. 3408.—To 
make this dainty 
little accessory to 
a lady’s toilet, 14 
yard of material, 
27 inches wide, 
will be necessary. 
The pattern is in 
10 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 
inches, bust 
measure, Price, 


15 cents, 


3412 34/2 3407 
Front View. Back View. Back Vieu 
LADIES’ SLEEVELESS BASQUE. GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH PUFFED APRON, 


No. 3412.—The stylish basque here exhibited can v0. 3407 
made from 3 yards of 27-inch-wide goods, for a tily puffed apron-front, requires 22 yards of material, | 
| 

| 

| 
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} 
—This elegant over-skirt with its dain- | 
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rs oid, There are 6 } 


lady of medium size. There are 13 sizes of the pat- | 27 inches wide, for a girl 5 yea 
tern for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure: | sizes of the pattern for girls from 4 to 9 years of | 


age; and the price is 20 cents 


and the price is 25 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH VEST FRONT. 
No. 3416.—The grace- 
fully-designed basque 
here represented, re- 
quires 38 yards of 27- 
inch-wide material in 
its construction for a 
lady of medium size. 
The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. The price is 25 
cents. 


Back View. 
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shown in| waist measure; and 3} yards of material, twenty- 


seven inches wide, are sufficient fora lady of medium 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY E. CHARDON. 
y's site of Westminster Abbey has been occupied by 





a church as far back as there are either records or 
traditions. A church existed there in the eighth 
century, when Offer, King of Mercia, added East Angles 
to his kingdom by treacherously murdering Ethelbert. 
This-church was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor in the 
eleventh century. 
What was the size or appearance of the Abbey at this 
rebuilding, it is difficult now to decide. William of 
vou. xin. —38. 





Malmesbury, writing in the following century, speaks of 
it as “that church which he, the first in England, had 
erected in that mode of composition which now nearly all 
emulate in its costly expenditure.” T sus it is concluded 
that it was of imposing appearance, und built after Nor- 
man rather than Saxon models. Sir Christopher Wren 
finds in an ancient manuscript the following description 
of the edifice: 

“The y.incipal area or nave (other authorities seem to 
consider that this should be interpreted choir rather than 
nave) of the church being raised high, and vaulted with 
square and uniform ribs, is turned ciroular to the east; 

(533). 
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this on each side is strongly fortified with a double vault- 
ing of the aisles in two stories, with their pillars and 
arches; the cross-building contrived to contain the choir 
in the middle, and the better to support the lofty tower, 
rose with a plainer and lower vaulting, which tower, then 
spreading with artificial winding stairs, was continued 
with plain walls to its timber roof, which was well covered 
with lead.” 

An ancient tapestry, known as the Bayeux tapestry, 
contains a picture of the Abbey, representing it as an im- 
posing building, fashioned something after its present 
style. 

In the thirteenth century the Abbey was again rebuilt 
by Henry III., portions of the foundations of the former 
church being retained. 

Henry VII. added a chapel on the same site, probably 
of the Lady-Chapel added to the original structure in the 
time of Henry III. An author who has made himself 
familiar with the history and all the details of the Abbey, 
says: 

“Tt is hardly necessary to observe that this chapel is 
the richest specimen in existence of that peculiarly 
English style commonly known as the Tudor style, and 
of that very remarkable and admirable kind of vaulting 
known as fan-tracery vaulting, which is also peculiar to 
England.” 


Westminster Abbey is, as probably most of my readers} 


are aware, something more than a mere church. It had 
connected with it a monastery, and the edifice therefore 
included cloisters, refectory, hospital, chapter-house, and 
all the other necessary apartments of a monkish establish- 
ment. With the reformation, these especial uses of these 
vsrious apartments were changed, though the apartments 
still remain. A ground plan of the Abbey shows the 
church proper, consisting of nave and choir, built in 
cruciform, with the chapel of Henry VII. attached; the 
Chapter-house, Chapel of the Pix, St. Catherine’s Chapel, 


‘Cloisters, the partitions of the different cells being re- 


moved; the Refectory, cellars and cellarer’s buildings; 
Hall of King’s Scholars, formerly the Abbot’s Hall, 
Jerusalem Chamber, and other halls and vestibules. 

The Jerusalem Chamber was built in the latter part of 
the. fourteenth century by an Abbot of Westminster. 
There is an ancient tradition that Edward V. was born in 
this room, and it is said that Henry IV. died here. It 
had been prophesied to him that he should die in Jeru- 
salem, and he proposed to set out for the Holy Land. 
But falling sick of mortal illness, he was carried to the 
Abbey and Inid in this chamber. An old chronicler gives 
the following account of the king’s death: 

“Not knowing where he was, he freyned [asked] of 
such as there were about him what place that was; the 
which showed to him that it belonged unto the Abbot of 
Westminster, and for he felt himself so sick he com- 
manded to ask if that chamber had any special name, 
whereunto it was answered that it was named Jerusalem. 
Then said the king, ‘ Loving be to the Father of Heaven, 
for now I know that I shall die in this chamber, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of me before said, that I should die 
in Jerusalem.’ And so after he made himself ready and 
died shortly after.” 

Shakespeare thus renders the scene: 


“ King Henry.—Does any name particular belong 
Unto the Jodging where I first did swoon? 
Warwick.—’Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord.” 


A lady recently visiting the Abbey, says she asked the 








porter of the Abbey why this room was called Jerusalem, 
and he suid: “ Because that was the name of it.” 

This same lady tonrist says: “ Whenever any great 
thing is done in England, it is sure to have a root or two 
springing out of this chamber. The elect doctors meet 
there every fortnight to compare notes of a new transla 
tion of the Bible. When they have finished it, I fear 
some people will have to be converted over again, the old 
texts will wear such different faces.” 

Charles Kingsley, who is a canon of Westminster 
Abbey, recently made a lecturing tour through this coun 
try, a deseription of the Abbey forming the subject of his 
lecture. Phe following extract from his lecture, descrip 


| tive of the architecture of the Abbey, is exceedingly 


eloquent: 

“ Awful it is, and should be. And therefore I at least 
do not regret that its airy form, outside, should want 
those heaven-pointing spires, that delicate likeness, that 
airy joyousness, of many a foreign cathedral—even of our 
own Salisbury and Litchfield. You will see in its outer 
shape little, if any, of that type of architecture which was, 
as I believe, copied from scenery with which you, as 
Americans, must be even more familiar than were the 
mediwval architects, who travelled through the German 
forests and across the Alps to Rome. True, we have our 
noble, high-pitched snow-roof. Our arehitect, like the 
rest, had seen the mountain ranges jut black and bare 
above the snows of winter. He had seen those snows 
slip down in the streets, rush down torrents from the sun 
off the steep slabs of rocks, which copied the hillside; 
and he, like the rest, has copied in that roof, for use a: 
well as beauty, the mountain-rocks. But he has not, as 
many another mediwval architect has done, decked his 
roofs, as nature has decked hers, with the spruce and the 
fir-tree spires, which cling to the hill-side of the grag, old 
above young, pinnacle above pinnacle, whorl above 
whorl; and clothed with them the sides and summit of 
the stone mountain which he had raised, till, like a group 
of firs upon an isolated rock, every part of the building 
should seem in act to grow toward Heaven; and the leads 
of the Minster roof stand out amid peaks and turrets, rich 
with carven foliage, as the gray rocks stand out of the 
primeval woods. That part of the mediawval builder's 
task was left unfinished, and, indeed, hardly attempted, 
by our Westminster architects, either under Henry III., 
Edward I.,or Henry V. Their Minster is grand enough, 
by grave height and severe proportion; and he who enters 
stooping under that low-browed arch of the north door, 
beneath the butting crag of weather-worn and crumbling 
stone, may feel like one who, in some old northern fairy 
tale, enters a cave in some low mountain side, where trolls 
and dragons guard the hoards of buried kings. And 
awful it is, and should be still, inside; under that vaulted 
roof a hundred feet above, all more mysterious, and more 
huge, and yet more soft, behind the murky London air. 

“But sad I cannot call it. Nor, I think, would you 
feel it sad, when you perceive how richly successive 
architects have squandered on it the treasures of their 
fancy, and made it, so to say, perhaps the most splendid 
specimen in the world of one of those stone forests, in 
which the men of old delighted to reproduce those leafy 
minsters which God, not man, has built; when they sent 
the columns aloft like the boles of giant trees; and 
wreathed their capitals, sometimes their very shafts, with 
vines and flowers; and decked with foliage and with fruit 
the bogees above and the corbels below; and sent out of 
those eorbels upright shafts, along the walls, in likenes+ 
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of the trees which sprang out of the rocks above their 
head ; and raised those walls into great cliffs; and pierced 
those cliffs with the arches of the tri-forium, as with wild 


creatures’ caves or hermits’ cells; and represented in the | 


horizontal string-courses and window-sills the strata of 
the rocks; and opened the windows into wide and lofty 
glades, broken, as in the forest, by the tracery of stems 
ang boughs, through which were seen not only the outer, 
buf the upper world. For they craved—as all true artists 
crave—for light and color, and, had the sky above been 
one perpetual blue, they might have been content with it 
and left the glass transparent. But in our dark, dank 
Northern clime, rain and snow-storm, black cloud, gray 
mist, were all that they were like to see for six months in 
the year, so they took such light and color as nature gave 
in her few gayer moods, and set aloft in their stained 
glass windows the lines of noonday and sunset, and the 
purple of the heather and the gold of the gorse, and the 


ENTRANCE TO SOUTH AISLE. 


ature of the bugloss, and the crimson of the poppy, and 
among them in gorgeous robes the angels and the saints 
of Heaven, and the memories of heroic virtues and heroic 
sufferings, that they might lift up the eyes and hearts of 
men forever out of the dark, sad world of the cold North, 
with all its coarseness and its crimes, toward the realm of 
perpetual holiness and a perpetual summer, and beauty 
and love, as one who from between the black jaws of a 
narrow glen, and from beneath the black shade of gigantic 
trees, catches a glimpse of far lands, gay with gardens 
and cottages, purple mountain ranges, and the far-off sea 
and the hazy horizon melting into the hazy sky, and finds 
himself led forth into the infinity and freedom of repose.” 

There are no longer sombre processions and gorgeous 
eeremonials after the ritual of Rome within the Abbey 
walls. No longer the gray monks creep into their narrow 
cells at night, and leave them again at early dawn to 
ehant their prayers in chapel. It is no longer the home 





of a busy hive of religious celibates. High mass is no 
longer performed upon its altars, and the confessional is 
abandoned. Yet Westmiaster Abbey is the most sacred 
place in England. Here her monarchs come to be 
crowned, and here they come to lie in state when death 
euts short their mortal career. And here—more than 
all—are brought the high, the noble, the honored and the 
loved of the English people to be buried. Here are 
found the tombs and the effigies of kings and queens 
from the time of Henry III., of abbots, lords and bishope. 
In the times when it was built it was meant for a roa! 
burial-ground. No one of mean and common birth 
might desecrate the place. And its custodians have wei! 
maintained the traditional use of the place, though the 
meaning of words have somewhataltered since its founda- 
tion walls were laid. England’s true nobility are indeed 
here, for in the Abbey’s register we read the names of 
Grattan, Peak, Canning, Isaac Watts, Wilberforce, the 








Macaulays, Cobden, Locke, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
hosts of others who sprang from the people, and who, 
each in their own way, have toiled for the people. 

Ella W. Thompson, who has written a very readable 
book called “ A Woman’s Vacation,” gives an interesting 
account of her visit to this Abbey. She says: 

“The Abbey is the only place where tombs and memoria! 
tablets are cheerful company. The constant inscription 
of famous and familiar names is like the sudden meeting 
of friends long looked for. It is a lively imagination, 
indeed, which could build unto itself a finer Westminster 
Abbey than the reality, and the first feeling, when one 
stands on its worn floor, is a sort of grateful surprise, like 
that of the Queen of Sheba, when she came to see Solo- 
mon, and, with a sigh of pleasure, confessed that ‘the 
half had not been told her.’ The windows of the Abbey 
are its crown of glory; they make good cheer in a solemn 
place. They are said to do honor to certain kings and 
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patriarchs, part Hebrew and part English; but to my 
mind they are a direct translation, into brilliant color, of 
certain verses in the Prayer Book—‘the glorious com- 
pany of the aposties—the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the noble army of martyrs,’ who are sup- 
posed to praise God continually, and to pay some atten- 
tion to the strivings of mortals toward a holier life.” 

Kingsley tells us: 

“In the south aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel lies in 
royal pomp that exquisite personage who so long was 
Britain's bane—'the daughter of debate, who discord 
still did sow ’—poor Mary, Queen of Scots. But English 
and Scotch alike have forgotten the streams of noble 
blood she cost their nations, and look sadly and pityingly 
upon her effigy. Why not? 

Nothing is left of her 
Now, but pure womanly. 


And in the corresponding aisle upon the north, in a like 
tomb—which the voice of the English people demanded 
from the son of Mary Stuart—lies even a sadder figure 
still—poor Queen Elizabeth. To her, indeed, in her last 
days, vanity of vanities—all was vanity. Tyrone’s re- 
bellion killed her. ‘This fruit have I of all my labors 
which I have taken under the sun;’ and with a whole 
Book of Eeclesiastes written on her mighty heart, the 
old crowned lioness of England coiled herself up in her 
lair, refused food, and died—and took her place thence- 
forth opposite to her ‘dear cousin,’ whom she really tried 
te save from herself; who would have slain her if she 
could; and whom she had at last, in obedience to the 
voice of the people of England, to slay against her will. 
They haye made up that quarrel now. Aye, and that 
tomb is the sacred symbol of a reconciliation even more 
pathetic and more strange. Elizabeth lies—seemingly by 
her own desire—in the same vault as her own sister, Mary 
Tudor—‘ Bloody Mary’ now no more. James L., who 
had no love for cither of them, has placed at the head of 
the monument ‘two lines,’ as has been well said, ‘full of 
a far deeper feeling than we should naturally have 
ascribed to them:’ ‘ Fellows in the kingdom, and in the 
tomb, here we sleep; Mary and Elizabeth, the sisters; in 
hope of the resurrection.’ I make no comment on these 
words, or on that double sepulchre, But did TI not say 
well, that the great Abbey was a place of peace—a place 
to remind hard-worked, purblind, and often, alas! em- 
bittered souls— 

For Mother Farth she gathers all 

Into her bosom, great and small. 

Ah! could we look into her face, 

We should not shrink from her embrace. 


“Yes; all old misunderstandings are bleared up by 
now, in that just world wherein all live to God. They 
live to God; and therefore the great Abbey is to me awful 
indeed, but never sad. Awful it ought to be, for it is a 
symbol of both worlds—the seen and the unseen; and of 
the veil—as thin as cobweb, yet opaque as night—which 
parts the two. Awful it is; and ought to be—like that 
with which it grew—the life of a great nation—growing 
alowly to manhood, as all great nations grow, through 
ignorance and waywardness, often through sin and sor- 
row; hewing onward a devious track through unknown 
wildernesses, and struggling, victorious, though with 
bleeding feet, athwart the tangled woods and thorny 
brakes of stern experience. * bd bd * 

“Avwfal, and yet not sad, at least to one who is re- 
minded by it, even in its darkest winter’s gloom, of the 





primeval tropic forest in its two most exquisite moments, 
its too brief twilight and its too bricf dawn; awful, and 
yet not sad, at least to an Englishman, while right and 
left are ranged the statues, and busts, and names, and 
deods of men who have lived, each in his place, to make 
my country and your country, too, that which they are. 
For am I not in goodly company, am I not in very deed 
upon my best behavior among my betters and at court? 
Among men before whom I should have been ashamed to 
do a base or foolish thing; among men who have en- 
nobled me, although they lived a century since; men 
whom I should have loved had I not met them on earth ; 
men whom I may meet yet and tell them how I love 
them, in some other world ; men, too, whom I have hated, 
and who might have have hated me, had we met upon 
this poor, piecemeal earth, but whom I may learn to 
regard with justiee and with charity in the world where 
all shall know, even as they are known; men, and, alas! 
how fast their number grows, whom I have known, have 
loved, have lost too soon, and al! so often gleaming out 
of the gloom, as every image of the dead should do, in 
pure white marble, as if purged from earthly taint; to 
them, too, , 
Nothing left of them 
Now but pare manly. 


“ Yes, while their monuments remind me that they are 


not dead but living, for all live to God, then awed Iam 
and humbled. Better so; but sad I cannot bein such 


grand company.” 





MILTON, AGED TEN. 


BY VIRGINIA PF. 


dee lies before me at this moment a picture which, 


TOWNSEND. 


I should like to transfer to this page—it is the face 

of a boy, only ten years of age; a sweet, grave, 
thoughtful face; remarkable equally for its seriousness 
and its beauty. 

The thick hair is cut quite short to the finely-shaped 
head, which rises above a square, embroidered and 
deeply.-sealloped collar, which reminds one at once of the 
age of Elizabeth. 

The forehead is broad and high, the beautiful, large, 
meditative eyes look at you with a thoughtfulness which 
contrasts singularly with the smooth, rounded cheeks and 
dimpled, half-infantile chin. 

The arched eyebrows, the straight, well-shaped nose, 
the sweet, serious mouth, all have their own part to bear 
in making up the sum-total of the expression. A close- 
fitting, braided, black coat, with buttons and embroidery, 
covers the chest and arms. 

It is a wonderfully lovable, intelligent, serious, little 
face. You could not pass it by with a glance, even 
though you did not know that it was the face of Eng 
land’s greatest poet, save one, who had now been sleeping 
for two summers in the old Stratford church, at the face 
of John Milton at ten years’ old. 

The portrait from which the engraving before me was 
taken is still in existence. It was painted by Cornelius 
Jansen, a young Dutch painter, who came over to Eng- 
land and settled at Blackfriars, and who, in many re- 
spects, equalled his great successor, Vandyck. 

Young Jansen, too, was a court-painter, and his por- 
traits of the hard, rugged, Sootch visage of James I. still 
survives. So do those of the royal children, as well as 
many pictures of the gallant noblomen and fair ladies of 
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the old court-days of the first and second of the Stuarts, 
all painted by that young Dutch foreigner, who had 
crossed the Channel and taken up his residence at Black- 
friars, to make his fortune and add fresh light and color 
to the old oaken wainscoting of the palaces and halls of 
that ancient England. 

So it came to pass that the well-to-do scrivener’s little 

, John Milton, was painted in his puritan habit, in 
his cropped, auburn hair, and his square collar, and his 
black, braided jacket, when he was only ten years old. 

At that time the great queen, the last of the Tudors, 
had been in her grave about sixteen years, and the coarse, 
thambling, bigoted, mean-souled Scotchman had come 
to sit on the throne, which the great Englishwoman had 
raised to such a height of power and splendor in Europe. 

All living men and women of that day who had ever 
seen the great queen would remember her, the very air in 
which young Milton's childhood was nurtured must have 
been full of stories of the splendor of her court, of her 
speeches and deeds, of her high, imperious bearing. 

These stories, told around the happy fireside of the 
Hiack Spread Eagle in Bread Street, old London, where 
Milton first saw the light, must have fed and delighted 
the eager imagination of the poetic child. 

Despite all historical testimony to the contrary, I can 
never bring myself to think of those years which suc- 
ceeded Shakspeare’s death as I think of other years in 
that century. It seems to me that there must have been 
& bush in the English air, a shadow in the pleasant homes 
and on the crowded streets, a grief on men’s faces and in 
their voices, the sense of a great loss and silence every- 
where. Was not the world's greatest genius lying dead 
in the dark, old Stratford church? Was not the great 
magician, who had “ held up the mirror to human nature,” 
so that all who looked might see repeated in that won- 
derful glass the mysteries of his own soul and all souls 
about him—the grandeur and the meanness, the greatness 
and the guilt, the stormy passions and the tender sweet- 
ness, the loves and hates, the pity and the remorse, the 
nobleness and the baseness, which make more or less the 
history of every human life—was not the great poet, the 
seer, the king of the drama lying silent where the brown 
Avon went shining to the sea between its pleasant banks 
among the daisies and hedge-roses. : 

It seems as though there must have been an echo of a 
solemn farewell in the air, a tender, brooding sadness in 
those old English springs which followed that one when 
Shakspeare was laid to sleep in his native earth. 

But the history of that time proves nothing of this sort. 
His contemporaries seem never to have realized the great- 
ness of the man just passed from them. The games, the 
May-pole dances, the bouts, the city pageants, the rowing 
matches, the feats of archery went on just as gaily as 


though the greatest Englishman of all time had not | 


passed from the world. 

But the judgment of his own age was different. Pro- 
bably at the time the Dutch painter drew the portrait of 
little John Milton, Ben Johnson was almost universally 
regarded as a greater poet than his dead rival. 

Two or three years after Shakspeare’s death, James 
Stuart appointed Ben poet-laureate. The club meetings 
went on at the old Mermaid; the wit and the wine, the 
roar of the choruses, and the thunders of applause, and 
the sharp clatter and the chink of the glasses, though 
“Will” would never join the group again, with that 
great Saxon-Norman head of his, and the kindly, quiet 
humor in his eyes. 





The old tavern was only a short distance from the 
house of the Spread Eagle on Bread Street. In the 
reign of Elisabeth, our modern system of numbering 
houses was quite unknown, and it was the fashion to 
designate all buildings which needed a distinct address 
by some sign or emblem over the doors,'so Milton's 
father, “the scrivener, had a sign as well as his neigh- 
bors. It was an eagle with outstretched wings.” 

Under that sign, in all probability, Shakspeare walked 
for the last time when John Milton was about six years 
old. It was at that time that the great poet seems to 
have taken his last journey from his beloved Stratford to 
London. 

In the soft, English twilight a little boy must have 
often played on the front steps of the pleasant old houee 
in Bread Street, in the Parish of Allhaliows. On his way 
to the Mermaid, the head, with its cropped, auburn hair, 
and the sweet, serious face of the boy with his lustrum of 
birthdays may have attracted the attention of the great 
poet. In that case it is not at all unlikely that Shake- 
peare would stop to say some kindly words and to pat the 
rings of auburn hair. More than forty years lay between 
the boy and the man; and at that time neither could have 
guessed the secret of the other or dreamed such a meeting 
would be of more interest to the world, two centuries 
later, than any interview of the crowned heads of Europe. 

jut if England’s two greatest poets ever met, if the 
beautiful, thoughtful eyes which Jansen painted ever 
looked up in grave, childish wonder at that other face 
with its fifty birthdays, nobody has kept the record, and 
the two went apart, the man to his glory and his grave 
in the Stratford church, and the boy to his long life 
of work, of struggling, of suffering and of immor- 
tality. 

Yet one loves to think of the happy boyhood which 
Milton led in that old home in Bread Street. Whatever 
trials, griefs and losses embittered the manhood and age 
of John Milton, it is pleasant to remember that he had 
an exceptionally happy childhood and youth, 

His father was a man of cultivated tastes and good 
sense, and he seems very early to have discerned the rare 
promise of his son. 

No gaunt wolf of poverty grinned at the door of Mil- 
ton’s childhood, no harsh household tyrannies over- 
shadowed that dawning life. Father and mother smoothed 
with watchful love and care the path of those young feet. 
It was just the best sort of home, one feels, to nourish 
the roots of that genius which were to spread so wide 
and deep. 

It was a warm, pleasant, wholesome, English home in 
which Milton first opened his eyes ; its atmosphere sound 
and healthy, and pervaded by a sincere piety, but tle 


| home-life does not seem to have been penetrated by the 


gloom and asceticism which gave such a chill and shadow 
to many of the Puritan households of that age. 

No doubt the tone of the household was a staid, 
thoughtful one, “that religion was made the chief eon- 
cern of life.” It would not be any the worse for thit, 
but the household in Bread Street seems t> have had a 
tho ough, solid, English character. “ Peace, comfort and 
industry reigned within it.” 

There was an organ and other musical instruments in 
the house. Milton inherited his passion for music from 
his father, who bad earned a reputation in the art years 
before his son was born. The elder Milton was the 
author of a madrigal, among twenty-five others, com- 
posed in hoor of Queen Elizabeth. His name is found 
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associated with twenty-one of the greatest of living Eng- 
lish composers. 

Milton’s childhood was nurtured amid the solemn 
music of the organ. The billowy roll and swell of those 
lufty harmonies must have first inspired that genius 
whose strains were to pour their divine organ-pee! down 
the eenturies. 

The elder Milton gave much of his spare time to 
music. One fancies the grave, sweet, child's face by the 
father, drinking in with rapt senses the symphonies as 
they rolled along the keys. One thinks how, long years 
afterward, that same face, old and sad, with the bright 
auburn hair bleached to snow, and the beautiful eyes 
darkened forever, was to bend over the organ-keys again. 
Poor and sick, old and blind, the great poet still found 
his delight in the music which hud enchanted his child- 
hood. All the fair promises of his youth, all the great 
work of his manhood had ended like this. His fame and 
his glory lay with future generations. He was glad 
enough to be left alone in his blindness, poverty and 
solitude under the poor roof which sheltered the old age 
of the greatest of living poets. 

The secretary of Oliver Cromwell had every reason to 
apprehend with the return of the Stuarts to the English 
throne that his own place would be the Tower, or per- 
haps a cell in the old Fleet. But though they dug up 
Oliver Cromwell, and hung him in chains, though they 
sent the Regicides to the rack and the gallows, they left 
Milton alone in his age and blindness. 

The third of the triad of Stuarts who sat on the English 
throne and covered with dishonor the English nation, 
‘does not seem to have been a vindictive man, utterly 
selfish, Jazy, luxurious, heartless libertine as he was. 

+ He was incapable of a noble emotion; and the sole ambi- 
tion that he had in life was to daudle easily and laxuri- 
ously to the end. His manners were exquisite, his good 
nature proverbial ; his sauntering air, his graceful move- 
ments, his delicious bon-mots, his easy bearing, formed 
the model of the corrupt, dissipated court over which he 
reigned. He had no faith in the honor of man or woman, 
no thonght of God in his life. Yet, in summing up at 
the bar of history the life and character of Charles IL., it 
should always be remembered that he might have sent 
the greatest of his subjects to rot in a prison; instead 
of which he left him to die in poverty and neglect, it is 
true, but still in peace. 

All this, however, happened long years after Cornelius 
Jansen had painted the face of the boy which looks up at 
me now with the serene, thoughtful eyes. It is childish 





} 


of the Bread Street scrivener taking his part in any of 
those coarse pleasures, 

But he himself, in “ Paradise Regained,” has so fitly 
described the expression of his own first portrait, that the 
first engraver of the picture, struck by its truth, ventured 
to inscribe the poet's own lines under the likeness. 
Whether Milton himself had, in writing them, any 
thought of his own childhood, is not certain; although, if 
you look at the picture, and then read the words, you 
will not be likely to have much doubt about the matter. 
Here they are: 


“When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born te that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.” 


It is interesting to think of some of the topics which 
must have formed the fireside talk of that pleasant home 
in Bread Street about the time that the Dutch painter 
was busy with his palette and pigments over the portrait 
of little John Milton. The foam of the nut-brown ale 
must have heaped the earthen mugs, and shone in the 
glow of the autumn fire-light, as they talked of the be- 
heading of Sir Walter Raleigh, the gallant courtier, the 
noble knight, the brave soldier, the great military leader, 
the poet, the historian, the friend and counsellor of Eliza- 
beth, the statesman who planted her colonies in America, 
and sent out her fleets to win English victories on the 
high seas, the pride of the court, the idol of the people. 

Everybody knew that that noble head had fallen to 
appease Spanish vengeance and paliate Spanish pride, for 
James I. of the Stuarts had, like his great-great grand- 
father, the first of the Tudors, a hankering after the glory. 
and gain of a Spanish alliance. 

Like their kinsmen, the Bourbons, the Stuarts never 
learned anything; and not warned by all the train of 
miseries which poor, proud Katharine of Arragon 
brought with her large dowry to the English shores, 
James I. had set his foolish soul on wedding Prince 
Charles, the heir of the throne, to the Spanish Infanta. 

The nation*was passionately opposed to the Spanish 
marriage. There were men stil! living who could remem- 
ber that summer twilight, when the black cloud of the 
Armada first hove in sight of the English shores, te 
spread havoc and ruin among English homes, and darken 
the whole land with fire and slaughter. They remem- 
bered how the posts clattered inward with the dreadful 
tidings, and how the signal lights flamed up away to the 


enough; and yet you cannot imagine that boy taking his | north and the south, and the musters gathered, and the 


part in the rude, rough-and-tumble sports of the children 
of that old England it is always so fascinating to read 
about. 

There is nothing morbid or unhealthy in the look or 
expression of that grave little face, Over that square 
collar it rises plump and full of fresh, young bloom. It 
has a strong, solid build, which implies a careful, com- 
mon-sense training, with hearty appetite and healthful 
exercise. Yet, one can never imagine it taking part in 
rude bouts, and knock-down sports, and the rough scram- 
bles of the streets; for the tastes and habits of Milton’s 
age were tougher and coarser than our own, and a strain 
of the old, rough Vikings of the North was still in the 
blood of our fathers. It showed itself in their bear- 
baitings, and prize-fights, and wrestling-matches, in the 
holiday sports and pastimes of town and village. 

But one could never imagine the grave-faced little son 





strong old heart of England rose proudly to meet her foe. 

There were men still living who had helped tow out the 
small fleet of vessels on which the fate of England hung; 
men who, a little later, had fought on the decks with 
Hanking and Drake; who had helped rig the fire-sbips 
which sent such bewilderment among the Spaniards, and 
watched the huge, crippled fleet as it moved up the chan- 
nel in the gathering storm, and set sail for the Northern 
seas. 

There were men living, too, who had seen Elizabeth 
when she rode down to Tilbury in her pomp and triumph 
when the danger was passed, and the peace of her throne 
and crown secured—seen her when she rode before her 
troops, and made that celebrated speech to her armies 
which will live as long as the history of the great queen. 

To all these, the thought of the Spanish match was in- 
conceivably hateful ; but James pursued it with his usual 
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obstinate conceit, and his favorite Buckingham was ready 
to sell England any moment for his own aggrandizement 
and the favor of his royal master. 

We cannot doubt how Milton’s father, and the friends 
and neighbors who came to quaff the brown ale and talk 
over public affairs around the pleasant hearth in Bread 
Street, must have regarded the Spanish marriage. 

And the little boy, with his grave, sweet face, standing 
bP his father’s side, or sitting at his mother’s feet, must | 


have listened to the eager, fervid talk, and his young | 





the sexes are so firmly rooted, that, to be consistent, I 
must consider folly as well as wisdom about equally 
divided between them. 

I must admit that thé statement made in your question 
is substantially correct. Men do sing the praises of wo- 
men more than women those of men. Consequently (un- 
less men are really the greater fouls), we can only infer 
that women are more deserving of praise—and there is 
that within their natures which challenges the admiration 
of men, and inspires them not only to song, but to all 


soul have gained that love of liberty, that scorn and de- higher thought and nobler action. At least, if we credit 
testation of tyrants, which later was to ring in immortal | the poetry which these men write, we must so believe. 
words through his poems and his prose, and which was | Let the poets themselves bear witness. Listen to Milton: 


to make John Milton a power in the rebellion, a pillar in 
the commonwealth, 

When the talk was over, the strong, vital talk of men | 
to whom their convictions were dearer than their lives, | 
and which was educating the youth of that generation for | 
the great work that twenty-five years later lay before | 
them and their fathers. 

At the end of those evening talks, the organ rolled in | 
its heavenly harmonies upon the group. Those loft; 
symphonies, those divine strains, must have seemed th« 
fitting close of the earnest, solemn speech which had pre- 
ceded them. 

Milton’s earliest music was the organ. It was to be 
also the music of his old age. When the grand, blind, | 
sad face of the great poet bent over the keys, and the | 
sweet, solemn strains floated across them, what memories 
must have been let loose of the old home in Bread Street, 
of the evening fire in the great chimney, of the guests | 
seated around it, of the foaming tankards of ale, of the 
gentle mother and the kindly, musical father, of the 
young brother and sisters, of the neighbors and friends, | 
and the good cheer and the mirth gathered about the old 
home fireside. I fancy the sad, noble face of the great 
blind poet growing softer and tenderer as his fingers wan- 
der over the beloved keys, and the old homely memories 
and visions gather out of the years and shine down upon 
him. And so, listening to the music of his childhood, 
the great poet died, and left his name and his work to 
the future. 

But he died with his faith in God and his hope for his 
country unshaken, though Oliver Cromwell had hung in 
ehains and Charles II. was on the throne of England; 
and we know how time has justified both hope and faith, | 
fur “he who is on the side of God is always in the | 
majority.” 

What an era in human affairs Milton’s life covered! 
What a part he acted there! Yet, counting by birthdays, 
he was hardly, at his death, an old man—only sixty-six 
years, 








THE LOVE-POETRY OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


you have asked me, my dear sir, “ Why in all ages 
have men sung the praises of women more than 
women the praises of men?” 

A certain person with whom I have acquired the habit, 
through years of association, of discussing all subjects, 
both practical and theoretical, settles the matter briefly : 
“ Because,” says he, “men are the greater fools of the 


two.” Now, I am hardly ready to adopt this explana- 
tion, because, first, it would so materially cut short what 
I have to say; and second, because, despite a naturally 





high opinion of my own sex, my ideas of the equality of 


“When I approach 
Her joveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” 


With plenty more of the same sort. 
A more modern poet says: 
“Thou askest what has changed my heart, 
And where hath fled my youthful folly? 
I teli thee Tamar's virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy.” 
Listen again: 


“Ye are stars of the night, ve are gems of the morn, 
Ye are dewdrops whose lustre illumines the thorn,” ete. 


William Herbert writes to women: 

“ Fairest and loveliest of created things, 
By our great Author in the image formed 
Of His celestial glory, and designed 
To be man's solace—undefiled by sin. 
How much dost thou exceed all earthly shapes, 
Of beautiful, to charm the wistful eye, 
Bland to the touch or precious to the use.” 


Another poet writes: 
“ There's that in her glance of beauty, 
With womanly praises warm, 
That, like the call of a trumpet, 
Strengthens my heart and arm.” 


Now do these poets mean all this? Then it is demon- 
strated that women are a source of inspiration to men 
wh... men are not to women. If they do not mean it, 
this poetry is of course a lie, and its utterers lying flat- 


|terers; and the reason resolves itself simply into this: 


that men are more wicked and deceitful than women. 
But we will except this as a part only, and we hope a 
very small part, of the reason, and go on. 

Imagine, if you please, that the gender of this poetry 
was changed, and women had written it of men. The 
absurdity is clear, Women could not write thus of men, 
because it would not be true. Men are an inspiration to 
women in many ways, but not in a poetical way. 

Again, both nature and education teach women to sup- 
press all expression of admiration for the other sex. It 
is man’s business to seek—woman’s to be sought. It is 
man’s privilege to sing, hers to listen. This instinct is 
so true that when a woman tries to write a love poem it 
is not the individual who inspired it that she addresses or 
describes, but her ideal, or the sentiment of her own heart. 
Thus a masculine poet says of his love: 

“What is my love like? She is fair— 
Fair as a tender autumn star, 
Twinkling through the woodland air. 
A cloven cherry is her mouth, 
Her breath a breeze that wanders far, 
Through camphire hills in the sweet South.” 
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Byron sings: 
“She walks in beanty like the night 
Of cloudless skies and starry climes,” 


Ani all the rest of his exquisite poem. 
Coleridge says: 
“She is not fair to outward view 

As many maidens 1 :; 

Her loveliness | never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 

Oh, then her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a spring of light.” 


Now let us contrast the poems of women. Frances 


Kewble Butler has written this exquisite sonnet: 
“There’s not a fibre in my trembling frame, 

That does not vibrate when thy step draws near ; 
There’s not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 
Fhy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name. 
When thou art wilh me every sense seems duil, 
And all I am, or know, or feel, is thee; 
My soul grows faint, my veins run liquid flame, 
And my bewildered spirit seems to swim 
In eddying whiris of passion, dizzily. 
When thou art gone there creeps into my heart 
A cold and bitter consciousness of pain; 
The light, the warmth of life with thee depart, 
And I sit dreaming o’er and o’er again 
Thy greeting clasp, thy parting look and tone; 
And suddenly I wake—and am alone.” 


Listen to L. E. L., on a woman’s love: 
“It ie a fearful thing to love as I love thee; to feel the 
world— 
The bright, the beautiful, the joy-giving world— 
A blank without thee. Never more to me 
Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seeming. Now, 
I have no hope that does not dream for thee; 
I have no joy that is not shared by thee; 
I have no fear that does not dread for thee.” 


That is not all, but I have no room for the rest. 

And so I might quote without end. 

Now what are the characteristics of the masculine, and | 
what of the feminine poetry ? 

With the former it is the person which is the object of 
adoration. This person may have traits of mind and 
heart to correspond to her physical beauties. But if she 
has not, why, then—it does not much matter—she is still 
lovely. 

Not so with the latter. 
the woman looks. 
from the poetess. 





We learn from the poet how 
We gain no-conception of the man | 
There is only an analysis of the feel- 
ings which love has awakened. 

In truth there is something incongruous in the idea of 
“women writing in praises of or in love ecstasies over 


men. Men are not poetic creatures, say what you will. 
I knew a pretty little poetess once who liked nothing 
better than to make constant reference to her “love,” as 
she called her husband. He was, no doubt, an affectionate 
husband, but he was exceedingly common-place and un- 
poetical, an incessant smoker and an inveterate joker. 
Though he was very proud of his pretty, talented wife, I 
doubt if he ever took the trouble to read her poetry. So 
whenever she referred to her “love” in her poems, the 
grotesqueness of the associations would always make me 
Jaugh. 

There is certainly nothing sensual in the love a son 
bears his mother any more than in that he bears his 
father. Yet how many men address poems to their 
mothers, how few think of addressing poems to their 
fathers. 





‘A young woman may be as common-place, as frivolous 


or as ignorant as she will, we see nuthing either improper 
or ludicrous if any one chooses to make her the subject 
of a sentimental poem. Can we say the same of the 
other sex? Imagine Tennyson’s Maud changing places 
with her love and imploring him in the names of the 
flowers to “come into the garden.” 

Imagine Ben Johnson's: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 


addressed to Charles insteafl of to Celia. I have not 
time to quote, but imagine the gender of any love-poetry 
you ean think of changed, and see if the effect is not 
simply comic. 

As men sing of women, so women sing of children, 
proving that after all they are not lacking in strong 
affections and poetie sentiment. Few men have written 
so beautifully of and to children, as many, very many 
women have, For every piece of genuine love poetry 
addressed to a woman by a man, [ think I could easily 
find you a poem about children by a woman. 

And now I am coming right to the heart of my sub 
ject—why do men sing more of women than women of 
men? Because men are by nature more sensuous than 
women. I have already demonstrated (or attempted to 
demonstrate) that man’s love-poetry, even the best of it, 
appeals more or less to the senses, while woman’s appeals 
to the feelings and the imaginativun. Have not “ woman, 
wine and song,” been worshipped as the trinity of the 
poet and the sybarite from time immemorial? And is it 
the mind and the soul of women here referred to? Oh, 
no; indeed, no—the more’s the pity. Let us destroy al! 
the erotic poetry of the world; let us eliminate from the 
poems of Horace, Anacreon, Ovid and others of a classic 
age; from Shakspeare, from Byron, from Moore and 
Burns, all that relating to woman which is of a purely 
sensual nature. Let us think that Alexander Smith 
wrote always sanely and coolly; let us forget that Swin- 
bourne ever published a book in praise of Venus; and 


| that the bright genius of other poets has been sometimes 


obseured by the fog of sensualism; and then let us con- 
sider and compare. It is this overwhelming mess of 
erotic poetry which makes the balance so against us. 
Women do not produce such poetry. They are too pure 
and passionless by nature—I say this not in empty praise 
of my sex, but because I believe I am telling the sober, 
earnest truth—to more than half comprehend the thoughts 
and feelings which invite to such poetry. And, para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is this very purity and inno- 
cence that makes hor the greatest source of poetic inspi- 
ration to man. 

Yet women are not all passionless in their poetry. 
Sappho wrote in impassioned strains of love, thousands 
of years ago. Elizabeth Barrett Browning gives us “a 
confession of love” which has scarce its equal in the 
English language for strength and fervor of expression. 
“ Aurora Leigh,” is a book in itself a protest against the 
charge that women are less appreciative of their lovers 
than men of their loves. Written by a woman, it pours 
forth the admiration of a woman for her lover—an admi- 
ration which dared to overstep all conventional bounds. 

Passing from the poetry of passion and sensualism to 
that of sentiment, we find, I think, that women excel 
men in expression. Man does not love abstractly. 
Woman does—at least she may be in love with an ideal 
when that ideal has never presented a more tangible form. 
The reverse of a man in this as in other things, the ideal 
is to her a stepping-stone to the actual, while he beholds 
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and admires the physical first and adds in his mind the 
other qualifications afterward—or perhaps does not add | 
them if he does not prize them. He deseribes what he | 
sees; she turns inward and analyzes her own feelings. | 
Those women write the best, perhaps, who write only 
from imagination—who have never seen their ideal | 
crumbling away before the reality. Listen to Jean 


Ingelow: 

“T leanéd out of window, I smelt the white clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate; 
Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush—sweet nightingale, wait— 

Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love, he is late. 


“The skies, in the darkness, stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit on the tree, 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer ;— 
To what art thou listening and what dost thou see? 
Let the star clusters glow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


“Yon night moths that hover where honey brims over, 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep, 
Yon glow-worms shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep, 
Ah, my sailor make haste, 
For the time runs to waste 
And my love lieth deep. 
“Too deep for swift telling, and yet, my one lover, 
I've insured thee an answer, it waits thee to-night. 
By the sycamgre passed he, and through the white clover, 
And all the sweet speech I had fashioned, took flight. 
Bat I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright.” 


Is there anything more beautiful in sentiment, or 
breathing a deeper affection than this love-poem? Yet | 
in its purity an angel might have penned it, and we | 
might almost say a vestal did, for we all know that Jean 
Ingelow is at middle age and unmarried. Still, as I said, 
always the worship of the ideal and the analysis of the 
feelings. | 

Now let one pass on to “married poetry,” as I might 
call it. I think we will find quite as many addresses to 
husbands as to wives. Mrs. Mulock Craik writes: 





“Only to listen—listen and wait, 
For his slow, firm step down the gravel walk, 
To hear the click, click of his hand at the gate, 
And feel every heart-beat through careless talk.” 


And go on through a number of stanzas. 
Another wife says: 
“No, I would rather share your grief 
Than other people's glee, 
For though you're nothing to the world, 
You're all the world to me. 


“You make a palace of my shed, 
This rough hewn bench a throne, 
There's sunlight for me in your smile, 
And music in your tone.” 


Happy the woman who finds her husband such a one as 
she can sing of proudly and joyously to the end of her 
days. But if her husband is not this which shall she do, | 


sit mute and songless, or break forth in praises of ond | 
ideal love? The latter will not do if she prizes domestic | 





with another man. When I consider this fact, I am 
almost ready to come around to my starting point, and 
agree with my nameless friend that “men are the greater 
fools.” 

There, I have been over my ground in a blind, uncer- 
tain fashion, due partly to want of proper time and 
arrangement of ideas, and partly, perhaps, from natural 
deficiencies of mind and intellect. I have this to prove, 
that she is and she isn’t; she does and she don't, and 
every other form in which the question presents itself. 
If I have not made out as good a case as the lawyer did 
when he found that when his client borrowed the axe 
broken, that it was whole when he took it home, and 
finally that he never had the axe at all, it must be because 
woman's rights had not come in fashion twenty years 
ago, and I was not drilled in the intricacies of law in my 


youth. 





THE AZTECS. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


HE Aztee race was found in Mexico where it was first 
|’ discovered by the Spaniards. Of their previous 
history little is known, and that little both vague 
and unsatisfactory, gleaned partly from oral traditions, 
and partly from “ pictare-writing,” (hieroglyphics.) They 
are supposed to have emigrated from the North to the 
Valley of Mexico, and to have acquired many of their 
arts and customs from the Toltecs, a race who preceded 
them in the possession of the country. Tradition asserts 
that, having halted on the borders of the Lake of Tezeuco, 
they beheld an eagle with a serpent in his talons, and bis 
wings outspread to the rising sun, perched upon the stem 
of a prickly pear that grew from the crevice of a rock. 
This circumstance they hailed as a favorable omen, indi- 
cating the site of their future city. Nor were they dis- 
couraged by the fact that the rock was surrounded by low 
marshes half buried in water. They erected their dwell- 
ings of reeds and rushes upon piles sunk in the shallows, 
and thus were the foundations of Mexico laid, the “ Venice 
of the West.” Its ancient name was Tenochtitlan, but it 
was afterward called Mexico, in honor of their war-god, 
Mexitli. 

From this small beginning they rapidly increased in 
strength and resources until, at the time of the Spanish 
invasion, their dominions extended from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and southwardly far into the remote corners 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua. Substantial edifices of 
stone and lime replaced their first rude tenements, and 
upon the royal Hill of Chapultepec arose the palace of 
their monarchs, surrounded by vast gardens filled with 
fragrant shrubs and flowers. Prescott describes, in glow- 


|ing language, this beautiful Valley of Mexico when it 
| first met European eyes. 


“ Like a vision,” he says, “it broke on the eyes of the 
Spanish conquerors, with its picturesque assemblage of 
water, woodland and its cultivated plains, shining cities 
and shadowy hills. Stretching far away at their feet 
were seen noble forests of oak, sycamore and cedar, and 
beyond yellow fields of maize and the towering maguey, 
intermingled with orchards and blooming gardens; for 
flowers, in such demand for their religious festivals, were 
even more abundant in this populous valley than in other 
parts of Anahuac. In thy centre of the great basin were 


peace. Her husband, unacquainted with womanly nature, | beheld the lakes, occupying then ® much larger portion 
and judging her by a masculine standard, will be sure | of its surface than at present, their borders thickly studded 
that her ideal is an actual, and that she has falien in love | with towers and hamlets, and, in the midst, like some 
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Byron sings: 
“She walks in beanty like the night 
Of cloudless skies and starry climes,” 


Ani all the rest of his exquisite poem. 
Coleridge says: 
“Bhe is not fair to outward view 

As many maidens 1 :; 

Her loveliness | never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 

Oh, then her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a spring of light.” 


Now let us contrast the poems of women. Frances 


Kemble Butler has written this exquisite sonnet: 
“There's not a fibre in my trembling frame, 

That does not vibrate when thy step draws near ; 
There’s not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 
Fhy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name. 
When thou art wiih me every sense seems duil, 
And all I am, or know, or feel, is thee; 
My soul grows faint, my veins run liquid flame, 
And my bewildered spirit seems to swim 
In eddying whiris of passion, dizzily. 
When thou art gone there creeps into my heart 
A cold and bitter consciousness of pain; 
The light, the warmth of life with thee depart, 
And I sit dreaming o’er and o’er again 
Thy greeting clasp, thy parting look and tone; 
And suddenly I wake—and am alone.” 


Listen to L. E. L., on a woman’s love: 


“It is a fearful thing to love as I love thee; to feel the 
world— 

The bright, the beautiful, the joy-giving world— 

A blank without thee. Never more to me 

Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seeming. Now, 

I have no hope that does not dream for thee; 

I have no joy that is not shared by thee; 

I have no fear that does not dread for thee.” 


That is not all, but I have no room for the rest. 
And so I might quote without end. 





Now what are the characteristics of the masculine, and 
what of the feminine poetry ? 

With the former it is the person which is the object of 
adoration. This person may have traits of mind and | 
heart to correspond to her physical beauties. But if she 
has not, why, then—it does not much matter—she is stil! 
lovely. 

Not so with the latter. 
the woman looks. 
from the poetess. 


We learn from the poet how | 
We gain no-conception of the man | 
There is only an analysis of the feel- 
ings which love has awakened. 

In truth there is something incongruous in the idea of 
women writing in praises of or in love ecstasies over 


men. Men are not poetic creatures, say what you will. 
I knew a pretty little poetess once who liked nothing 
better than to make constant reference to her “love,” as 
she called her husband. He was, no doubt, an affectionate 
husband, but he was exceedingly common-place and un- | 
poetical, an incessant smoker and an inveterate joker. 
Though he was very proud of his pretty, talented wife, I 
doubt if he ever took the trouble to read her poetry. So 
whenever she referred to her “love” in her poems, the 
grotesqueness of the associations would always make me 
Jaugh. 

There is certainly nothing sensual in the love a son 
bears his mother any more than in that he bears his 
father. Yet how many men address poems to their 
mothers, how few think of addressing poems to their 
fathers. 

‘A-young woman may be as common-place, as frivolous 





or as ignorant as she will, we see nuthing either improper 
or ludicrous if any One chooses to make her the subject 
of a sentimental poem. Can we say the same of the 
other sex? Imagine Tennyson's Maud changing places 
with her love and imploring him in the names of the 
flowers to “come into the garden.” 

Imagine Ben Johnson's: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 


addressed to Charles insteafl of to Celia. I have not 
time to quote, but imagine the gender of any love-poetry 
you ean think of changed, and see if the effect is not 
simply comic. 

As men sing of women, so women sing of children, 
proving that after all they are not lacking in strong 
affections and poetie sentiment. Few men have written 
so beautifully of and to children, as many, very many 
women have. For every piece of genuine love poetry 
addressed to a woman by a man, [ think I could easily 
find you a poem about children by a woman. 

And nowI am coming right to the heart of my sub 
ject—why do men sing more of women than women of 
men? Because men are by nature more sensuous than 
women. I have already demonstrated (or attempted to 
demonstrate) that man’s love-poetry, even the best of it, 
appeals more or less to the senses, while woman’s appeals 
to the feelings and the imagination. Have not “ woman, 
wine and song,” been worshipped as the trinity of the 
poet and the sybarite from time immemorial? And is it 
the mind and the soul of women here referred to? Oh, 
no; indeed, no—the more's the pity. Let us destroy al! 
the erotic poetry of the world; let us eliminate from the 
poems of Horace, Anacreon, Ovid and others of a classic 
age; from Shakespeare, from Byron, from Moore and 
Burns, all that relating to woman which is of a purely 
sensual nature. Let us think that Alexander Smith 
wrote always sanely and coolly; let us forget that Swin- 
bourne ever published a book in praise of Venus; and 
that the bright genius of other poets has been sometimes 
obscured by the fog of sensualism; and then let us con- 
sider and compare. It is this overwhelming mess of 
erotic poetry which makes the balance so against us. 
Women do not produce such poetry. They are too pure 
and passionless by nature—I say this not in empty praise 
of my sex, but because I believe I am telling the sober, 
earnest truth—to more than half comprehend the thoughts 
and feelings which invite to such poetry. And, para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is this very purity and inno- 
cence that makes hor the greatest source of poetio inspi- 
ration to man. 

Yet women are not all passionless in their poetry. 
Sappho wrote in impassioned strains of love, thousands 
of years ago. Elizabeth Barrett Browning gives us “a 
confession of love” which has scarce its equal in the 
English language for strength and fervor of expression. 
“ Aurora Leigh,” is a book in itself a protest against the 
charge that women are less appreciative of their lovers 
than men of their loves. Written by a woman, it pours 
forth the admiration of a woman for her lover—an admi- 
ration which dared to overstep all conventional bounds. 

Passing from the poetry of passion and sensualism to 
that of sentiment, we find, I think, that women excel 
men in expression. Man does not love abstractly. 
Woman does—at least she may be in love with an ideal 
when that ideal has never presented a more tangible form. 
The reverse of a man in this as in other things, the ideal 
is to her a stepping-stone to the actual, while he beholds 
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and admires the physical first and adds in his mind the | with another man. When I consider this fact, I am 
other qualifications afterward—or perhaps dves not add | almost ready to come around to my starting point, and 
them if he does not prize them. He describes what he agree with my nameless friend that “men are the greater 
sees; she turns inward and analyzes her own feelings. | fools.” 

Those women write the best, perhaps, who write only | There, I have been over my ground in a blind, uneer- 
from imagination—who have never seen their ideal|tain fashion, due partly to want of proper time and 
crumbling away before the reality. Listen to Jean | arrangement of ideas, and partly, perhaps, from natural 
Ingelow: deficiencies of mind and intellect. I have this to prove, 
“J leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover, that she is and she isn’t; she does and she don't, and 

Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate; every other form in which the question presents itself. 
Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— If I have not made out as good a case as the lawyer did 
Hush, nightingale, hush—sweet nightingale, wait— when he found that when his client borrowed the axe 
Till I listen and hear broken, that it was whole when he took it home, and 
If a step drewath npr finally that he never had the axe at all, it must be because 
For my love, he is late. . . : : 
woman's rights had not come in fashion twenty years 
“The skies, in the darkness, stoop nearer and nearer, ago, and I was not drilled in the intricacies of law in my 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit on the tree, youth. 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer ;— 
To what art thou listening and what dost thou see? 
Let the star clusters glow, THE AZTECS. 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
[T's Aztec race was found in Mexico where it was first 


“Yon night moths that hover where honey brims over, 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep, discovered by the Spaniards. Of their previous 
Yon glow-worms shine out, and the pathway discover history little is known, and that little both vague 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep. and unsatisfactory, gleaned partly from oral traditions, 
Ah, my sailor make haste, and partly from “ pietare-writing,” (hieroglyphics.) They 
jogs co lieth hg are supposed to have emigrated from the North to the 
Valley of Mexico, and to have acquired many of their 
“Too deep a telling, and — rd oo Sao a arts and customs from the Toltecs, a race who preceded 
? : #wer, it waits the > 4 : . ane 

as, 20 ow yt | tepid tame pag PO anon, them in the possession of the country. Tradition asserts 
‘And all the sweet speech I had fashioned, took flight. that, having halted on the borders of the Lake of Tezeuco, 
But I'll love him more, more they beheld an eagle with a serpent in his talons, and his 
Than e’er wife loved before, wings outspread to the rising sun, perched upon the stem 
Be the days dark or bright.” of a prickly pear that grew from the crevice of a rock. 
Is there anything more beautiful in sentiment, or This circumstance they hailed as a favorable omen, indi- 
breathing a deeper affection than this love-poem? Yet | cating the site of their future city. Nor were they dis- 
in its purity an angel might have penned it, and we | couraged by the fact that the rock was surrounded by low 
wight almost say a vestal did, for we all know that Jean marshes balf buried in water. They erected their dwell- 
Ingelow is at middle age and unmarried. Still, as I said, ings of reeds and rushes sali piles ounk - the shallows, 
always the worship of the ideal and the analysis of the and thus were the foundations of Mexico laid, the “ Venice 
feelings. of the West.” Its ancient name was Tenochtitlan, but it 
Now let one pass on to “married poetry,” as I might | was afterward ealled Mexico, in honor of their war-god, 

call it. I think we will find quite as many addresses to Mexitli. 
husbands as to wives. Mrs. Mulock Craik writes: From this small beginning they rapidly increased in 
t 4 ’ strength and resources until, at the time of the Spanish 
bag ages ay eigen g mtn the gravel walk invasion, their dominions extended from the Atlantic to 
To hear the click, click of his hand at the gate, the Pacific, and southwardly far into the remote corners 
And feel every heart-beat through careless talk.” of Guatemala and Nicaragua. Substantial edifices of 
stone and lime replaced their first rude tenements, and 
Ant on @ erpegh o nannber of, stonaes, upon the royal Hilt of Chapultepec arose the palace of 
Ansthes wile says: their monarchs, surrounded by vast gardens filled with 
“No, I would rather share your grief | fragrant shrubs and flowers. Prescott describes, in glow- 
Hine meal mwa: cote th the wentd, ing language, this beautiful Valley of Mexico when it 

You're all the world to me. | first met European eyes. 

| “Like a vision,” he says, “it broke on the eyes of the 
“You make a palace of my shed, Spanish conquerors, with its picturesque assemblage of 








wMis rough hewn bench a throne, water, woodland and its cultivated plains, shining cities 
There's eunlight for me in your smile, and shadowy hills. Stretching far away at their feet 

And music in your tone.” . 2 
were seen noble forests of oak, sycamore and cedar, and 


Happy the woman who finds her husband such a one as | beyond yellow fields of maize and the towering maguey, 


she can sing of proudly and joyously to the end of her | intermingled with orchards and blooming gardens; for 
days. But if her husband is not this which shall she do, flowers, in such demand for their religious festivals, were 
sit mute and songless, or break forth in praises of her | even more abundant in this populous valley than in other 
ideal love? The latter will not do if she prizes domestic | parts of Anahuac. In the centre of the great basin were 
peace. Her husband, unacquainted with womanly nature, | beheld the lakes, occupying then a much larger portion 
and judging her by a masculine standard, will be sure | of its surface than at present, their borders thickly studded 
that her ideal is an actual, and that she has falien in love | with towers and hamlets, and, In the midst, like some 
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Indian empress with her coronal of pearls, the fair city of 
Mexico, with her white towers and pyramidal temples, 
reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the waters, the far- 
famed Venice of the Aztecs. In the distance, beyond the 
blue waters of the lake, and nearly secured by intervening 
foliage, was seen a shining speck, the rival capital of 
Tezeuco ; and, stil) further on, the dark belt of porphyry 
girdling the valley round like a rich setting which nature 
had devised for the fairest of her jewels.” ) 

No wonder that the Spaniards were struck with awe 
and admiration at the evidences of a civilization in this 
new world so closely resembling that of the old. Nor 
was their amazement lessened when, in their progress 
toward the capital, they passed through the towns and 
cities adjoining, and beheld the general aspect of wealth 
and prosperity that prevailed. The Aztee empire was at 
the zenith of its glory. But, alas! the spoiler had come, 
the white man had entered this terrestrial paradise. 
Well might Montezuma, on the throne of his Indian 
ancestors, tremble with apprehension. 

At that time the City of Mexico was supposed to con- 
tain, at the lowest estimate, three hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Its well-constructed streets, interected by 
numerous canals, its temples and palaces, its terraced 
gardens and gleaming fountains—all betrayed the ex- 
istence of a race far advanced in civilization beyond any 
that had been hitherto found in America. And yet what 
a loathsome blot stained their national escutcheon! Their 
altars were red with the blood of human beings, sacrificed 
in mad superstition to the sanguinary idols they wor- 
shipped. Worse than this, the body of the victim was 
afterward dressed and served up in a banquet. True, 
they were driven to this cannibal repast by the com- 
mands of their religion, rather than the instincts of their 
appetites. But its effects were not, on that account, the 
less fatal. The dark shadow of superstition rested upon 
their hearts and their homes, wrapping in its sombre folds 
peasant and emperor alike; the whole nation groaned 
beneath that worst of tyranny, a blind fanaticism. 

Is it not difficult to reconcile such a revolting usage 
with any degree of civilization? Yet this Aztec race was 
versed in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, under- 
stood mathematics and astronomy, and even displayed a 
certain amount of social refinement. The Spaniards were 
amazed at their skill in working metals, and Prescott 
states that some of their silver vases were so large that a 
man could not encircle them with his arms. They were 
not acquainted, however, with the use of iron, but its 
place was supplied by an alloy of tin and copper, and 
tools made from this, with the aid of a silicious dust, 
would cut the hardest substances, even amethysts and 
emeralds. A dark, transparent mineral, called obsidian, 
furnished them with the material for swords, knives and 
razors, and was also formed into tools, with which they 
wrought the stones and alabasters employed in their 
architecture. Sculptured images were so numerous that 
they are said to compose the entire foundations of the 
cathedral in the great square of Mexico. 

A most remarkable curiosity was disinterred in 1790, 
the great calendar stone, whose original weight is sup- 
posed to have been nearly fifty tons. It was transported 
by the Aztecs many leagues over a broken country inter- 
sected by canals and watercourses; and, when we remem- 
ber that they had no animals of draught, such a feat 
evinces an unusual degree of mechanical skill. Its in- 
scriptions prove conclusively that this nation had ‘the 
means of accurately determining the hours of the day, 





and the periods of the solstices and of the equinoxes, 


Their mathematical and astronomical knowledge was 
truly wonderful. They fixed the length of the tropical 
year with a precision unknown to the philosophers of 
antiquity, and many of their festivals were adjusted by 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Their literature was embodied in hieroglyphical paint- 
ing somewhat similar to those of the Egyptians, but far 
inferior in execution. By this means their laws, their 
tribute rolls, their religious rituals and traditions, and 
even their political annals, were recorded. Some of the 
symbols used were highly amusing ; for instance, a “ man 
sitting on the ground” denoted an earthquake. The 
manuscripts usually presented a grotesque appearance, 
covered over as they were with caricatures of the human 
figure, for the Aztecs were as ignorant of perspective as 
the Chinese. It was almost impossible for the uninitiated 
to interpret their meaning, as the least change in the form 
or position of a figure altered the sense. 

Agriculture was an occupation held in the highest 
esteem. With the exception of their soldiers and power- 
ful nobles, all of the inhabitants, including those of the 
cities, cultivated the soil. Its dryness was obviated by 
numerous canals, and the destruction of the woods that 
covered the country was forbidden on the same account. 
The City of Mexico, with its environs, where every spot 
was covered with gay and luxuriant vegetation, presented 
a beautiful appearance. The Spaniards were particularly 
delighted by the floating gardens, fairy islands of flowers 
that rose and fell with the gentle undulations of the 
billows. 

“ These gardens,” we are told, “ had their origin in the 
detached masses of earth, which loosening from the shores 
were still held together by the fibrous roots with which 
they were penetrated. The Aztecs, in their poverty of 
land, availed themselves of the hint thus afforded by 
nature. They constructed rafts of reeds, rushes and other 
fibrous materials, which, tightly knit together, formed a 
sufficient basis for the sediment that they drew up from 
the bottom of the lake. Gradually islands were formed, 
two or three hundred feet in length, and three or four 
feet in depth, with a rich, stimulated soil, on which the 
economical Indian raised his vegetables and flowers for 
the markets of Tenochtitlan. Sometimes they were even 
firm enough to allow the growth of small trees, and to 
sustain a hut for the residence of the person that had 
charge of it, who, with a long pole resting on the sides or 
the bottom of the shallow basin, could change the position 
of his little territory at pleasure, which, with its rich 
freight of vegetable stores, was seen moving like some 
enchanted island over the water.” 

In their domestic intercourse the Aztecs displayed an 
amount of kindly feeling hardly to be expected from the 
cruel nature of their religion. Polygamy was permitted, 
although seldom practised, except by the higher classes. 
The obligations of marriage were as binding upon the 
parties as in any Christian country. Both sexes par- 
ticipated in their social festivities, which were often con- 
ducted on a scale of Oriental magnificence. Gold and 
silver vases, spoons and drinking-cups, ornamented their 
walls, intermingled with a profusion of flowers. Nor 
were they wanting in culinary skill. Costly viands were 
elaborately prepared, and even confections and pastry. 
Prominent among their meats was the turkey, which was 
originally found in Mexico, and not in Europe, as its 
name would imply. The repast was followed by dancing 
to the sound of various musical instruments, their move- 
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ments being accompanied with pleasing yet melancholy 
chants. The entertainment was concluded by a distribu- 
tion of costly presents among the guests. 

In reflecting upon the Aztec character, we are struck 


by its strange inconsistencies. With a passionate love | 
for flowers was united a thirst for carnage truly diabolical ; 

with the arts and customs of a civilized people, the de- | 
The only explanation is to | 


basgd practices of a savage. 
be found in that religious superstition which so blunts 
the moral faculties as to reconcile man to what would 
otherwise be viewed with horror. 

As to the origin of their civilization, many theories 
have been formed and ably discussed. The most plausible 
trace its fountain-head back to Asia; while others claim 
for it an Egyptian, and even a Hebrew origin. But in 
whatever light we view it, the Aztec race is certainly one 
of the most remarkable of whom history has kept a 
record, and, in spite of their bloody religion, are invested 
with s mournful attraction, from the desperate heroism 
with which they defended their country, and the humilia- 
tions that afterward crushed their proud spirits, 





OUR BLESSINGS, 


BY ELLA WHEELER, 


ITTING to-day in the sunshine, 
That touched me with fingers of love, 
I thought of the manifold blessings 
God scatters on earth from above. 
And they seemed, as I numbered them over, 
Far more than we merit or need, 
For all that we lack is the angels, 
To make earth a heaven indeed. 


The winter brings long, pleasant evenings, 
The spring brings a promise of flowers, 
That summer breathes into fruition, 
And autumn brings glad, golden hours. 
The woodlands re-echo with music, 
The moonbeams ensilver the sea, 
There is sunlight and beauty about us, 
And all is as fair as can be. 


But mortals are always complaining, 
Each one thinks his own a gad lot, 

And forgetting the good things about him, 
Each one thinks his own a sad lot. 





Instead of the star-spangled heavens, 
We look on the dust at our feet; 

We drain out the cup that is bitter, 
Forgetting the one that is sweet. 


We mourn o’er the thorn in the flower, 
Forgetting its odor and bloom ; 
We pass by a garden of blossoms, 
To weep o’er the dust of the tomb. 
There are blessings unnumbered about us— 
Like the leaves of the forest they grow— 
And the fault is our own, not the Giver’s, 
If we have not an Eden below. 





EVENTIDE. 


BY MARY ELLA HURTT. 


OFTLY the shadows fall 
S On all around ; 
Earth bids the day farewell 
In every sound. 


Perched upon bough and bush, 
The feathered throng 

Warble, with glad acclaim, 
Their vesper song. 


Soft through the forest glade, 
Seeking the sky, 

Song of the nightingale 
Soareth on high. 


Each tree and woodland flower 
Reverence show, 

Whilst falls baptismal dew 
On all below ; 


Bowing their leaf-crowned heads 
Meekly to Thee, 

Thou who first taught to us 
Humility. 

Slowly the darkness falls, 
VeWing the ground, 

Throwing its sombre cloak 
On all around. 


Now every feather-clad 
Songster is dumb, 

With head beneath its wing, 
For night is come. 





Gh Camen of aff Dattons. 


WOMEN OF THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


ICTURE to yourselves an immense sea studded with 
P islands—some of them hundreds of miles in extent, 

others mere green spots upon the surface of the 
water—imagine immense mountain ranges through these 
islands and d ding to the depths of the ocean, the 
small islands themselves being frequently the rugged 
peak of a nearly submerged mountain; let volcanoes 
shake and heave these mountain ranges and carry de- 
struction and desolation to the valleys beneath them, or 
set the seas boiling and seething from the upheaval of the 
crust beneath ; cover these many islands with vast prime- 








val forests, in some of which the trees rise to the height 
of two hundred feet before forking out into branches, and 
where the mass of foliage is so dense overhead that you 
seom to be treading the courts of a great temple of nature, 
set about with lofty columns, and overshadowed with a 
deep, religious gloom, while hundreds of varieties of 
fragrant and sweet-smelling orchids and numberless 
other beautiful flowering plants, wreathe the gloom in 
every direction overhead in all the colors of the rainbow; 
let animated nature, in the form of brilliant birds, butter. 
flies, beetles and other insects add their color and motion 
to the scene; fill the air with an almost overpowering 
perfume of spices, have the tropical air fanned by cool 
sea-breezes and tempered by refreshing showers—and you 
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will have formed a conception of that gigantic archipelago 
known as Oceanica. It seems to be a veritable Paradise 
oa eerth. Delightful climate, luxuriant vegetation, an 
exceptionally rich soil, and mountains presenting a 
boundless mineral wealth, it seems strange that these 
islands of the Pacific have not attracted more general 
notice from that 
restless, unsatisfied [ 
Caucasian 
which longs to go 
forth to all points 
of the compass, con 
quering and to con 
quer. 

Still more strange 
is it that those por 
tions which have 
attracted emigrants 
from the civilized 
world are the least 
attractivein reality. 
The tide of emigra- 
tion has set 
steadily toward 
Australia and New 
Zealand. Australia 
is, in truth, a conti- 
nent, and may be 
thrown out of the 
countentirely. But 
New Zealand is an 
island, and may 
properly be com- 
pared with her dis- 
tant neighbors. It 
is an island remote 
from civilization, 
lying almost at the 
antipodes, with an 
uncongenial cli 
mate, and a still 
more inhospitable 
native race. On the 
other hand, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes and other 
islands of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago | 
are literally earthly 
Paradises. To quote | 
from a recent tra- 
veller: “To geogra- 
phers the Archi- 
pelago forms the 
largest group of 
large islands in the 
world, covering o 
great portion of the 
earth’s surface, and 
embracing a chain 





race 


in 











eomplications with European or Asiatic sovereignties wi!) 
disturb their measures. To ethnologists this group pre 
sents numerous and diversified, and in some instances, 
most antique races of men. The Christian missionary 
has here docile, intelligent and honest races of savages 
and also some extremely degraded—who are equal’y 
deficient of fixed and 
settled creeds, and 
who may easily be 


won over by asteacy 
persistence in the ex 
hibition of Christian 
life, doctrine and 
worship. The stu 
dent and lover of 
natural history will 
here find genera and 
species unknown to 
Europe, or to the 
| civilized world. The 
merchant will learn 
that the gold, gems, 
spices and gums 
generally described 
as coming from ‘the 
East,’ has been sup 
plied to the world 
from the most ancient 
times by this great 
group of islands, and 
that vast fortunes 
may be made here at 
one haul. To the 
mere voyageur, there 
is no portion of the 
earth’s surface which 
presents such attrac 
tions. Here in the 
midst of tranquil seas 
| of sapphire and 
emerald hue, green 
islands lift up their 
forest diadems, al! 
aglow beneath the 
bright, tropical sun, 
which warms but 
does not burn. Ita 
lian scenery even is 
tame before it. Na- 
ture here sports in 
all her wantonnees, 
and loosens her zone. 
The sea-breezes waft 
} incessantly the spicy 
| odors of ‘ Araby the 
| Blest’—indeed, Ara 
| bian shores nevér 
emitted such per- 
| fumes.” 
These islands are 


WOMAN OF KOTI. 





of active volcanoes 

many thousands of miles long. To explorers the interior 
of islands like Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes and Papua, pre- 
sents fields of enterprising research, where names not 
inferior to that of Dr. Livingstone may be made. Poli- 
tical adventurers may here find kingdoms for the mere 
seeking, and found dynasties of their own. No political 


rettled by a mixed 
people, so that it is difficult to decide which is the original 
native race. Malays and Dyaks largely predominate, 
though there are East Indians, Chinese and other 
nationalities represented. English, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders have also established themselves in various 
localities. 
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It is difficult to get at the exact status of woman in 
these islands. Travellers in all parts of the world, and 
among all classes of people, have a curious way of accept- 
ing men as representing the whole people of a country ; 
and having deseribed them, they seem to consider their 


hammedans, for the simple fact that they are pork-loving 
people, the hog running wild in these islands—while the 
koran strictly forbids its use. . 

Wherever the Moslem faith is carried, there polygamy 
is tolerated, which always means degradation to woman. 


MALAY PRINCESS. 





whole duty done, while they only mention woman inoi- 
dentally, if at all. 

The religion of the Malays is strictly Mohammedan ; 
the Dyaks and other savage races have certain supersti- 
tions of their own which can hardly be dignified with the 
name of religion. Christians stand a far better chance of 
making converts among these savages than do the Mo- 


But in certain of these islands at least it is only practiced 
among a few of the nobility whose position and means 
allow them to bid defiance to popular sentiment, which is 
strongly against it. 

Wherever Europeans go, they carry with them not only 
the advantages but the vices also of civilization. Thus, 
in the sea-port towns, we find degraded women. But in 
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the country settlements the men and women seem to | or short coat, which covers the body from the neck to the 
divide with tolerable equality between them the various | waist, The women very seldom wear any jacket, and 
duties of life. The men-hunt, fish, build houses and | their only clothing is a narrow strip wound round once er 
boats, make baskets, cultivate their crops, and help take | twice over the hips, reaching down a few inches below 
eare of the young children. The women ocoapy them- | This narrow etrip is secured very loosely round the hips 
selves with household duties, weave mats, eto. They are | by a coil of string or rattan. The account from which 
simple in their wants, industrious in their habits, modest | we gather this description goes on to say: “ Scanty and 





| 
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PRINCESS SARIFA 





in their demeanor, and the “social evil” is unknown | insufficient as such a dress must at first appear to the eye 
amongst them. of a European, one soon gets to regard it as not at all 

The dress of the Dyaks is exceedingly scanty; yet, as | necessarily implying indecency. Indeed, to those whe 
has just been hinted, this is not indicative of a low state | have seen how the Kookee women of Eastern Bengal go, 
of morals amongst them. The men wear along slip of| either entirely naked or simply tie a strip round the 
stout cloth tied around the waist, with one end passed | breast, the Dyak women will appear to wear almost » 
between the thighs. Very often, too, they wear oa jacket | sufficiency of clothing. Even among the Dyaks, how- 
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ever, there are some varieties of costumes which deserve 
a passing notice. Some of the Dyak women wear a corset 
or bodice, which is made of fine brass wire or slips of 
rattan. On the head, both men and women wear a 
comical umbrella-hat, made out of the palm-leaf or slips 
of rattan woven into a sheet. This serves admirably to 
keep out ‘both sun and rain, and, as it is fixed on the 
h with only a thin band inside, the head remains cool 
peop og The passion for adornment among 
the female sex must have been noted by all travellers 
among rude and barbarous tribes. Where gold and silver 
and precious stones are procurable, and their value 
known, these must adorn the person; while where they 
are not known, simple flowers of various colors usually 
grace the head, neck and other parts of the body. The 
woman of Upper Thibet wears a wealth of turquoises in a 
back veil, which falls down behind the head, while the 
poor peasant girl of Koolloo plucks the flowers which 
adorn the hedges and fields, and sets them in her locks. 
The Dyak girl does the same, and her head sometimes 
presents the appearance of a bouquet. Other flowers, too, 
are threaded and made into wreaths for the neck and 
wrists. The flower generally used for this purpose is the 
sweet-smelling jessamine, which grows wild everywhere. 
The toilet of the Dyak girl consists simply in this adorn- 
ment of her hair with flowers.” 

The Millanows were the early occupiers of the northern 


coasts of Borneo before the Malays came and drove them 
to other parts of the island. They were once a numerous 
and somewhat civilized people, but in their present state 
of subjection they have deteriorated. They are well 
formed, with regular features, which seem to place them 
in the Caucasian group. Conquered and driven from 
their homes by the Malays, they fall into the hands of 
the Dyaks, who not unfrequently make slaves of them. 
The women are generally better looking than the women 
of either the Malays or Dyaks, and bring a high price in 
the slave market. 

The illustration of a woman of Koti, which lies in the 
south-eastern portion of Borneo, shows the Dyaks of that 
region to have made considerable advance in the art of 
dressing, only in this particular instance the woman is of 
a superior position. Her waist, which is a magnificent 
one, shaming the contracted and puny dimensions of 
many of our own belles, is set off to excellent advantage 
by the picturesque petticoat and bodice. 

Although Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion 
among the more civilized natives of these islands, women 
are not kept in that seclusion usual in Mohammedan 
countries. They come and go at their will, talk freely 
with the other sex, and are especially courteous and 
hospitable to strangers, to whom their husbands and 
fathers do not hesitate to introduce them. 








Ghe Slory-Geller. 


“AS LONG AS YE BOTH SHALL LIVE.” 
“ })< after day—each one just like the last. I am 


so tired of it! Is it to go on forever like this? 
She doesn’t care, I dare say, while she has the recreation 


“They would be more shocked if they knew all. Well 
that is Aunt Eliza’s doing, too. I don’t see how very 
much better this is than that frightful little den of a place 


How does she think I can endure it, I wonder? | in London, No one knows us here: well, no one knew 


|us there. We have sheep and goats for our neighbors 


of boasting to her landlady about all the fine things she | here, and pigs. Mr. Abraham McCann—did ever any 
has said and done, and writing those absurd pages of| one hear such a name affixed to a civilized creature ?— 
gossip to old Miss Whyte—or Mrs. General Brereton, as |Mr. Abraham MeCann is very clever at pig-rearing, | 


she calls her—asking questions, and receiving informa- 
tion, about Mrs. Somebody’s husband, and Mrs, Other 
Bomebody’s extravagance. Only think of any one sitting 
down to write and to read close crossed letters about such 
trash ! 

“Oh, I forgot—there is sure to be a page or two about 
the extreme delicacy of her own health, when she doesn't 
eat her usual quantum of thick-buttered toast and fried 
bacon for breakfast, and the efforts she is making to keep 
up the fluttering spirits, and control the ungrateful tem- 
per, of her dearest Niece Edith. That’s me. I wonder 
how many more dear nieces Edith she has, since I am in 
the superlative degree. 

“Now she is coming up to dress for dinner. I won't. 
Why should I trouble myself? If Aunt Eliza chooses to 
take off her black merino, and put on her black silk, and 
all those snippy, ridiculous bows and ends, to dine with 
an old Methodist farmer and his wife, that is no reason 
why I should. No; not even will I touch my hair. I 
like to see them look shocked at my untidiness—those 
disgustingly prim people—and glance at my frizzy mop, 
half curl and half straight. Cui bono? Who cares? Not 
I.” And the frizzy mop of soft, clear brown hair, the 
color of a ripe hazel-nut, or an autumn beech leaf, was 
pulled down in a-handfal and disdainfully stared at. 


| believe ; and we bad shopmen’s wives, and lawyers’ clerks 
land their spouses, for our neighbors there. I infinitely 
prefer the sheep and pigs, certainly; so that is a change 
| for the better, at all events; and, as Aunt Eliza says, we 
}can @ proud our misfortunes in perfect obscurity down 
| here, amid the sylvan shades of cow-houses and turnip 
fields. 

“What fuss she makes about shrouding our misfor- 
tunes, O dear!” and the frizzy beech-brown bair was with 
drawn through the small window—not so carefully though 
but that the great blush roses that had climbed up to the 
thatch, and hung dripping perfumed rain above her, 
caught at one breezy curl and flung a whole diadem of 
glittering drops on the uncovered head and warm white 
brow, which shrank with a frown and a gasping “ Ab-b!" 
from the contact of the chilly jewels. 

“Not ready for dinner yet, Edith? I am really tired 
making excuses for your extraordinary appearance to 
Mrs. McCann. Those kind of people are very sharp and 
quick-witted, though you may not think so, and they will 
really begin to suspect something is not right, if you go 
on in this irregular manner.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Eliza Kesteven, a lady not very 
tall, not very thin, not very scraggy, but still possessed 
of a moderate allowance of all three qualities; with that 
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pinched look, and coarse, chicken-like skin, tending 
beardwise, which some lone widows and spinsters and 
shrewish matrons seem to affect. Decidedly “ genteel,” 
too; round head, scanty shiny black hair; her dress, 
striped balf-mourning, with tight linen cuffs, and a 
mourning brooch. 

“They may think precisely what they please, Aunt 
Elisa. I always am going on in an ‘irregular manner.’ 
Any way, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham McCann don’t know 
the difference. They think it is the fashion to wear a 


white gown with a cape and frills all over it all day long, 
Happily, I 


and to tie up one’s hair with green ribbon. 
look handsome in whatever I wear.” 

Se answered Edith Forrester—Mrs. Edith Forrester— 
somebody’s wife, else she would have been Edith Kest- 
even; and the delicious bloom and softness of matronly 
beauty, added to the fresh graces of one-and-twenty, 
made her modest assertion superlatively true. 

“Yes,” replied the other, with acerbity; “much good 
it has done you. Ab, Edith, Edith! just as blind to your 
own interests and as self-willed as when—” 

“Mrs, Kesteven,” said Edith, with cold scorn, “ will it 
please you to change the subject?” Then, with a sudden 
snatch at an umbrella, and a longing look at the fresh 
summer rain sweeping by the window, she added; “I am 
going out; I want to get into mischief, Mrs. Kesteven— 
to wet my dress, muddy my boots, catch cold—anything 
to relieve the monotony of eight o’clock breakfasts, and 
two o’clock dinners of boiled mutton, and six o'clock teas 
and buttered toast, and all the other unnumbered bless- 
ings of this detestable place.” 

“The remedy is always in your own hands, Mrs. For- 
rester”—this with venonfous emphasis; “you can go 
where you please, none restraining you, if this ‘ detest- 
able place’ becomes unendurable. Youcan go teach ina 
school, or you can go shirt-making—” 

“What a charming comforter you are, Aunt Eliza! 
You know well that I couldn't earn salt for my porridge 
if I had to live on that enticing dainty.” 

“Qh, well, you have your income, you know—fifty 
pounds a year; and you can go board in some aristo- 
cratic neighborhood for sixteen shillings a week. That 
is all your own, and secured to you, out of your forty 
thousand that—” 

“You will go on then! What an idiot I was to confess 
all to you! You have harped on it day and night since.” 

The door was hastily opened, and “tap, tap,gtap!” 
“swish, swish!” was heard with alarming velocity down 
the stairs, occasioned by the rapid descent of a pair of 
red morocco slippers and a plentitude of white flounces, 
which went out daintily through the yellow-tiled entry 
into the warm, south wind and the fresh, summer rain. 

The moss-grown garden paths were all black and slip- 
pery, the box borders a receptacle for millions of silvery 
drops, the fir trees on the grassy bank above the straw- 
berry bed weighing down with moisture, and plashing 
showers descended on the old garden seat, placidly trying 
to shelter under the long, wet, glittering laurel leaves, as 
each musical sough of the warm, fresh wind shook the 
foliage. 

“This is what people call a sylvan retreat and rural 





loveliness, I suppose,” says Edith, with a comical face of 
mingled disgust and amusement, as one red morocco shoe, | 
in avoiding a huge, slimy snail, slips » vast distance and 
sticks immovable, and the speaker’s white-stockinge! | 
foot is within a hair’s-breadth of the tenacious smocth 

mud of the unsanded garden path. | 


“Ah, there are more of the charms of solitude—our 
vespers, in fact—the melodious voices of those interesting 
calves bleating savagely for their supper. Do calves 
bleat, by-the-bye; isn’t it bellow, or roar, or something 
like that they do? And the steam of the reeking farm- 
yard beyond the hedge there, mingling with the scent of 
the roses, I declare. Pah! But however bad it is, it's 
better than yells of ‘Old clo’!’ and organ-grinders’ din, 
and fiendish milkmen howling ‘ Aeyoop!’ and the perfume 
of asphalte and escaping gas, and a suburban residence 
in Kentish Town, 

“We are never so ill off as we might be, I suppose. 
There might be the deeper depth of the shirt-making 
Aunt Eliza so affectionately alluded to. I wish Aunt 
Eliza was in Jericho! Jericho? that wouldn't be half 
far enough! The outskirts of Patagonia, or Norfolk 
Island, or Millbank Penitentiary even, would be better. 
She couldn’t talk to ‘Mrs. General Brereton’ there;” and 
the misty, changeful eyes, of the hue of a heathery, Scot- 
tish moor, looked at by the rays of a July sun, flashed 
wickedly over the thought of these possible provisions for 
the future of her relative. 

“And there might be the workhouse, with a white- 
washed apartment, check gowns and yarn stockings, pro- 
vided free of all expense; and a daily allowance of gruel, 
which I should be glad to get, and perhaps want ‘ more,’ 
like Oliver Twist;” and glancing over her own fair, ex 
quisitely-developed form, her dainty limbs clothed in 
white, and at the creamy plumpness of her taper fingers, 
on which the wearing of jewelled rings had left tiny pink 
pressures from the sharp facets and settings, the knotty 
bark of the old apple-tree leaning out of the hedge, all 
rough, and wet, and crabbed, and weather-beaten as he 
was, received a kiss from the silken touch of Edith For 
rester’s cheek, and mingled his gray moss with the wavy, 
clear, brown hair, while a pair of warm, white arms em 
braced his aged trunk, and the fair head, circled with its 
hood of green, like the blush-rose in her breast, was laid 
down there, where never a blossom bloomed before. 

“Tam so tired of it! so tired, so sick to death of it all! 
Life, and everything worth having in life, over at one 
and-twenty—nothing to look forward to, nothing to hope 
for, but an existence of forty or fifty years spent between 
town lodging-houses and country lodging-houses; clubbing 
a few paltry shillings every week with Aunt Eliza, and 
she watching to see that I give my sixteen equally with 
her sixteen, so as to make thirty-two shillings, to pay for 
our black tea, buttered toast and boiled mutton.” 

The rain, soaking through the secant foliage of the old 
apple-tree, dripped softly down on the beech-brown hair, 
making it cling in damp, shining black rings to Edith’s 
low, smooth brow; down on the white flounces, making 
them limp and draggled, and forming muddy pools on 
the clay path, wherein to steep the red morocco shoes. 

Edith Forrester was very wet, drenched thoroughly, as 
she stood there wickedly and wilfully, while the rain 
dripped on, and her wild, brown hair grew lank and 
quiet, and her shoulders gleamed rosy-pale through the 
transparent, damp fabric of her cambric dress. 

“ My clothes are all wearing out, and I have no money 
to buy any more; I have only ten pounds a year alto- 
gether. Oh, dear!” and hotter raindrops than those of 
the gray clouds fell on the trunk of the old apple- 
tree. 

She tried to persuade herself, “ poor, sweet and twenty - 
one,” that she was not crying over her tattered Valen- 
ciennes edging, but it was really o prime cause. 








“Thad better buy some strong gingham thing when I 
can save the price of it.” 

The hot rain came faster and heavier. 

“ Aunt Eliza bas plenty of good silk dresses for seven 
years to come. Let her alone for taking care of herself! 
Wise woman ! always had ‘an eye tu emergencies,’ as she 
says herself.” 

I§t, envious rain this time, on account of Aunt Eliza’s 
silk dresses. 

“T had nothing but flimsy finery—crapes, and tulle, 
and pale, delicate silks; and what good were they when 
they were a little soiled? He—he—used to like them so 
much, and—admire them on me—and—and, O Harry, 
Harry! I don’t care—I don't care! he did love me at 
first; he did love me a long time after we were married. 
I don’t care what she says!” And the purple-gray eyes 
flashed wickedly again. 

“TI don't care if he was a scamp, and spent my fortune. 
It is no affair of hers; she lived long enough on it in 
luxury.” 

There was gratitude /—when the devoted Mrs, Eliza 
Kesteven had sat at the head of the table, and drawn 
checks on her niece’s account at Messrs. Coutts’s for the 
expenses of their household in the villa at Twickenham, 


and chaperoned her to the opera and to balls, and scolded | 


her if she did not dance with the right partners—just like 
a mother: 

“IT know well enough his badness, and selfishness, and 
gambling, and reckless speculating, without her dinning 
into my ears, ‘Ab, Edith, Edith! what did I say? 
Edith, didn’t I pray and entreat of you not to fling your 
fortune into Harry Forrester’s hands?” Well, I did, and 
myself, too; I loved him—loved him so! The wicked, 
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| 
| novel, poor Edith was not exempt from the failings of 


humanity. After repeated applications the remedy 


proved efficacious, and Edith, earnestly hoping that her 
countenance would pass muster before Aunt Eliza’s sharp 
eyes, slowly dragged herself—for she had a draggled 
hen and two draggled petticoats, and draggled hair, 
| 


and shoes which certainly were “of the earth, earthy,” 
to carry—to the back door; which painful feat she at 
length acéomplished by a slow and cautious ascent of the 
slimy foot-path, and conveyed herself and her bhabili- 
ments, with the usual reckless thoughtlessness of Mrs. 
Edith Forrester, into the cheerful kitchen, tracking the 
snow-white boards most horribly, to the intense disgust 
of Kezia, Mrs. 
scrimping damsel of five-and-forty ; and catching sight of 


McCann's maid-of-all-work, a spare, 

the disapproving glance and impressive pause of the 
household retainer, who stood with dish-cloth in hand, 
| Mrs. Forrester violently pulled one of the prim chairs out 
of its mathematical position, and flung herself into it 
before the blazing fire. 

“ Another of those McCann people—this young person 
bustling about in black alpaca. Was one obliged to take 
notice of all the relatives of the landlord and his wife? 

| Hardly!” 

| The damp white shoulders gave a perceptible shrug, 

| and remained oblivious’ of the presence of the young per- 

| son im black alpaca. 

| “We have dined without you, Mrs. Forrester. It was 
boiled mutton, and Mrs. Kesteven said you did not wish 


” 
any. 
So said the young person in black alpaca, stooping 
| down by the oven door, adding: “ But there are some 


| nice lamb patties just baked for supper; and you must 


cruel wretch, when he had made me penniless, he ‘ flung*, have one now.” 


me back again,’ as Aunt Eliza says—deserted me, and 
left me to starve, on the streets if I liked.” 


The white breast beneath the clustering pink roses | 


throbbed fast and passionately with her remembered 
wrongs, and the forsaken wife's eyes gleamed again with 
anger, as she looked at the bright circling fetter on her 
left hand that held her fast forever. 

“How I detest him! 
treatment of me! O Harry, Harry!” 

Faster, heavier rain now, streaming down as from the 
well-spring of the fountain of a heart. 

“We were so happy for that one little year before he 
got into debt and grew cross and careless. Oh, we were 
so happy! And our beautiful house, and the dear little 
boat on the river, and my lovely rooms and conservatory, 
and all the eurious gold and ebuny things, and nice 
spindle-legged chairs, that we used to buy in Wardour 
Street— Harry and I—and our beautiful Sévres tea-cups 
that we used to have our five o’clock tea in, and of which 
I broke one on the day we were keeping the anniversary 
—no, the day when we had been married exactly six 
weeks; and he—he kissed me—and Aunt Eliza came in 
(she was always prying about), and I knocked the cup 
ever, and Harry only laughed and kissed me again, 
though it—it—cost—five guineas!” Bitter gasping sobs 
now along with the rain of tears. 

Poor Edith! It is hard to be wet and hungry at 
twenty-one without feeling in low spirits, even if you 
have not been weeping over a lost love and a blighted 
life. She turned her steps to the great glossy laurels 
hanging over the old decayed green garden seat. 

Wet laurel leaves are capital things for swollen eyes, 
and, unlike the heroine of a transcendental-young-lady 

Vou. XL. —39. 


How I'd like to kill him for his | 


“No, thank you,” returned Edith, coldly dignified; “T 
ean wait until tea-time;” this more quietly, meeting the 
gaze of a pair of bright eyes, and the light of an upturned, 

| fresh, kindly face, merrily smiling as the young person 
‘in black alpaca deftly opened the oven door with one 
|hand and whipped out the lamb patty with the 
| other. 

A patty of a pale golden hue, shading into moist rich 
| brown near the edge, with flakes and blisters of feathery 
| pastry starting up around the crimped border—a patty 
} alike delicious to sight and scent as it puffed out an 
}aroma of spicy gravy when it was placed on the cool, 
| large tray, covered with a snowy napkin, on which were 
|} a frosted glass butter-dish holding a cowslip-hued scroll 
lof fresh butter, a quartern loaf of home-made bread, 
| floured over with flour from its recent baking, and a 
glass jug filled with amber-sparkling cider beaded round 
the brim. 
| “Come, Mrs. Forrester, and take it in mother’s parlor 
| —there is no one there; but do put on dry boots first. 
And your dress! 


See how your shoes steam with wet! 
Let me take it off—do let me!” 

“No, thank you,” impatiently, but not coldly dignified. 
|“ How beautifully you have made that patty! I think I 

shall have some of it, after all.” 

“Of course you will,” said Dora, smiling quietly. “I 
| got it done first on purpose for you.” And then she 
|.placed the knife and fork, and sat down to some sewing, 
| while Edith ate and drank as heartily as any other 
healthy young woman would. 

“Thank you very much, Miss McCann; I have had a 

delicious dinner.” And she laughed roguishly as she 
buried her dimpled chin in her rosy palms, and surveyed 
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the empty pie-dish, the empty cider-jug, and the dimin- 
ished bread. 

Even the pain of heart-wounds cannot prevent a wo- 
man from feeling hunger at twenty-one; weeping under 
an old tree in a garden in heavy rain is damp, chilly work, 
too. Edith felt like poor Ophelia, that “too much of 
water she had had,” and restrained her tears while she ate 
her dinner with keen relish, and despised Aunt Eliza and 
the boiled mutton. 

“My name is Dudley—Dora Dudley. I am Mrs. 
MecCann’s daughter, though; and I am so glad you liked 
the patty ”’—this from the young person sewing an un- 
comely garment of thick flannel. 

“You are married, then!” rejoined Edith, disappoint- 
edly; and the tall, fair, deserted wife stood looking with 
clouded brow at the little, busy, happy wife who sat and 
sewed. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Dora, with glad emphasis, and 
an involuntary flash of the wedding emblem of ever- 
lasting love—no golden fetter there. “ My George would 
have laughed if he had heard that. He says always that 
I am such a little fuss of a housewife. Why, I've got | 
three children! I only brought baby to-day, bless him! 
Would you like to see him?” 

Edith says nothing. She never bestowed a thought on 
babies in her girlish life, except to shrink from their 
watery mouths and jelly-like bodies with fastidious dis- 
taste and alarm. 

She could not from this. Flushed cheek the color of a 
ripe peach, a “baby brow” white and polished up under | 
the tossed golden hair, a very fat, white hand, quite a | 
marvel of dimples, trying to make itself into a dumpling 
fist, wherewith to rub the sleepy, blue, angel eyes into 
wakefulness, to stare at the strange lady, and which, 
having obtained one brief glimpse of her, grow bashfully 
alarmed, so that their owner, with a murmuring coo, buries 
peach-bloom cheek, golden hair, sleepy eyes and soft, 
white, dimpled hands in the mother’s bosom, whose 
drapery is deliciously disarranged for baby to hide in from 
all the dangers of this strange, wide world. 

The cloud deepens on the brow and in the misty, pur- 
ple-gray eyes that look on, and Edith’s-white thi oat swells | 
with a new pain from the knowledge of the desolate want 
in her own life. 

She turns away with some half-articulate word of 
praise, which the mother, admiring her boy’s fat, white | 
legs as if she never saw them before in her life, quite | 
unheeds. 

Up in her lonely bed-room the deserted wife flouts and 
scorns herself, looking in the glass at her own neglected 
beauty and her girlish, graceful form, 

“T have nothing. Iam not likeotherwomen. I have 
no home, or husband, or child, or anything. Edith, you | 
poor wretch!” Here a rising passion of tears and envy. | 
“Tt is so miserable—so miserable! 





Other women scorn | 
me, I know. I am a wife and no wife. I don't care.” | 
And Edith flings herself down with such unnecessary vio- 
lence on her bed that the pillows tumble off the bolster, 
and her brown hair, beginning to curl itself dry again, 
tumbles over her face and lies a yard beyond her on the 
white quilt. 

“T can’t help it. It is not my fault. My husband 
played fast and loose with my money and his own, and 
disgraced me, and ran away from me!” and Edith tears 
up the tufts off the counterpane in a manner the results 
of which horrify Mrs. McCann, when she superintends 
Kezia’s bed-making next morning. 





“A selfish coward, Aunt Eliza calls him. She is very 
impudent!” The soliloquizer sits up suddenly, her eyes 
aflame with charming feminine consistency. 
husband, and not hers. 


“He's my 
Oh, dear, it is so miserable! 
How dare she talk so! I did tell her to hold her tongue, 
then. ‘It’s a mercy, Edith,’ sho says, ‘that you haven't 
a pack of squalling, hungry brats around you; you would 
have been left to beg their bread all the same.’ I wish | 
had, now,” and Edith laughs aloud, and then bursts afresh 
into piteous tears, 

“I'd like to have a dear, pretty, little baby like Mrs. 
Dudley's to wash, and dress, and feed, and sing to sleep. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish I had something to care for 
in the whole weary world.” 

And then Edith gets into one of her moody humors, 
and sulks all the evening, making herself quite an un 
pleasant foil to Mrs. Kesteven’s angelic amiability, dis- 
played even to the extent of reading close-printed pages 
of Wesley’s Sermons, to the great pleasure and edification 
of worthy Abraham McCann and his wife. 

“ What does she want to curry favor with these people 
for? Such meanness!” grumbles Edith, savagely, in her 
corner. Asif dear Mrs. Kesteven had not been display- 
ing this amiability—* currying favor,” as her niece terms 
it—any time these thirty years. 

And then Edith sulked off to bed with a raging head- 
ache, where she lay for hours, tossing about her fevered 
hands and throbbing head, and erying because she lay 
there ill and alone, and nobody cared, and woke late in 
the morning with an inflamed throat and choking cough, 
and, after a brief struggle with the sickness that over- 
whelmed her, at length succumbed, first having ordered 
her Aunt Eliza out of the room, and then turned her face 
to the wall and wished for death. ‘ 

But a sister of mercy came to poor, lonely Edith—a 
sister without coif, or cross, or wimple, with motherly 
looks, and touch, and tenderness—Dora Dudley; and her 
care, and Heaven's goodness, through long days and 
nights of fever and suffering, gave her back her life. 
And, in Edith’s delirious stupor, Dora hears fragments of 
the life that was in the bright past, and revelations made 
by passionate, half-insane lamentings of a lonely, loveless 
present. 

In the quiet autumn days of convalescence, when the 
crisp, purple atmosphere, stealing in freshly, flutters her 
white wrapper and stirs her nut-brown hair, Edith asks 
for Dora’s child, 

“If you are not afraid,” she says, humbly and sadly. 

Sickness and weakness can tame a haughty spirit very 
fast, and love and gratitude can bridle a fiery tongue, for 
a time, at least. 

It cannot be bridled when Mrs. Kesteven enters, which 
she only does on occasions of personal visitation, since 
the day she was ordered out, and more rarely still sinee 
the day that, finding Edith growing worse, and the fear 
of additional medical expense alarming her, she had 
broken forth in a bitter homily, rashly mentioning retri- 
bution in connection with wilful disobedience and ne- 
glected advice, and Edith, delirious, started up screaming, 
“ Begone! I owe you nothing—neither thanks nor obedi- 
ence. You were never anything but a cold-hearted, cruel 
mischief-maker—my evil genius, my husband said; and 
I believe him now. I might have been happy if I had 
never seen you, cr listened to your blackening of my hus- 
band’s character. I believe it was all your fault. Be- 
gone! let me never see your face again !” 

But that was weeks befure, and the rage, and strength, 
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and passion had passed away, and Edith reclines, pale 
and quiet enough now, in her easy chair by the open 
window, looking out into the garden at the golden sun- 
shine and cool shadow of the September morning, with 
the rich autumn perfume of ripe fruit and vegetables and 
late crimson clove carnations floating in; and Dora says 
“Yes, of course,” and the baby is brought. 

Fr the first time in her life Edith feels some of “the 
pleasing punishment that women bear” when the fat, 
dimpled fist is thrust remorselessly into her mouth, her 
eyes, her hair, clutching the latter with a crow of triumph, 
the owner of said dimpled fist evidently under the impres- 
sion that the hair grows there to be pulled; and podgy 
feet with ludicrous pink toes kick her smartly, Master 
Baby exercising himself by calisthenic attempts at com- 
pressing Edith’s jugular vein as closely as possible. 

“Isn't he an angel?” cries the mother, with tears of 
delight, as if seraphs were in the habit of wearing flannel 
petticoats and diminutive pinafores. 

Edith only presses her little persecutor closer. 

“T never had a child, Dora,” she says, hiding her 
pained, flushing face in the gathers of Master Baby’s 
white frock—* I never shall have.” 

“Oh, yes, please goodness,” says Dora, hopefully. 

“No, never,” replies Edith, despairingly shaking her 
head. “Ihave nothing in the world; don’t you know 
that, Dora? No home, or friends, or maney, or hus- 
band, or anything. I had everything once; I have lost 
everything now. My husband has deserted me, too.” 
And the angry crimson surges over her white cheek, 
whose roundness is all gone. 

“T had a beautiful home of my own, and a fortune of 
forty thousand pounds, and I gave them both to him— 
Harry Forrester—and myself with them.” 

Ah, Harry! delinquent Harry! the last alone a gift for 
an emperor. 

“ And he ran through all my money and his own; and 
my lovely villa, and the pleasure-grounds, and my dar- 
ling chestnut mare, and my sweet little ponies and the 
phaeton, had to be all sold for his debts;” and Edith 
grows a little hysterical at the vista of vanished delights 
she had summoned up. 

“His debts? Then there were none of yours, Mrs. 
Forrester? Didn't you help him to run through any of 
the thousands, dear?” asks Dora, smiling. 

Edith rather opens her eyes at this. 

“ Of course I lived the same as he did; but then we had 





such an incessant round of company, and were so gay; 
and then Harry got among some hatefal men who used to | 
drink champagne frightfully, and he—gambled—and lost | 
heaps of money, and went to some old Jew money-lenders, | 
and—” 

“Stop, dear,” says Dora, taking the baby, who was be- 
coming clamorous for his lunch or déje@ner, or dinner, or | 
whatever it was. “ Was he so fond of gayety that he was 
never happy but with a round of company, and those 
gamblers that drank champagne?” 

Edith pauses a moment. 

“Why, of course, he liked their society, or he need not 
have had it—liked it better than mince.” 

“Why?” persists Dora, rocking a sleepy white bundle 
in herarms. “Did he not love you?” 

“Oh, he used to say so. I don’t believe that he did, 
though ;” and Edith tries to “flounce,” but is too weak 
to do more than flutter her sleeves. 

“Why? Did he ever tell you a lie in his life?” 





“No—I don’t know. Dear me, Mrs. Dudley, what are 


you talking about?” a fiery sparkle like an opal’s gleam 
shining in the changeful eyes. 

“ Of your lost happiness, my dear,” replies Dora, press- 
ing her lips on the creasy, tiny hand lying on her breast; 
and Edith turns away her head. 

“There has been something wrong at the root of this 
sorrow, Edith,” the young motherly lips say, softly and 
sadly. “There has been some evil influence at work to 
part youtwo. I know it. Why do you say ‘my’ money, 
‘my’ villa? Did you keep them back from him when 
you gave him yourself? Weren't they his as well as 
yours? If you had a million of money, and half-a-dozen 
palaces,” went on Dora, growing enthusiastic, ““wouldn’t 
you give them gladly where you gave your heart, and 
never think of having them back all to yourself again? 
I am afraid you reminded him that you had given him 
your house and forty thousand pounds, Edith—reminded 
him more than once, perhaps, when affairs were getting 
troubled, and his heart was troubled, and he felt stung 
with remorse for having lavished away money on what 
brought him neither peace nor pleasure. Why did you 
let him gather those bad people about him?” Mrs. Dudley 
questioned, sharply. 

“T couldn't help it,” retorts Edith. 

“Couldn't help it!” echoes Dora, in a tone that shows 
that Mr. George Dudley may not do everything he likes. 
“Where was your youth and beauty, and its influence? 
Where was your love, your wifely right to restrain him from 
danger and temptation? Wasn't he your wedded hus- 
band, child? Didn't you vow on your knees, in the sight 
of Heaven, to take him and love him for better for worse, 
‘as long as ye both shall live?” What did you Jet him 
go to destruction for?” Dora winds up, tempestuously. 
“Couldn't your arms have held him back—you, his fair 
young wife, whom he loved so?” 

“T had no influence; he didn’t care what I said ;” this 
very low, and with a suspicion of a sob somewhere. 

“ Who said so?” demands Dora, sternly—“ Mrs. Kest- 
even?” 

“T don’t know. Yes. She said it was easily seen 
what he had married me for. She didn’t make matters 
better!” fires up Edith, with sudden recollection. “She 
hated Harry from the first. He used to tease her; and 
she did tell me lies about him once, I know; and Harry 
said that she deserved to be tried at the drum-head and 
shot, for trying to get up a mutiny. He had been in the 
Guards, you know, Dora.” 

Through gathering tears, and with downcast head, 
Edith continued: “I do believe she used to put me up to 
say things to him; and the day he—he—went away, she 
called him a fortune-hunting villain, and Harry swore at 
her and—at me. I hate her, Dora, I hate him, I hate 
myself, and everybody in the world !” 

“She wants her luncheon, poor dear,’ 
thoughtfully. “See what I have got for you, dear,” 
a minute's absence. “They are quite fresh; I picked 
them myself before breakfast.” 

A erystal dish, heaped high with large, crimson wild 
raspberries, melting into delicious tears of purple juice, 
underlying which were green leaves yet damp with dew- 
drops, flanked by bowls of snow-white sugar and flaky 
cream, stood before the invalid. 

“O Dora, dear, how lovely! How good you are!—and 
I don’t deserve it. How exquisitely they smell! I re- 
member gathering wild raspberries once,” says Edith, 
briskly plunging into the raspberries and cream ; “and I 
had such fun and was so happy, and tore my muslin 
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dress all to little bits, running away among the bushes 
and brambles.” . 

“Running away from what?” asked Dora, practically. 

“From Harry,” says Edith, laughing, and blushing 
the color of the raspberries. “It was before we were 
married, you know, and Aunt Eliza was hunting for me, 
and Harry hid me behind a tall raspberry-bush, and stood 
before me, calling out, ‘ave you found her, Mrs. Kest- 
even? Where can she be? I saw her here ten minutes 
ago.’ Oh, dear!” this last with a regretful laugh. 

“T wish he was here to share those with you,” remarked 
Dora, looking up earnestly. 

A flash of the purple-gray eyes, followed by a smile, 
then by a sigh and a shake of the head; and then Dora, 
as she told George, knew that her long-cherished plot 
would be successful if carried out. 

And next day Dora's plot was in the daily papers. 

“You'll get into trouble, Dora,” says George, man-like 
and cautious. 

“Never mind—it'll come right somehow,” says Dora, 
woman-like and reckless. 

“T must have patience,” meditates Dora, to herself, 
next day, and the day after, scanning those useful 
mediums of communication, the daily journals, in vain— 
and the day after, and the day after, until her warm, little, 
plotting heart begins to despond; while Edith stays, 
quiet and spiritless, in her bed-chamber, and Mrs. Kest- 
even expresses her elaborate gratitude for her niece's re- 


covery in a way that makes Dora sick. 

“ Life is a precious gift, you know, dear Mrs. Dudley— 
a gift from Heaven, as I say to Edith; and although my 
poor, sweet darling,” sings Mrs. Kesteven, “trimming” 
her lips with a lace-edged pocket-handkerchief, exactly 
after the manner of the Honorable Mrs. Brereton, “ has 
met with trials, life is a precious gift, for which she must 
be thankful.” 

“You have done your best to make her unthankful for 
it, I know, madam,” whispers Dora, in vindictive confi- 
dence, to her work-basket. 

“Do you know what I found the poor lamb doing to- 
day, mother?” asks Dora, presently. 


“Mrs. Forrester, my dear?” queries the old lady, look- | 


ing up from picking plums for a tart. 

“Yes—crying over her husband’s likeness. I know it 
was his, though she slipped it away out of sight at once. 
Madam in there in the parlor,” adds Dora, recurring to 
her favorite term of sarcastic respect, and darning a 
small sock excitedly—‘she put those two asunder, and 
she has a great deal to answer for.” 

“Really, dear!” says Mrs. MeCann, placidly laying 
aside a damaged green-gage; and then, strong in her 
faith in a lady who reads Wesley’s Sermons and Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest, “I dare say though, Dora, Mrs. Forrester 
was to blame far more in her differences with her hus- 
band. Mrs. Kesteven told me, however, that he had a 
most violent temper, and that she thought he was dead 
now.” 

“T trust he may live to bury Mrs. Kesteren very re- 
spectably—which is more than she deserves,” Dora burst 
out with amusing animosity. 

“Dora, my dear!” 

“Yes—I do, mother,” the warm-hearted, little woman 
replies, looking ready tocry. “ And if you knew all that 
I know, perhaps you would say so, too. You think, be- 
cause madam talks religion and reads good books in the 
evenings, that she is a nice, Christian lady who cannot 
do wrong. What would you say if you heard that that 


woman never ceased trying to create a coldness and 
jealousy between a young married pair, because she 
wanted to recover. her lost influence with the wife, and 
punish the husband, whom she detested for having the 
power of spending the money that used to be hers to 
spend or save a8 she thought fit; that she used to misin- 
terpret his'words to his wife, and irritate her with cease- 
less remarks on his slightest act of thoughtlessness or 
neglect, and suggest jealous thoughts to her, and take 
her husband’s letters out of his pockets and read them to 
her, and when they happened once or twice to be from 
lady relatives, poisoned the poor, foolish girl’s mind with 
doubts of her husband’s fidelity, and harassed her day 
and night with accounts of his extravagance and his 
reckless companions, and worried her into thinking her- 
self an ill-used wife and a martyr, and counselled her to 
use hard, scornful words and to exercise cold, scornful 
behavior to him, until he was in reality driven away from 
her, and madam had everything her own way? You 
needn't look at me, mother; I have heard it all, partly in 
her delirium, when she used to entreat her husband with 
tears to come and put ice on her forehead and bathe it as 
he used, and to send Aunt Kesteven away; and at times 
when she used to lie quietly, silently weeping; and at 
other times, when she used to hold my hand in the long, 
quiet evenings, and tell me how her life was ruined. 
She sees things clearly now, mother, when it is too late, 
poor jamb!” Here Dora began jumping her baby. 

“Just think, mother, if any one came between George 
and me like that; only I should like to catch them at it!” 
she continues, fiercely, reddening to her temples with 
righteous indignation. “ And now the poor child is going 
out in the world to earn her bread as a daily governess, 
she says, for she will not live with Mrs. Kesteven any 
longer. How will she do it? It must be terrible,” Dora 
pursues, parenthetically, “to change from having your 
waiting-maid, and your satin and velvet dresses, and 
diamond bracelets, to heavy drudgery from week’s end to 
week’s end for a few shillings.” 

The prospect grows more terrible to Dora’s tend>or 
heart every time she looks on the graceful, rounded form, 
the fair, saddened face, the dainty, satin-smooth hands, 
the easy, luxurious ways and girlish airs and indolence. 

“She hasn't a notion of earning money; she has no 
| notion of work; she has no notion of the wicked people 

there are in the world. It is perfect madness for her to 
| think of going to London to be a daily governess, George,” 
cries, Dora, in despair. 

“Yes; she ought to try some other employment,” re- 
| plies George, with a vagueness that would do credit to 
those large-minded philosophers who strongly disapprove 
of woman competing with man in any field of labor, on 
| the ground that “it injures and dissipates the freshness 
| of her thoughts, and fills her heart with other cares and 
interests than those which should be reserved for bestowal 
on her husband and children,” even supposing she has 
neither at the time, and, perhaps, like thousands, never 
has them at all. 

“O George, isn’t there anything in the Times yet?” 
says Dora, with whom this question has assumed the 
character of Fatima’s forlorn hope, “Sister Anne, Sister 
Anne, do you see any one coming?” 

“ Nothing, Dora,” replies George, thinking rather rue- 
fully of the number of spare shillings “The Thunderer’s” 
advertisement, third down in the “agony” column, is 
swallowing day after day in vain. 

At last they withdraw it in despair. Edith commissions 
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Dora to buy “the strong gingham thing,” makes heroic 
efforts at packing her trunk, and prepares to “ go and be 
a governess.” 

“ Although—except music and French—I think I can- 
not teach much, Dora,” poor Edith confesses sorrowfully ; 
“T only learned what I pleased from my governess, and 
I only kept up my music to accompany myself when I 


sang to—Harry.” 


“Oh, why dear,” cries Dora, irrepressibly, “I wish you | 


were going to him, and not out in the world, to trudge 
about the dirty, muddy London streets. Wouldn’t you 
go to him Edith, if he asked you? Wouldn’t you forget 


and forgive if he said he was sorry? If he was poor and | 


lonely, and hardworking, wouldn’t you go and comfort 
him as no one on earth could?” asks Dora, becoming 


affected to tears by her own pathetic questions. “Wouldn't | 


you go and share his home, even if it were small and com- 
fortless, and keep your marriage vow to him, Edith? 


Why, child,” adds Dora, in a tone which Mrs. Siddons | 


might have envied, “ you have forgottenit! You kept to 
him while he was rich, and you forsook him when he got 
poor; you kept to him in all his better days, and left him 
in his worse ones; you forgot to love him when he wanted 
your love, and to cherish him when he needed your sym- 
pathy. You have broken your marriage vows, Edith 
dear, and God forgive many another unhappy woman 
who has done the same, and in the same way, and 
blighted her life, too.” 

George Dudley's warm, true, loving little wife is break- 
ing her heart crying by this time, and Harry Forrester’s 
proud, unhappy, forsaken wife weeps just ax bitterly. 

“Oh, I would, Dora,” she wails, the last barrier of re- 
serve broken down before the sight of those kind eyes 
weeping for her—“I would. I know it now when it is 
too late—too late! Oh, Dora, when I see your husband 


come smiling up the path, and see him come in and kiss | 


you, his face looking so glad and kind, and see your 
pretty children come shouting with glee around him— 
oh, Dora, I think what a blessed, happy woman you are,” 
poor Edith cries, heart-brokenly; “and I think what 
would I not give to be like you.” 

Dora dries her eyes with desperate resolve, and next 
day there are two fresh advertisements in the daily 
papers, and Dora has expended the price of her new bon 


net with generous satisfaction. 


I have gone and prayed about it, George, and I believe | 


it will come right now,” she says, in her simple, firm 
faith. 

Yet days pass on again; the very last one of Edith’s 
stay has arrived; and most mournfully Dora helps to 
array her in the “ strong gingham thing,” which is in the 
form of a neat black and white plaid walking-dress, 
trimmed tastefully with a little black velvet, The wavy 
beech-brown hair is rolled up neatly, and finished off by 
a knob of azure ribbon, and Edith looks as fair and fresh 
and lovely as ever she did in the old Twickenham-villa 
days, in one of -Elise’s chefs-@auvre. 

Mrs. Kesteven has been playing the réle of outraged 
maternal affection to perfection, relating anecdotes to 
Mrs. McCann of her self-sacrificing acts, and her unre- 
quited affection for her unregenerate niece, Edith ; which 
“maze” Mrs. McCann, as she tells Dora and Kezia, not 
knowing how to believe or to disbelieve them. 


“Yes, I know she is vexed Edith is going,” says Dora, 


coolly, “because her weekly board will cost her more. 
Madam is easily read, after all her cunning. There, 
mother, will you hold baby while I make the tea-cakes? 


| Give the poor dear a little feast before she goes away,” 
mutters Mrs. Dudley, disconsolately. 
“Very well, dear,” Mrs. McCann replies, putting down 
| her knitting to take her grandson. 
| ‘Who's that come in at the front gate, Dora? I heard 
lit click. George, I suppose.” 
No, not George—a great deal handsomer than George, 


| Dora owns; hands white, instead of sunburnt, and long 


moustaches and whiskers of pale, golden hair. 

| Dora rushes out, clutching baby in a manner that 
| makes that potentate yell loudly, 

| “Isithere? Does Mrs. Forrester—”’ 

“Yes, up there,” Dora interrupts, pointing to the win- 
dow up beneath the gable-thatch, most ecstatically. 
“Mr. Forrester, you saw my advertisement?” 

“Only this morning. I suppose you are Mrs. Dudley? 
Does Mrs. Forrester wish—” 

“Do you think she would say so?” cries Dora, indig- 
nantly. “Didn’t I notify you she has been at death's 
| door, and that I know you have only to see her to be 
forgiven?” 
| “Ah, Mrs. Dudley,” Mr. Forrester returns, with a 

clouding brow, “I have something to forgive, too. Do 
| you know that the last words she said to me are ringing 
}in my ears now? Do you know that I have been search- 
| ing for her in pain and anxiety this year and more, even 
| to know if she were living or dead? If I have wronged 
her, she has wronged me—cruelly.” 
|} “And Mrs. Kesteven has wronged you both,” con- 
cludes Dora. 
| “Ah, that old Marplot,” says Harry Forrester, with an 
| angry smile. “ Where is Edith?” 

“ Upstairs—come.” Then Mrs. Dudley catches him 
by the arm impressively, as he stands on the steps of the 
| narrow stairs below her, with the clever faculty of a wo- 
man for getting a man at her mercy. “ Promise you will 
| be patient; remember that you loved her once, that you 
| wronged her, that she wronged you, and loves you now; 
that she is lonely and sad, and—and—don’t let Mrs. 
Kesteven triumph over you,” concludes Dora, earnestly, 
as she opens the yellow-painted door of the humble but 
neat and airy bed-room. 

“Edith dear! Ah, don’t hide it. Why should you be 
unwilling to let me know that you think of him, your 
| poor, dear, absent husband, eh ?” 

“There, then. Look at him Dora,” and she displays 
the miniature in the worn velvet case. “Isn't he hand- 
some—my poor Hal?” 

“Yes, dear—very !” 

“See how his hair curls, Dora; and what beautiful, 
curving, smiling lips. He doesn’t look bad-tempered, 
does he, Dora ?” 

“No, dear—poor fellow—ah !” 

“Why do you sigh? What—Dora—what are yoa Jook- 
ing at me so for? Dora, what have you heard? What 
is it? Isit anything about Harry?” cries Edith, with a 
shriek of entreaty. 

“Why, dear—only— Couldn’t you stay out a little 
while longer? She's not prepared—” 

But Edith was. At least she wasn’t going to be any 
better prepared. Her face was hidden somewhere in 
Harry’s coat collar, his fair curling whiskers mingling 
| with her bonny brown tresses, and his arms around her 
as he knelt before her chair. 

“ Edith, my poor lost darling! Edith, my poor love, 
sick and dying here alone, and her good-for-nothing hus- 


| band wandering about in search of her! 
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“O Harry forgive me—lI’ve been a bad wife!” sobs 
Edith, wildly. “You ought to hate me—and I love you 
so!” she goes on, with beautiful logic. “I shouldn’t 
have left you when we were unfortunate! Oh, I've been 
such a bad wife, Harry !” 

“No, darling, I've been a bad husband,” interposes 


Harry, penitently, kissing her hair and her thin white | 


hands, and looking as if he would like to ery but for 
shame’s sake. “ We'll do better in the future, please 
God—won't we, dear—darling Edith, my poor pretty 
little wife! Iam very poor yet, dear,” he goes on, “ only 
in a badly-paid situation; but I hope to get on better by 
and by, and then we can have a home again—and you 
will come back to me, Edith, won’t you, dearest ?” 

“OQ Harry, dear, take me back now!” cries Edith, 
stretching out her arms with tears of entreaty, “I'll try 
to make you happy, dear Harry! I can make puddings, 
and cakes, and several little things now—Dora taught 
me—and I'll learn ever so much more—I'll learn all day 
long, Harry ; only don’t—don’t—leave me here again!” 

“No, darling; no, my dear little wife,” says Harry, 
hoarsely, and getting such a bad cough that he has to 
bury his face in his handkerchief for a moment. 

“ Perhaps you will come down to tea,” says Dora, put- 
ting in her head an hour afterward, with a face all in 
puckers of suppressed delight. 

“Oh, yes, dear Dora,” cries Edith. “Come here and 
look at Harry, and tell him he is the dearest and best 
and kindest darling in the world,” 

Dora considers Mr. George Dudley’s feelings, and re- 
mains silently smiling. 

And then Edith makes up for Dora’s reticence in the 
most.ample manner, and goes down to tea clinging to her 
husband's arm, smiling, radiant, flushed and unutterably 
happy, though Harry has privately acknowledged to her 
that he has not quite ten pounds in hard cash in the 
world, and that he is going to take her to a lodging in 
Islington ; and Dora precedes them, as proudly as a gold 
stick in waiting at the least. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Forrester are coming to have tea with 
us, mother,” she announces, making an effort to pretend 
that she does not see Aunt Eliza’s face, which has grown 
green. 

“My dear—so pleased,” says Mrs. McCann, rubbing 
her hands, and nervously regarding the quantity of tea- 
cake. 

“ Edith—Mrs. Forrester—madam !” cries Aunt Eliza, 
rising to tragedy, “ perhaps you will be kind enough to— 
to—” She didn’t know how to finish, although she had 
begun so bravely. 

“To inform you that I have got my husband back, and 
that I am happy, and that we are going to begin the 
world again together—only we two together,” adds Edith, 
significantly. 

“That we will, my darling!” says Harry, heartily; 
“and, Mrs. Kesteven—” But Mrs. Kesteven was gone. 





Or all the blessings enjoyed by human beings, there is 
none better or more desirable than a cheerful, happy 


home. It is, therefore, the first duty of every one to 
endeavor to promote the most amicable relations in the 
home circle. 

Ir is certain that, nine times out of ten, we are nearer 
the truth in thinking well of persons than ill. Human 
nature is a tree bearing good as well as evil, but our 
eyes are wide open to the latter and half closed to the 
former. 





BABYLON, AND ITS RUINS. 


BY ©. 

ABYLON was one of the oldest and most celebrated 
B cities in the world, renowned for its wealth and 

immense population; but the splendid city is now 
in ruins. It was the ancient capital of the Chaldean 
Empire situated in an extensive plain, on the Euphrates, 
sixty miles south of Bagdad. It is stated by historical 
writers that the walls of Babylon were sixty miles in cir 
cumference, eighty-seven feet thick, and three hundred 
and fifty feet high, built of brick, and containing twenty 
five gates of solid brass, and two hundred and fifty 
towers. 

In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was in its 
greatest prosperity. Before Christ 538 years, it was be- 
sieged and taken by Cyrus; it wus afterward taken by 
Alexander the Great. 

The city was supposed to have been built by Nimrod. 
Extensive ruins are still to be seen, the most prominent 
of which are called Birs-Nimrod, which are supposed to 
be the Tower of Babel. They are on an elevated mount; 
they were formerly eight stories high, now they are but 
two; they will probably stand for ages, being a colossal 
mass of brickwork. 

There is also the Temple of Belus, which is built of the 
most beautiful brick masonry, and its tower, at the base, 
is more than two thousand feet in circumference. 

At a short distance from these, on the top of a tall, 
isolated mountain, is the Castle of Banias, a very stately 
ruin. It is a thousand feet long and two hundred wide, 
very symmetrical and of ponderous masonry ; its massive 
towers, bastions and turrets are wonderfully picturesque, 
as they are seen from the mountain's peak above the 
groves of ancient oaks and olives. It is almost inaccessi- 
ble now, but from appearances it was garrisoned for many 
hundred years. It is not known by whom it was built. 

There are many interesting ruins, massive walls of 
large buildings, and ponderous arches, many almost 
covered with débris, are scattered everywhere, in the 
paths and in the woods. There are Greek inscriptions in 
many places, especially over the niches in the rocks 
where the Greeks, and after them the Romans, worshipped 
the sylvan god, Pan. On a hillside are the remains of a 
costly marble temple built by Herod the Great. Many 
of its handsome mosaic floors still remain. 

A person can hardly believe that a large and beautiful 
city occupied this place, where everything now has such 
a rural, stupid and sleepy look, where a few miserable 
Arab huts only are to be seen, built upon the broken 
masonry of antiquity. The people are lazy, ignorant and 
superstitious; human beings could scarcely be more de- 
graded. It is to be hoped that at some future time they 
may become more enlightened. 

Dunellen, New Jersey. 





Ir you happen to fall into company where the talk rans 
into scandal, folly or vice of any kind, you had better 
pass for morose or unsocial among people whose good 
opinion is not worth having, than shock your own con- 
science by joining in conversation which you must disap- 
prove of. 

Tue training of children is a preparation for the 
gravest and most important relations of life, and upon 
the character of our home-life must rest the well-being 
of our nation and the permanence of all our institu- 
tions. 
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RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
CHAPTER VII. 
HE good Scotch woman stood in the doorway for a 
|’ moment in mute astonishment. Then, as Mrs. Dillo- 
way did not speak, she turned quietly away. But 
Rachel extended her hand. 

Sesun in, Janet,” she said; “come in. I was just 
wishing for you. See here!” and, smiling through her 
tears, she pointed to the “coats of many colors” that lay 
upon the carpet where Roy had thrown them. 

“Yes, I see, my lady. What does itall mean? Can I 


help you in any way? Do you wish to fold them, or to 


have them ripped, or anything?” 

Rachel told her the whole story, adding: “I do not 
know what to do, Janet. I am bewildered. Roy shows 
so much real feeling about the matter that it throws me 
off my balance. I meant to wear these black garments 
just as long as I lived; it seemed fitting and altogether 
right for me to do so. Yet there are two sides to all ques- 


tions; and Roy’s reasoning disturbs me more than I like | 


to con fess.” 


Janet was silent for a few minutes, during which her | 


eyes were averted. Then she said, deprecatingly: “ It 


is not for me to advise you in this matter, my lady. | 
You know best. But do you na remember how your | 


blessed husband, who is now wi’ the angels in Paradise, 
loved a’ bright and beautiful things? He loved the gay 
colors, the blue o’ the sky, the rare red o’ the roses, the 
gold o’ the sunset, and the green o’ the hills. He loved 


the gleam o’ the jewels he gave you, and the shimmer o’ | 


the rich silks he would have you wear. I mind how 


once, when he had been awa’ on a journey and brought 


you the casket of amethysts for a love-token, he ca’d me 
to look at them, an’ bade me mark how the purple light 
glowed in the heart o’ ilka gem! And then he clasped 


the necklace about your white tlfroat, and the bracelets | 


on yourarms. Do you na mind, my lady?’ 
“Oh, yes! I remember,” 
all. But, Janet, how can I wear them now, when life is 
so changed for me? Do you mean that?” 
“Nay, my lady, I dinna mean anything! I would na 
presume as far as that. I would only say this. Your 


little son is like his father. He was wild wi’ joy when he | 


chanced to come upon me one day as I was putting the 


she replied. “I remember it | 


| “T am ower glad, my lady,” Janet answered, simply. 
| “I am ower glad! It is naa little thing when you choose 
|to wear the dress that shall make you fairer in your 
| iatitad son’s eyes. An’ you’re ower young yoursell, to 
| wear blaek all the lang days till you're three score an’ 
ten.” 

| Rachel was examining the dresses one by one. 

“ These are, of course, all out of date,” she said. “ But 
if we could make one of them fairly presentable, I would 
wear it to-day. Roy begged me to—because it is his 

| father’s birthday.” 

| Janet looked them over with her quick, practical eye. 

| Rachel laid the blue one and the rose-colored aside. “I 
cannot wear these,” she said. “The contrast would be 

| too startling.” 

“But this, my lady, this amethyst silk will do very 
well,” suggested Janet. “I can make such changes as 
are necessary in a couple of hours, at the most. See! it is 
quite modern.” 

So Janet went to work with scissors, and thimble, and 
needle, while Rachel went down to arrange the flowers. 
Andrew had been lavish of his treasures this time, to 
| Roy’s great content. But the child noticed that his 

mother laid the very choicest of all, the freshest roses, 
| the most perfect pansies, royal in purple and gold, the 
whitest and stateliest lilies, whatever was sweetest and 
fairest, in a basket by themselves. 

“Why for do you do that?” he asked. 
| “These are to have the best place of all,” she said. 
| “We will go and put them on your papa’s grave, by and 

by.” 

“Will he come and get them? Will he be glad?” cried 
the child. “ Andrew says he loved the beautiful flowers ; 
and the roses best of all. Will he know we thought 
about his birthday, and will he come and get them, 
| mamma ?” 

They went off over the hills to the graveyard; and 
there, by the side of the low, turf-covered mound, Rachel 
tried to make the boy understand that his father could 
not really come for the flowers. But his faith was bound- 
| less; and he looked up into the blue sky with clear, un- 
| troubled eyes that would not have drooped before a host 
| of angelic visitants. 
| “If my papa does not come and get them, he'll look 
| right down out of Heaven and see them, mamma; and 
{ he’ll know they’re his. So it don’t make any matter!” 


closet in order; and I thought he would ne'er weary o’ So intent had the child been upon his flowers, all day 
asking me questions. How did his mamma look when long, that the thought of the pretty dresses he had found 
the wore the blue dress? Did his papa like the blue | gor his mamma had been crowded out. When they re- 
best, or the rose-color? And would his mamma ever, | turned from their visit to the grave, he was so tired that 
ever, ever wear them again? I thought it might trouble he was glad to climb into his crib; and in two minutes 
you, my bairn, an’ I coaxed the wee laddie awa’, and | he fell fast asleep. 

hoped he would na remember it.” | When he awoke, his mother was sitting near him. He 

“But it seems he did. Wait here awhile, Janet. I | jooked at her for a moment in blank bewilderment; then 
want to think.” | sprang into her arms with a glad cry. 

She went into the next room, and remained for about She wore the dress of pale amethyst, with delicate 
five minutes. When she came back there were fresh |} laces veiling her neck and shadowing her soft arms. 
traces of tears upon her cheeks, but a soft smile hovered Janet had found the casket to which she had alluded in 
about her lips. | the morning; and though Rachel could not be persuaded 

“ Roy is my little lover now, Janet,” she said, “and his | to wear the necklace, black velvet bands, clasped by the 
eyes are the only ones on earth that have a right to care purple jewels, encircled her throat and wrists. A half- 
whether I wear black or scarlet. If he dislikes these | opened tea-rose, with its rich setting of tinted leaves, 
sombre robes I will not wear them. I will wear the colors clung to the drooping braids of her dark-brown hair. 
he loves, and that his father loved before him.” “Q mamma! mamma!” cried the little boy, covering 
her face with kisses, and laying his finger upon the velvet 
bands with light and reverent touch. “Did you look 
like this when my papa lived here? Did you, mamma? 


* Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Junia C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 
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And now that you've got me, and I’m ’most big, and love | chamber forthwith, Ring the bell for Catharine, if you 


you so much, are you going to wear all the pretty things | please, Janet.” 


you used to wear for my papa?” The next night, after Roy had gone to his early slum 


Rachel strove to answer him gayly, but the words died bers, his mother went wandering about the house in the 


eut in kisses. She was forced to smile, howev@r, when | soft summer twilight. Reaching the Tower-room, she 
her little son took her down to dinner, with an air of such | opened the door and looked in. The shutters were un 
gallant devotion that it could hardly have been surpassed | closed, and the fine lace curtains, that were as frost 
if he had been a youth of five-and-forty summers, instead | against the window-pane, were looped back. 
of barely five. The full, round moon hung like a great pearl above the 
About a month after this, Janet came in one morning | brow of Mount Liana, flooding the precipitous ravines, 
with a letter bearing a foreign postmark. | the wild mountain gorges, and the lofty crests of the pine 
“From Mister Robert, na doubt,” she said. “I wonder trees, with an unearthly radiance. Streaming in through 
He’s been awa’ | the parted curtains, its light touched the tenantless room , 


will he ne’er be coming back to his ain? 
| with a strange, weird beauty, until the commonest objects 


a weary while.” 
“T suspect he dreads to face the changes,” was Rachel's seemed transfigured. 
answer. “There are very few of his ‘ain’ for him to | Rachel gtood for a moment on the threshold, and then 
eome back to, Janet. Only little Roy—and it is probably gliding into the room, as silently as a spectre, seated her- 
herd for his uncle to think of him as anything but a/ self in the large arm-chair that had belonged to Robert's 
phantom.” father. There was a good deal to think about. She did 
She had broken the seal, and was running her eye down | not know Robert. His coming might be a joy, or, if not 
la sorrow, it might be a perplexity. It was just an ex- 


the first page as she spoke. 
she exclaimed, | periment, she thought. At all events, it must make a 


“But he is coming, nevertheless! 
looking up with a half-startled glance, and her cheek | change in the even tenor of her life. Yet he had a strong 
flushing, as it always did under any sudden agitation. | claim upon her affection; and he was, next to her, Roy’s 
“ He will be here next week, Janet. He was to sail from | nearest living relative—almost his only one. If she 
Havre on the 10th. | should die, he would be Roy’s guardian. 

“Now may the gude Lord be praised for a’ his| Yes, there was much to think about; but she had not 
mercies!” said Janet. ‘ Many a night have I lain awake | come there to think that night. She wanted to see how 
upon my bed thinking o’ the bairn, and wondering if he | the room looked; to sit there for awhile, and feel if there 
would na die, wi’ nane to comfort him, in the wild African | was anything more needed to make it cosy and comfort 
able, this one little spot that should be a resting-place to 


deserts! He was ower fond o’ grewsome places even when 
he was but a wee bit laddie; and was na mair afraid o’ | one who had been so long a wanderer. She had culled 
danger than if he had been Robert the Bruce him- | from the other rooms and brought thither, whatever it 
sell.” seemed to her would be most closely associated with all 
“ Well, he will be here next week, if nothing happens, | happy, boyish memories; his father’s chair; a little table 
and we must make his old home all alive with joyous | that his mother had used; some quaint mantel ornaments 
welcomes. Which chamber will he like best, Janet? that she had prized. Over the mantel she had hung his 

mother’s portrait—the nfaster-piece of a renowned artist— 


Which did he use when he was a boy ?” 
A shadow passed over Janet's face. painted in the first flush of her beautiful womanhood. It 
“They had this suite of rooms together—the two young | was the only picture in the room. She would leave space, 


men,” she said; “ Mister Royal and Mister Robert. Be- | she thought, for whatever treasures he might bring from 
fore you came, Mister Royal had them refitted and made | beyond the seas. The sofa was an elegant, old-fashioned 
ready for you. And surely you will na give them up, my | piece of furniture that she knew he must remember; and 
lady ?” she asked quickly, as her sympathetic nature felt the shining brass andirons and fender were the very ones 
in which he had laughed to see the distorted faces come 


| and go, when he and Royal had roasted apples in the fire- 


the cloud—a light one, it is true—that swept over her 
young mistress’s spirit as she listened. 
“No,” Rachel answered, looking round her. This had light. 
been her bridal-chamber; here she had grown familiar} On the whole, she was well satisfied, until a sudden 
with her one great sorrow; here her child had been born. | thought struck her. The room needed a book-case; and 
“No, I cannot give up these rooms that my husband it must not be a new one, to destroy the harmony of 
ehose for me before ever I came to Woodleigh. How | things: 
would Mr. Robert like the Tower-room, Janet ?” In the library there was a stately relic of the olden time, 
The Tower-room, as it was called, was reached from | half book-case and half cabinet, the glass doors of which, 
the main hall of the building by an ascent of half a dozen | lined with fluted curtains of green silk, were always 
steps, and was lighted by large, arched windows looking | locked. She had never used it, and, in fact, hardly knew 
toward the east. Thitherward, on “hospitable thoughts | what was in it. Why should she not ascertain at once? 
intent,” went Rachel, followed by her faithful coadjutor. | It would be just the thing for Robert's room, and would 
“Tt is a beautiful room,” she said, glancing round | be in keeping with the rest of the furniture. 
critically. ‘We have had occasion to use it so little that | The German lamp on the library-table was turned low, 
I hardly knew how beautiful before. The view is| leaving the large apartment in shadow. Grand and 
superb.” sombre it looked in the half darkness. It was a room she 
She unlocked a door to the right. Itled into an apart- | seldom entered in the evening, choosing rather to sit in 
ment of about the same size, which was but partially | the small, bright parlor at the end of the hall, and every- 
furnished, and seemed to have been used as a sort of | thing seemed to wear a strange and unaccustomed aspect. 
omnium gatherum. For a moment she hesitated, as she stood in the arched 
“This room has always been as the fifth wheel in the | doorway. It seemed to her startled fancy as if the pallid 


coach,” she said. “It shall be converted into a bed-| marble busts above the alcoves, and the dark, bronze 
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figares in the corners frowned upon her and resented her | She tried to lift the cover, but that, too, thwarted her 


intrusion into their stately, silent company. 
half a mind to go back, and wait for that potent disen- 
chanter, the broad, clear, prosaic daylight. 


But after a moment, smiling at her unwonted discom- 
| were indications of a coming storm. It soughed and 


posure, she turned up the lamp, and finding the key in 
the little niche in which it lay hidden among the carved 
mogidings, she unlocked the doors of the cabinet. There 


were a féw books, most of which had her husband’s name 


written in them; tales of travel and romance and adven- 
ture, such as appeal especially to the age that lies midway 
between childhood and manhood, when fairy tales are 


outgrown, and the real work of life is not yet grown into. 


There were quantities of papers, many of them school- 


boy exercises, compositions, drawing-books, abstracts, | 
| up the box, put out the lamp, locked the library door, 


common-place books, and the like. In one corner there 
was a large, square volume, with a highly-elaborate cover, 


on the fly-leaf of which was written, “ Diary for 18—. | 


By Royal Ainslee Dilloway.” Rachel turned it over with 
tender interest. The young journalist had begun ambi- 
tiously, giving the minutest details of boy life; some of 
which, with his naive comments thereon, were irresistably 


funny. For a whole week the new diary had evidently | 


been all-engrossing. Life had been lived, it seemed, 
principally for the sake of recording it; a conclusion to 
which we are too often driven when the journals of older 
boys and girls are under consideration. Then the daily 
entries had begun to grow shorter and shorter, until, 
“Got up, as usual, and went to school,” was repeated, 
night after night, as the record of the day's adventures. 
At the end of six weeks they ceased entirely. Rachel 
laid it reverently away. It was so thoroughly boyish, 


even in the sudden collapse of its magnificence. She | 


would keep it for little Roy. ‘ 
In another drawer the collection belonged to a later 
date ; but there were no business papers or memoranda. It 


was the boy, not the man, who had lived in that old cabinet. | 


She would put its contents all away on the morrow, the 
books, the mementos of school-boy days—the whole uncata- 
logued medley—and have it removed to the Tower-room. 

It was a curiously-constructed piece of furniture. Be- 
tween the glass doors, with their silken curtains, there 
was a niche or recess, covered by a sliding panel of dark, 
fluted wood. This was locked and the -key was not in 
any of the drawers. Rachel remembered that there was 


a very small one, for which she had, as yet, found no use, | 


among a number of keys of various sizes. that were 
attached to a split ring her husband had been in the 
habit of carrying in his pocket. That might possibly 
prove to be the “ open sesame” to this closed door. 


It did so prove, fitting the wards of the small lock | 


exactly. In the recess, or whatever the aperture should 


be called, was a box—a shallow, oblong box of exquisite 


workinanship. 

Rachel took it out and held it in her hands for a few 
moments, in a vague surprise. It was strange she had 
never seen it before, that it had never been shown to her, 
when it was so beautiful a thing—so fitting an ornament 
for a lady’s boudvir. 

She looked at it more closely. It was of ebony, inlaid 
with pearl and gold, in an arabesque design. On the 
cover, in an oval medallion, was an unusually fine mo- 
saic—Aurora in her rose-colored chariot, on a ground of 
lapis-lazuli. On one end of the box, in a smaller medal- 
lion, was her husband's monogram, R. A. D., the letters 
being curiously interlaced. On the other was a fanciful 
device to which she could give no interpretation. 


She had | efforts. There was a tiny lock, the opening to which was 
| so entangled in the arabesque tracery that it seemed a 


part of it, but the key was missing. 
It was growing late. The wind had arisen and there 


sighed through the tall pine trees, it moaned in the 
valley and shricked among the hills. With all those 
records of a dead past scattered about her, the room 
seemed doubly eerie and desolate, She shivered as the 
silvyer-toned clock on the mantel struck the hour of mid- 
night. What ailed her? What weird and subtle influ- 
ence was there about the place that night, that she was 
so shaken from her wonted calm? 

Drawing her light shawl about her shoulders, she took 


leaving the contents of the cabinet still lying upon car- 
pet, chairs and tables, and flew up-stairs to her own 
room. Its light, and warmth, and cheer, its pleasant, 


| familiar sights, and more than all the quiet, regular 
| breathing of little Roy, who lay in his erib all flushed 


and rosy with sleep, soon so far restored her mental, or 
spiritual, equipoise that she could laugh at her unusual 
weakness. 

There was no key among her own trinkets that would 
unlock the box. Why, after having given up the attempt 
to open it that night, she put it in one of her own bureau 
lrawers, away from the sight of curious eyes, and out of 
the reach of meddling fingers, instead of leaving it upon 
her dressing-table, she probably could not have told, 
But having done so she crept into bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HE box haunted her, however, and it was not until 
the dawn was breaking in the east that she fell into 
an uneasy slumber. Not that she had any uneasiness 
with regard to its contents, or much curiosity, even. She 
did not dream of finding a hidden treasure therein; much 
less did she liken it to Pandora’s famous casket, out of 


which should issue a multitude of ills. But it was strange 


that she had never seen it. The possession of so costly 
and beautiful a box could not have been overlooked or 
forgotten. It was singular, certainly, that her husband 
had never shown it to her, or even once alluded to it. 

But Roy, noisy and jubilant, overflowing with exuberant 
life, awoke her at an unusually early hour with the 
announcement that it was “ Mill Day.” On one stated 
morning of each week she had now for a long time made 
a point of visiting the Mills. She looked over the books; 
she examined the bank account; she inspected the pay- 
| roll; she held long conferences with Mr. Deane. She 
had her own private officenow a comfortable, little room, 
| with green morocco chairs and tables. The floor was of 

polished oak, that could easily be kept fresh and bright, 
but under her own chair and desk was laid a heavy, green 
rug; that was both handsome and serviceable. There were 
maps upon the walls, and two or three good engravings. 
| In one corner there was a large book-case, well filled with 
| books of reference, cyclopeedias and the like; and upon 
| oans of the shelves there were half a dozen suspicious- 
looking volumes, bound in yellow calf. They looked 
strangely like law books; but as I never ventured to lay 
my sacrilegious hands upon them, I make no assertions 
on that point. And, in any case, they may have belonged 
to Mr. Maynard Vaughn. 
In this room, at a certain hour of each week, whoever 
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had any complaints to make, whoever was in trouble 
either on account of his own misdeeds or those of others, 
whoever was unfortunate, whoever considered himself ill- 
used or hardly dealt with, knew that Mrs. Dilloway could 
be found, and that she was ready to listen to all reason- 
able demands. This had grown in part, out of a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Deane’s. 

“You see, Mrs. Dilloway,” he said one day, “the hands 
don’t feel about Lampson and me just as they’d ought to. 
We've tried, if I do say it, to keep the promise I made 
you more’n four years ago, and to do our very best for 
all concerned—for the hands as well as for you. But 
they don’t always see it. They think there is too much 
power vested in us, considering that we haven't any 
hereditary right to sit on the throne. They often hint— 
some of ’em, I mean, not all—that if Mr. Dilloway was 
alive things would not be thus and so; when I know that 
we are following out his ideas just as closely as ever we 


ean. Now if they knew that at a certain fixed time they | 


could go straight to you, they would be better satisfied. 
What if you should bold a kind of a court, as it were, 
down here, say once a week?” and he laughed a little 
shy laugh, half-frightened at his own bold proposi- 
tion. 


But out of this, as I said, in due time grew the private | 


office, and {Mrs. Dilloway’s Mill Day—a day which was 
always a delight to Roy. To her it was often anything 
but that. Often it imposed upon her severe tasks and dis- 
agreeable duties. Yet it proved to be so beneficent in its 
workings, so helpful to all interested, that she learned to re- 
gard itas one of the wisest measures of her administration. 
It brought her into such close relations with her people; 


it made her acquainted with their hearts and lives, and 


helped her to see how much of true and tender feeling, 


how much of earnest loyalty, how much nobility of pur- | 


pose and aspiration, was often hidden under rough or 
common-place exteriors. It enabled her to reach them by 
many a word of help, of comfort, of warning, of sugges- 
tion, and of encouragement, that without it must have re- 
mained forever unspoken. 

This particular Mill Day proved to be an unusually 
busy one. The morning hours were devoted to some 
pressing business matters, growing out of some changes 
it seemed best to make in a part of the machinery of the 
Calico Mills. Mr. Deane, at Mrs. Dilloway’s request, 
had been collecting facts and statistics; and the pile of 
pamphlets and the array of figures that awaited her in- 
spection were truly formidable. 

“These tell the whole story, Mrs. Dilloway,” he said. 
“There’s no use trying to compete with other mills unless 
we keep up with the modern improvements. That little 
invention of Higley’s, that he’s just got patented, is going 
to be worth millions to the factories of this state alone. 
Or £0 it seems to me.” 

“And as he was one of our own boys, and the thought 
eame to him while he was with us, the Dilloway Mills 
should be the first to profit by it. Send these books and 
papers all up to the house, Mr. Deane, and I will examine 
them more thoroughly as I have leisure. Now what 
next ?” 

Several other affairs were discussed, and then Mr. 
Deane said in a Jow tone, looking round cautiously, and 
casting a quick glance at Roy, who was making a rail- 
road with his pile of pattern-books: “I wanted to talk 
with you a little about John Farrington.” 

“What of him? Roy, aren’t you tired of this close 
room? You may run out of doors, if you will not go 


near the dam. What of Farrington, Mr. Deane? Any 
trouble?” 

“ He seems to be kind of uneasy, Mrs. Dilloway. You 

see he is one of the very best hands we've got. He's 
worth his weight in gold when he’s all right. He’s got 
brains, and he reads and thinks, and knows what's what. 
But he looks sour lately, and don’t take hold just as he 
used to. He’s a discontented sort of a fellow, Farrington 
is. He is ambitious, and smart as lightning; and he is 
harder to manage than the weaker brethren. Sometimes 
I think he knows too much for his place.” 
Mrs. Dilloway leaned her head upon her hand for a 
| minute or so before she answered, by asking a question: 
|“ Why not give him a better place, then? Have you 
ever thought of that? Why not promote him?” 

“Promote him? How?” he inquired, respectfully. 

“Make him foreman in the East Mill, in place of 
Mathews, whose broken Jeg will unfit him for work for 
some months to come. Try Farrington; and when 





| Mathews is better, we will make some arrangement for 
|} him. A man has a right to be discontented who knows 
| he could be doing better than he is for himself and his 
| family. Do you not think so, Mr. Deane? It is not a 
fault in Farrington that he is ambitious; and if he is, as 
you say, ‘hard to manage,’ let him try managing others 
awhile, and see how that works.” 

Mr. Deane brought his band down emphatically. 

“By George, Mrs. Dilloway !”’ he said, “I believe you 
are right, and I admire your tactics! I never had looked 
at it in that light; but I guess your woman’s wit has bit 
the nail on the head this time. Will you see Farrington 
| yourself, ma’am ?” 

“Tf you wish it. But perhaps this advance had better 
| come to him through you.” 
| « No, ma’am!” he answered. “ A word from you dots 
| the men a world of good. They like to feel that you 
are the captain;” and, touching his hat, he left the 
office. 
| Roy's Mill Day lunch was a most important event. 
On that day he was “one of the men,” and ate bread and 
meat, and whatever of daintier fare the cook provided 
| for him, out of a veritable tin dinner-pail, which he ear- 
| ried in his own hands and deposited safely in the book- 
ease. When he could persuade his mother to share the 
‘treat, he was the happiest little boy in the universe. 
There was a green morocco lounge in the office, which 
| was there for his especial use and behoof. The space 
| beneath it was alternately a stable, a store, a picture- 
gallery and a cow-shed. Beside it he laid out railroads, 
built bridges and constructed castles. On it he was very 
sure to fall asleep when, after eating his lunch, he conde- 
| scended to lie down “just for a minute,” always protest- 
| ing that he was not a bit tired. It was while his eyes 
and ears were sealed with the seal of slumber, that Mrs, 
Dilloway was accustomed to hold her court. 

To-day John Farrington was the first to make his ap- 
| pearance ;-and it was full half an hour before he left the 
office, with a quick, elastic step, @ flushed cheek, and an 
unwonted softness in his eyes. 

“ Perhaps you do not feel like working this afternoon,” 
were Rachel’s last words. “ You can afford a half holi- 
day, can you not? Go and talk it all over with Molly.” 

“God bless her!” he murmured, as he crushed his hat 
down over his eyes to hide his emotion. “ She never for- 
gets that we are human, and have hearts that ache and 
yearn. God bless her!” 

“ What is it, Michael?” she asked the next minute of a 
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tall, sad-looking man of five-and-forty, who entered as 
Farrington left. “What is it? Any new trouble?” 

He ran his fingers through his iron-gray hair. 

“Jf I might make so bould, yer honor,” he said, “I 
am in great trouble. I—” 

“Sit down, Michael, and tell me all about it. Take 





“T would rather not call his name, yer honor; though 
I will by and by, if it be necessary. But ye can do any- 
thing, my lady. The child will heed your words when 
mine are counted as the idle wind.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“Send her up to the house on some errand, Michael. 
But you yourself must be both gentle and watchful. You 





your time,” for the man was trembling with excitement. 
qresently he broke out: “It’s my ‘aty, yer honor! 
If yer onor, being a woman, would but spake a word to 
the poor, silly craythur! She has no mother to look after 
her, yer honor knows, and, sure, she’s not doin’ just right 
these days; and she will not hear tome. She just laughs 
and flouts and tosses her curls at me, and feth, it’s out of 
my wits I am, wid not knowin’ what to do wid her! Sure, 


your honor, the poor mother would rise up out of her | 


green grave, yonder, if she knew of her goin’s on.’ 

Katy Brion was a pretty, bright-faced girl, whom 
Rachel had often seen about the Mills or in the school, 
and sometimes in the reading-room, idly turning over a 
pieture-book, or on the way to the Catholie church in the 
adjoining town, where all the Romanists among the ope 
ratives attended service. There was hut one church in 


Woodleigh, a pretty little building, erected and mainly | 
supported by the Dilloways, the pastor of which was | 


Rachel’s earnest friend and helper. A _ sweet-voiced, 
innocent child, she had thought Katy; and Rachel knew 
that, young as she was, she had been for four years her 


father’s housekeeper, besides working at odd times in the | 
Mille. Now his words startled her. 
“What do you mean, Michael? I am not sure that I 
understand you,” 
“T mean, yer honor, that my old heart is just breakin’ 


widin me, for my lamb is bein’ led asthray and away 
from me! There’s one who follows her, and who is wilin’ 
the heart out of her body wid his flatterin’ words and his 
swate looks that are as beguilin’ serpents. And she will 
not hear to me. Och, hone! I am just wild wid the pain 
of it, yer honor!” 

“How do you know this?” she asked, quietly; for 
Michael did indeed look “ wild wid the pain of it.” 

“Sure, yer honor, and haven't I my sinses? The man 


follows after her; he meets her in the meadows and in the | 
lanes; he brings her trinkets and blue ribbons for her | 
hair; he totes her away to the dances and the fairs; and | 
he’s always whisperin’, whisperin’, with false, wily words | 


that bring the blushes to her cheeks and make her eyes 
blaze like two stars!” 


“But, Michael, all this may be, and yet you may have | 


no cause for all this anxiety and grief. You expect Katy 
will marry some day—and girls will be girls.” 

“Yer honor,” he said, solemnly, and not without a cer- 
tain dignity, “I will call no names. But this is no case 
of giving in marriage. That I know right well. If you 
would but spake a word to my Katy! She sees no dan- 
ger, and she laughs at me when I would warn her.” 

“T will try to reach her if I can, Michael. But, per- 


haps, some woman of your own class could do more for | 
| here always bring forth much fruit, Mr. Forde.” 


her than I. Have you talked with any of them?” 


must be as tender as a mother to your motherless girl. 
| Do not expect too much from me; but I will do my best 
| to help you. Now you must go, for there are others 
| waiting to see me.” 
It was Molly Farrington this time, all smiles and 
tears, prouder and happier than any queen on her 
| throne, 
“You have made John your slave for life, Mrs. Dillo- 
| way!” she cried. “He says no one ever understood him 
as you do; that no one ever spoke to him such words of 
cheer and encouragement as you spoke to him to-day. 
You see he has been unhappy because he was not getting 
| on; and it made him restless and wretched, and he was 
falling into bad ways. He says you did not blame him, 
| but stretched out a hand to save him. God bless you!” 
And so they came and went, one after another. 
Very tired was Rachel Dilloway wen she went home. 
gut never since she took up the burden that dropped 
from her husband's shoulders, had she felt such utter 
thankfulness for the strength given her, as she felt that 
| afternoon. Whatever the future might bring to her, she 
had had her reward for all the labor of the past; and she 
had always had light enough for the one imperative “ next 


step.” 

On the way she stopped at the parsonage for a moment. 
Mr. Forde came out to meet her, his gentle, matronly wife 
following him. 

“You are tired and—troubled, a little,’ he said, after 
one questioning glance at her face, as Mrs. Forde drew 

toy away to stay him with flagons and comfort him with 
|apples. “ Anything gone wrong to-day?” 

| “No,” she answered, “nothing that is serious, I hope. 
| I always find my head and heart pretty full of other 
people’s troubles on the evening of Mill Day; and I have 
been kept longer than usual this time. But I did not 
come to talk about that. Mr. Forde, Mr. Robert Dillo- 
| way is coming home next week, and I want to give the 
people a holiday in honor of that event—less for his sake, 
if the truth was known, than for their's. I saw some 
tired, worn faces to-day. Will you belp me to carry out 
my plans?” 

“ Certainly; and so will Mary, who is here again to 
| answer for herself,” he said, as his wife re-entered the 
eo “So Mr. Dilloway is coming back? Iam glad 
| to hear it, though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
him. But what are your plans, Mrs. Dilloway ?” 
| “T do not know. I imagine I have none just at pre- 
sent. I only stopped in to drop a seed by the wayside, 
| in the hope that it would spring up, and, like Jock’s tree, 


” 


‘be a-growing when when I am sleeping!’ Seeds I sow 


| 


He straightened his tall form and stood as proudly erect | Once or twice, in the course of the day, a thought of 


as any pine-tree on the bills. 


| the box had flitted across Rachel’s mind. But as often 


“Would I be spaking of my own child’s folly? Weuld| had it been crowded out. Nor, when she was at home 
I have man or woman about these mills know that I had | again, was it easy for it to find lodgment within her brain, 


a fear for my Katy? I have never told any mortal of 
this; but many’s the time I have kneeled on the cowld 


Andrew was greatly excited at the prospect of “ Mister 
Robert's” speedy return; and there was no limit to his 


stones pleadin’ wid the Blessed Virgin till the mornin’ | desires as to the beautifying and putting in order of 


broke.” 
“Who is this man, Michael ?” 


everything about Dilloway Place. So he claimed audi- 
ence with our queen at once. Then came Mr. Vaughn 
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and his wife; the one intent on business and pleasure 
combined ; the other devoting her fair self to the pursuit 
of pleasure alone. They remained to tea; and it was 
eight o’clock when the train whirled them back to Lin- 
borough, and Rachel was at last at liberty to think her 
own thoughts. 

After a little soft, prayerful music, to quiet “the rest- 
less pulse of care,” she went up to her own room, where 
Roy was already asleep. Though the sunset glow had 
not yet faded from the west, the long summer day was 
over, and two or three pale stars were making faint 
attempts to twinkle through the blue. Glad at the coming 
of the quiet night, Rachel put on a cool, white dressing- 
gown, uncoiled the heavy, dusky braids that she wore as 
a royal coronet, and let her hair fall loosely upon her 
shoulders. Then she opened the drawer and looked for 
the box, half expecting to find that it had vanished as it | 
came—a vision of the night—a phantasy of the imagina- | 
tion. You see this woman, with all the practical common | 
sense that made Mr. Deane declare that she had “no 
nonsense about her, and was as clear-headed as a man,” | 
had yet another side to her nature; a side that dreamed 
dreams and saw visions; that was sensitive to sudden, 
unaccountable impulses; that felt the thrill of quickened 





heartbeats ; that flushed and trembled at its own fancies; | 
and, in short, was as charming and inconsistent as any | 


syren of them all. 
The box was there, however, just where she had placed 
it. She took it to the window and examined it closely. 


What a pretty thing it was, to be sure, with its exquisite 


Was it empty? She 
There was a soft 


coloring and its dainty devices! 
held it to her ear and shook it lightly. 
rustling—that was all. 

The tiny key-hole, if it could be called that, was sim- 
ply, to all appearance, a straight, narrow slit, that was 
almost hidden in the arabesque design. No ordinary key, 
however small, would fit it. Suddenly it occurred to her 
that there was a slender bar of gold, with some odd in- 
dentations on one edge, attached to her husband’s watch- 
guard; and she went to the next room after it. 

The watch had never been wound since Royal Dilloway 
wound it, standing by that very window, on the morning 
of his death. How well she remembered it! the very 
poise of his head and shoulders, the manly grace of his 
attitude, the flash of his laughing eyes, the tossing back 
of his dark hair, as he carelessly slipped the watch into 
his pocket, little thinking it was that day to mark the 
moment of his entrance upon another stage of being. 
For it stopped when the crash came, and the cruel waters 
swept over him. She forgot all about the box as she 
stood with the sad reminder in her hand, borne by the 
flood-tide of memory and sorrow as far as her husband | 
had been borne that fearful day. But at last she came | 
back to the present again. 

She tried the little golden bar, and it slipped into the 
narrow orifice without so much asacatch. Yet the cover 
could not be lifted, nor could she turn the bar to the 
right nor to the left. Was that a tiny gold knob, hidden 
in the coils of a grape tendril? Rachel pressed her finger 
upon it, and, with a slight click, the box opened. 

(To be continued.) 





Lirt is like a roll of costly material passing swiftly 
through our hands, and we must embroider our pattern 
on it as it goes. We cannot wait to pick up a false stitch, 


ED HOME MAGAZINE. 
“IT’S NONE OF MY BUSINESS.” 
‘J T’S none of my business,” said Peter Martin, as he 
| passed Farmer Hyde's orchard and saw one of his 
neighbor’s sons stealing apples. “ Let Ryder look 
after his own boys.” 

And he trudged on home, meeting Mr. Ryder by the way. 
His first impulse was to tell the neighbor about his son, 
but he checked the impulse, saying in his mind—* Let 
him find it out for himself; it’s none of my business. I'd 
get his ill-will, instead of his thanks, most likely.” 

It so happened that this was Jim Ryder’s first offence, 
and if Martin had told his father, the reproof or punish- 
ment that would have followed might have saved the boy 
from further crime. But, escaping detection and punish- 
ment, he was encouraged to go on in evil. 

But it was Martin’s business, even in the narrow and 
selfish sense in which he had expressed himself. He would 
have made it his business if some one had introduced a 
fever-breeding nuisance into the neighborhood, to the 
serious peril of his family. 

On that very evening Jim 
| Edward, a lad three years younger, and gave him a couple 


tyder met Martin’s son, 


of nice, red apples. 
“Where did you get them?” 


asked Edward, as he ate 


the spicy fruit. 

“ You'll not tell ?” 

“Oh, no indeed.” 

“Well, then, I got them down at Mr. Hyde’s orchard. 
I was going along there, and the apples looked so tempt- 
ing I could not resist. Mr. Hyde's got bushels and 
bushels, and he'll never miss them.” 

The boys talked it over, and the older one persuaded 
the younger that there was no great harm in taking a 
few apples. The only thing was not to be found oyt. 
| And they agreed to go round together, on the next after- 





|} noon, and help themselves to as many as they could 
carry. 

Peter Martin was returning home on the next day, and 
just as he got near Farmer Hyde's orchard, he heard a 
great outcry and barking of dogs. And soon after he 
saw Jim Ryder leap over the fence and run swiftly down 
| the road. 

“Ah, you young rascal!” he said to himself. “ Been 
stealing apples again.” 

He was moving on, when he heard himself called. 
Looking round he saw Farmer Hyde—and he saw some- 
hing else that made his heart sink like lead in his bosom. 





jt 
| He saw his little boy Edward in the tight grip of the 
| angry farmer's hand. 

“ Been stealing my apples!” said the farmer. 

At a single bound Peter Martin was over the fence, 
and, standing with pale lips before the farmer and his 
frightened boy, he cried—“ 0 Ned! Ned!” in sorrow and 
shame. “To think that you could have done a mean and 
wicked thing like this.” 

“T wouldn't have thought of it, father,” answered the 
trembling, white-faced child, “if it hadn’t been for Jim 
Ryder. He said he got some yesterday, and that it wasn’t 
any harm.” 

“The greatest rogue has got off, as is usual in such 
cases,” said Farmer Hyde, the anger going out of his 
heart at sight of the father’s pain. 3ut there is harm, 
my boy,” speaking gravely but kindly to Edward, “in 
taking what don’t belong to you. It is stealing.” 

Peter Martin went home that day a wiser man; and 
with some clearer notions of his responsibility in the life 
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A ROMANCE OF THE DOLE. 


BY MARION KNIGHT. 


country on the pretense that one was enjoying him- 

self travelling and sight-seeing. The mere travel- 
ling—the being jolted in crowded stage-coaches and 
dilgrences over bad roads, and the quite as tiresome rides 
in rail ¢ars, not built as those in America are, with one 
long saloon, where the traveller can at least amuse him- 
self studying his fellow-passengers; but divided into 
compartments of four seats each, into which one is locked 
with nobody knows who—a madman, perhaps (vide 
magazine stories); and has, still worse, to take the 
ehance of being obliged to ride backwards, and thus 
suffer the horrors of sea-sickness upon land—this mere 
teavelling itself, I repeat, is not my ideal of enjoyment. 

My travels must consist of very brief going and very 
long sojournings. Thus, when I madethe grand tour,” 
several years ago, it was not my ambition t> come back 
again to America with the boast that I had “done” the 
greatest number of miles in the shortest possible time 
and at the greatest possible expense); but to bring with 
me an exhaustless series of pictures of mountains, rocks, 
rivers, plains and cities, and of the people in their charac- 
teristic costumes, and engaged in their ordinary occupa- 
tions, that should furnish me amusement and mental 
occupation to the end of my life. 

When I came to a pleasant, attractive place, there I 
pitched my tent and stayed, days, weeks or months, as 
the whim seized me, until I knew it all by heart, and had 
forever after a hundred pleasant memories connected 


l NEVER did believe in hurrying and scurrying over a 


with it, By this means I learned to know that humanity | 


was closely allied the world over; that noble and peasant 
alike were moved by the same impulses and emotions, 
the differences between them being more in seeming and 
in outward circumstances than in reality. You know I 
always was something of a cosmopolitan, and this style 
ef journeying, or rather sojourning, increased that ten- 
dency rather than diminished it. I found brothers and 
sisters everywhere. Not brothers and sisters in ties of 
affection, but men and women swayed by like feeling 
with myself; differing, perhaps, in outward manifesta- 
tions of religious belief—that which brings people closer 
together than anything else—yet each in our own way 
bowing down to Goodness, Wisdom and Omniscience. I 


have been less of patriot—that is, a blind, unreasoning | 


patriot, believing my country to be unequivocally the 
beat in all things upon the face of the earth—ever since 
those pleasant days of European travel; for I then learned 
to comprehend that, be a government republican or 


er monarchical, where the people are happy and con- | 
tented, where education is encouraged, where talent is | 


recognized and fostered, and where the arts and sciences 
prosper, there must be much that is commendable, and 
much that we, “the greatest nation upon earth,” might 
study to advantage. 


Nor is this all. The loiterer by the wayside gathers | 


up many a story—comedy, tragedy or romance—the ex- 
istence of which the flying visitor never even suspects. 
Te the latter, the men and women of the strange countries 
through which he travels might as well be puppets or 
artist's lay figures, dressed up in picturesque costumes 


and stationed along the roadside, for all the connection | 
they have in his mind with a real, living, enjoying, | 


hoping, fearing, loving, hating, suffering world. The 
memory of my travels is crowded with episodes of various 


kinds, which gave to them their most delightful feature, 
and which I would have missed altogether if I had 
travelled at the common speed of tourists. Let me recall 
one of these. 

One sunny day late in July, I found myself on the 

shores of Lake Geneva—that beautiful lake to which no 
| description can ever do justice. Into its upper end the 

Rhone pours a muddy flood, which is soon dispersed in 

the crystal waters of the lake. The lake finds an outlet in 
| the same river at the City of Geneva, returning the waters 
lent it in unsullied purity. 

To the north-west of the lake rises the range of the 
| Jura Mountains, which form a natural barrier between 
| Switzerland and France. To the south-east spring up the 

Bernese Alps. The town Lansanne sits upon the northern 
bank, while hamlets and beautiful villas dot its borders. 

The peasants of the Canton Sand are a simple, happy 
| people, such as one finds nowhere save in Switzerland. I 
| chanced to come at an auspicious time, if I would see 
| them in their holiday garb and at their merriest. The 
| following Sunday was the first of August, and all the 
| young people of both sexes of the villages of the Canton, 
| following a custom, the beginning of which dates too far 
| back to be traced, were to go on that day to the summit 
of the Déle, and hold a merry-making. The Ddle is an 
elevated peak of the advance guard of the Jura moun- 
| tains, and from its top the eye commands an extensive 
| prospect. This top consists of a broad plateau covered 
with a soft, green carpet of grass, a bold yet not inap- 
propriate place for a picnic. 

On Sunday morning, after early services, the young 
men and maidens began to pour in all directions toward 
the Déle. Some were on foot, others came in the rude 
| vehizles of the country. They were all in holiday cos- 

tumes, and much more picturesque, and, to my taste, 

prettier, they looked than a similar company in our own 

country. Some few of the women were dressed in modi- 

fied French fashions, but most of them appeared in the 

ordinary peasant’s garb—petticoat short enough to show 
| well-turned ankles, and feet of sufficient proportions to 
ensure a magnificent carriage. Their waists, in no wise 
deformed by any horrid contrivances of fashion, were full 
and beautiful in outline, and set off by the bright, co- 
quettish bodices which were a distinctive feature of their 
garb. They were plump and rosy, arid glowing with 
superabundant health—very queens among women. I 
have said that some few had laid aside the national cos- 
tume. I dare say by this time foreign fashions are creep- 
ing in to a greater extent among them, and that, owing 
to the constant influx of strangers amongst them, and the 
foree of pernicious example, the day is not far distant 
when the quaint peasant’s garb will be entirely laid aside, 
and the Swiss peasant woman will try to climb her native 
hills in a travelling-dress, and her husband will appear 
in his Sunday’s best in a coat of Parisian cut and a dress 
hat. 

I found the ascent of the mountain somewhat arduous; 
but when it was reached, the view from its summit well 
repaid me. A great cloud enveloped the whole scene, 
save in the distance to the southward, Mont Blane reared 
| its snow-covered head above the clouds, and shone and 

glittered in the morning sunlight. Gradually the cloud 
| melted away, and peak upon peak pierced through it. 
Then it seemed to shiver in a thousand fragments, and 
there stretched around and beneath me the loveliest view 
|I ever beheld. The lake spread a silver sheet to the 
southward, while hills and valleys, with farms, vinyards 
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and pastures, gave an endless variety to the landscape. 
In the distance on every hand rose alp upon alp, promi- 
nent among them being Mont Blane, whose snowy 
height appeared sharp and distinct, although at a distance 
of nearly seventy miles. The view from the Déle em- 
braces nearly a hundred leagues in diameter, from Dau- 
phiny on the one hand to St. Gothard on the other. 

The merry-makers were courteous and attentive to the 
strangers who had come to pass the day with them. 
indicated by word and gesture—more by the latter than 
by the former, as their patois was scarcely intelligible— 
the different points of ircerest in the extensive landscape. | 
One pointed out to me whore Lake Neufehatel might be 
seen in the dim distance; but, alas! my eyes failed to 
detect the faintest gleam of silver. Another showed me 
Mont Cenis, where the tunnel was then being constructed, 
and the road to Rome. 


nestling in a valley or clinging to a hillside, 
A young man, who knew a little English, picked up 
from the many travellers who had visited the neighbor- 


hood, told me a tragedy which had once occurred upon 
the spot. Down one side of the mountain is a sheer pre- | 
cipice, on the edge of which some of the boldest of the | 
lads were even then walking, to display their daring to | 


the maidens. Ona /*te day, like the one then being cele- 
brated, there were present a young couple who had been 
married but that morning. The new-made husband and 
wife drew away from the gay crowd, and in order to find 


the sweet seclusion which they so longed for, they walked | 


up and down the path which lay along the precipice. 
The woman's foot slipped and she fell down the abyss, 


dragging after her ber husband, who made a vain effort | 
They were dashed to pieces upon the rock 


to save her. 
below, and I was shown the identical place, which, from 
its reddish color, it was easy to imagine was stained with | 
their blood. 

Meantime the company of revellers were enjoying 
themselves to their utmost. Dances, games and feats of 
strength served to pass the time; and when the hour for 
refreshments came, al! were ready with hearty appetites 
to partake of the delicacies prepared for them, the milk 


and cream for which bad been furnished by the shepherds | 


of the neighboring chalets. 

I soon discovered that, simple and unsophisticated as | 
this peasantry seemed to be, they were quite as well 
versed in the arts of love-making and flirtations as people | 
of the world. Lasses smiled or | 


of more knowledge 


frowned, as the humor inclined them, and lads looked | 


pleased or scowled to match. 

One couple especially attracted my attention, and sub- 
sequent events served to fix them in my memory. The 
youth was stalwart of frame and pleasant of countenance, 
and they called him Carl. The maiden was fairer and 


more delicate than most of her companions, and with a| 


wealth of golden curls which hung loosely about her 
neck, 
peasant’s dress, and wore, instead, garments modelled 
after more modern fashions. Her dress was very simple 
and plain, and such an one as an English or American 
girl might have worn at home or at a picnic. 
Rosa—that was her name—was a born coquette. 


looker-on could see that she valued Carl’s little finger | 


more than the whole body of any one else present. Car! 
alone was kept in the dark. She smiled upon, and danced 


with, every other lad, but the looks and words she flung 
to Carl were few and cold indeed, and barely sufficient to | 


They | 


Still others showed me the | 
steeples of their village churches, or their own homes | 


She was one of the few who bad abandoned the | 


Any | 


hold him in her\power. No doubt I lost much of this 
play by failing to comprehend the language, but the pan- 
tomine was sufficiently interesting to absorb my atten 
tion. The afternoon wore away, and Rosa became more 
saucy in manner and triumphant in look, while Car! 
allowed black despair to seize him. He retired from the 
rest, and stood with folded arms and lowering brows. 
After a time a dark-eyed beauty accosted him. At first 
he snubbed her terribly—one could see that without need 
| ing to hear. But presently the lad pricked up his ears, 
| 80 to speak, and the first thing I knew, he was whirling 
his vivacious and really bewitching companion in the 
dance. Rosa looked on and laughed, and flirted harder 
|than ever. But Carl never looked at her. He seemed 
| really too content with things as they were to have room 
| for any regrets. I fancied I saw a change come over the 
countenance of the blonde—a look of surprise and curi 
osity. Carl and the brunette walked away down the 
mountain side, gathering great handfuls of downy- 
| covered Leonto podium, golden-rayed Seneecfo alpinus, 
| Vanilla-seented Satinuwm nigru n and Alpine pinks, all of 
which grew in abundance in the clefts of the rocks. Long 
before the hour elapsed which brought them back, Roga 
was unmistakably uneasy. I first learned of their return 
by the light which sprung into her eyes. Evidently she 
| thought she had played her fish far and long enough; 
| for, as they drew nearer, she ran forward with a smile 
and a kind word to Carl. You will never make me believe 
that that young man was not put up to his part by the 
dark-eyed girl at his side. I expected to see him get 
| down on his knees before Rosa in his gratitude. I knew 
|he longed to do it. But, instead, turned from her 
cavalierly, and walked away in an opposite direction, 
I saw the’ tears trickling down Rosa’s cheeks, in spite 
of her efforts to keep them back, and when one of her 
recently most favored admirers approached her, evidently 





he 


| ‘ 

with the intent to console her, she poured upon him such 
| a torrent of indignant words (if I might judge by looks 
}and gestures,) as sent him back where he came from in 


lastonishment and discomfiture. Carl sent a furtive 
glance after her, but his companion still kept him prisoner, 
I sincerely believe with the best intent in the world, that 
Rosa might beeome sufficiently penitent and bumble. 
| Rosa wandered away, and I lost sight of her, So it seems 
| did they all. 

When the time for departure came, there seemed to be 
the question, “Where is on all their tongues. 
| Nobody knew. Carl, with a white look on his fuee, 
rushed to the precipice and glanced over the edge. 
Thank God! she was not there. 
and she was not found, it was his turn to become 
juneasy. He turned to the girl at his side with evident 
| words of upbraiding. The young men of the company 
separated in different directions to find the lost one; and 
” was sounded in every direction, 


tosa ? 


As the moments passed 


| on, 


soon the call “ Rosa! 
an@echoed back from cliffs near and far. 

The day was drawing to aclose. It was necessary that 
the company should disperse, so a number volunteered to 
stay and join in the search, while the rest accompanied 
the maidens safely down the mountain side. 

The grief of Carl was something terrible to witness 
There were dangerous precipices, over the edges of which 
a bewildered girl might stumble; rough mountain paths, 
| where she might lose her way and wander on for days 
| until death found her. 

I was forced to go back to my quarters, but ata late hour 
of the night I learned that no traces had been obtained 
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of Rosa. All night long the brave mountain lads with 
torches and alpenstocks ranged up and down the moun- 
tain side, and through the surrounding valleys, making 
the rocks resound with their calls, and still found her 
not. 

When daylight came, and they met at their rendezvous, 
they looked in one another’s faces with blank, despairing 
gl@ices. Carl was nearly distracted with grief and re- 
morse. The others partook gratefully of the breakfast 
which was sent them from the neighboring chalets, but 
he swore he would not taste food so long as Rosa was not 


found. Again they scattered to the search. Hours 


passed on, and at last the glad signal which had been 
agreed upon in case she or any trace of her was found, 


was heard far, far away in the distance. All hastened to 
the spot, to share in the general rejoicing if she were 
found, or to concentrate their efforts upon her trail. 
Alas! it was only her shawl, which had been discovered 
clinging in the brambles along the rocky path. There 
was some little encouragement in this, for she herself 
could not be so very far away. 

Love was the keenest on the scent. 
came upon her as she lay stretched on the rocky ground 
where she had evidently fallen. Her eyes were closed 
and her face was white. His heart stood still for a mo 
ment in terror. Had he discovered her at last, only to 
find her already snatched away from him by death ? 
She is only in a fainting fit, 


It was Carl who 


But, no! she breathes. 
brought on by great exhaustion ; an unconsciousness akin 
to death; but, thank God! not death itself. It took but 
a moment for the young giant to spring over the interven- 
ing rocks, and gather the unconscious girl in bis arms. 

Must I stop here? If I were a novelist, here occurs 
the opportunity for an effective scene. Here should 
eome a touching description of Rosa's return to con 
sciousness, to find herself close clasped to her lover's 
breast. There should be a record of tender words spoken, 
sweet kisses exchanged, vows of love and constancy, and 
promises of abstinence from all flirtation in future. And 
no doubt there was all that; but I was not there to see, 
and Carl said never a word about it. Besides, if I had 
been there, I might have seen the kisses, but the words, 
spoken in the unintelligible patois of the Canton Sand, 
would have been all lost upon me. 

There was deep rejoicings when Rosa was brought 
back to the village, accompanied by the crowd of youths 
who had joined in the search for her. The merry co- 
quette had evidently been a general favorite among the 
lads of her canton; but though doubtless more than one 
heart yearned for her, all seemed of one accord to yield 
her up to her rescuer, to whese arm she clung so closely. 

As I understood her story, after Carl's repulse she had 
wandered away by herself along a path which led down 
the mountain side, utterly discomfited, and little caring 
where she went. When she had sought to retrace her 
steps, she had mistaken the way, and, each moment be- 
coming more bewildered, had at last wandered aimlessly 


on, hoping to meet some one, or find some place of 


shelter, until night overtook her. Still wandering in the 
darkness, and escaping as by a miracle the many dangers 
which beset her path, she had at last sunk down upon 
the stones, and knew nothing more until she awakened to 
find Carl's arms around her. 

Wan and worn as’ Rosa was from the perils of the 
night, there was yet a new beauty in her eyes—a beauty 
which the saucy coquette of the day before had lacked. 
Carl, I am sure, saw it as well as I, for it was when her 





eyes turned upon him that it beamed the fullest in her 
face. 

I did not remain to hear the sequel, but I think I am 
safe in predicting that before the villagers sought the 
summit of the Déle on the first Sunday in August of the 
coming year, Rosa set Carl’s jealous fears forever at rest 
by giving herself entirely to him. 

And thus no doubt ended, in a very common-place 
manner, that little romance which I witnessed upon the 
summit of the Ddle. 





PROFANE SWEARING. 
W: find in the New York Observer the following 


incident: 

“Coming down the Hudson River the other 
day, I sat at dinner in the seatnext to the head of the 
table; the man—observe I do not say the gentleman— 
who had the head was a well-dressed, rather pompous- 
looking personage, who spread himself widely, as if he 
were master of the feast. The waiters did not appear to 
be impressed with a sense of his greatness, and were in 
no special haste to do his bidding. At length he broke 
out upon one of them with some violence, and ordered 
what he wanted, with several horrid oaths, which dis- 
gusted every one but himself; for he turned to me, a 
total stranger, and said: ‘That’s the way to speak te 
them, if you want anything done, ain't it?’ 

“T replied with some degree of gentleness: ‘It may be 
your way, but it is very disagreeable to the rest of the 
company.’ 

“Oh, you’re one of the sanctimonious sort, are you,’ 
he cried out, ‘who don't swear at all, I suppose?’ 

“* Not sanctimonious,’ I answered, not the least bit of 
it; quite the reverse; but I have been over the world a 
good deal, and was never yet in a civilized country where 
it was considered proper to swear at a public table.’ 

“TI kept my eye steadily on his while saying these 
words, and was somewhat apprehensive of an explosion ; 
if I had looked down, he might have struck me, for he 
was very mad; and after blurting out his right to say 
what he pleased, where he pleased, and making a show 
of eating a little, he left the table before the rest of the 
company were half done their dinner. He stood a minute 
or two behind my chair, as if uncertain as to what he had 
better do about it, but concluded to drop the subject and 
retire. I did not see him again. 

“When he had left the cabin, the gentlemen near me 
expressed their gratification at the manner in which the 
fellow had been reproved, and congratulated themselves 
on his speedy retreat from the field.” 

The man who swears profanely is usually a coward at 
heart. His oaths are his bluster; his pretence of being 
« kind of fire-eater, of whom all should stand in fear, 
All decent men hold him in contempt; and, if he were 


| oftener rebuked, as in the case just given, the publie 


would be freer from his annoyance than at present. 
KILLED LABOR.—Every mechanic 
should strive to excel in his work—to gain the high- 
est skill, and to put as much thought as possible into 
what he is doing. Skilled labor is almost always paid 
the best. The more a man’s mind goes down into what 
he is doing, the more excellent will be his work, and the 
quicker will he rise above the level of a mere human ma- 
chine, that day after day merely executes its task, but 
never improves. 


and artisan 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS.* 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

bad HE Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Savings Fund ” 
T soon opened its doors for business, and advertised 
to pay four per cent. on all deposits, We had an 
issue of our own, and on our bills was engraved, in a con- 
apicuous line, “ CarrraL $200,000.” There were no re- 
strictive banking laws in the State at that time, and our 
charter was as liberal as could be desired. We could 
make our circulation about what we pleased, and loan our 
funds on real estate, or bonds, or mereantile paper, as we 
might think best. We could issue post notes to any 
amount, if desired; do, in fact, pretty much anything we 
pleased ; our only concern being to hide as much as pos- 
sible our real condition and business from the public, and 

yet manage to hold the public confidence. 

Of the two hundred thousand dollars capital, but a very 
small portion was paid in. There were two thousand 
shares of stock, owned chiefly by the Board of Directors. 
Two hundred shares of this stood in the name of certain 
members of the legislature through whom the charter had 
been obtained. Five hundred shares were owned by Mr. 
Garnish. 

What special need had we for a large paid-in capital, 
when we had only to print handsome bills and sign them 
to get as much as we wanted? 

I shall never forget the feeling I had when I first com- 
menced signing “H. Me.cnor, Treas.,” on the face of 
elegant-looking bank-notes of all denominations, from 
one dollar up to a thousand, thus creating wealth at the 
touch of a pen. I bad a new sense of power and large- 
ness. 

Our banking-house had a showy exterior, and we soon 





found plenty of depositors among small and needy trades- 
men who wanted accommodations. It was our policy to | 
make friends, and we discounted lightly the paper they | 
offered ; but our largest transactions with them were in 
short loans of a week or ten days on checks, in order to | 
get out our bills. These checks brought us the bills of 
other banks, and by means of these we could steadily and 
quietly increase our stock of coin. 

Garnish gave most of his time to the bank. He wasa 
clear-seeing, shrewd man, and moved forward with cau- 
tion and prudence. He did not intend to go in reck- 
lessly and make a failure, counting on the gains of 
disaster. But he did mean to use the funds of the bank 
for his own advantage; and he believed himself sharp 
enough to do so without danger to the institution, or loss 
to those who confided in its stability. 

From the day I became treasurer of the Tradesman’s 
and Mechanic's Savings Fund, I noticed a difference in 
, the way people treated ine. There was a deference and | 
? courtesy I had never observed before. Men who would | 
' have passed me on the same side of the street without a | 
sign of recognition, now stopped for a word or two, or | 
bowed to me across the way, lifting their hats graciously. 
I rose suddenly into a man of importance. Even Bald- 
win, and the various members of the firm in which I had | 
been a humble clerk, treated me, when we happened to 
meet with a respectful demeanor that took me by sur- 
prise. 

Among our earliest depositors were Peter Lark & Co. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by T. 8. Antnvr, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 





Peter called to see me at the bank a week after we opened 
its doors for business. He came into the treasurer's 
room, where I was sitting at my desk, and greeted me 
with a cordiality unknown in the past. He congratulated 
me on my good fortune in obtaining so fine a position, 
complimented our new institution, and spoke warmly of 
the men who had control of it, especially of our president, 
Mr. Garnish, who was, he said, one of the shrewdest and 
most far-seeing men in the city. 

“T must open an account with you,” he remarked as 
he went away. “We often let considerable balances lie 
in bank, and your four per cent. is worth having.” 

In about a week he called and opened an account, 
making a deposit of a thousand dollars. On the day fol- 
lowing, he checked out eight hundred, and a little before 
three o’clock deposited the check of Peter Lark & Co. 
on another bank. 

On that very evening he and his wife made us a call. 
Peter was particularly affable, but his wife and Marion 
did not get very near each other. Mrs. Lark was a cold, 
rather haughty woman, and I noticed that her eyes were 
critical in their observation of our furnishing. More 
than once I saw her look from curtains to carpet, and 
from mirrors to sofas, with a meaning on her face not to 


It was for six hundred dollars. 


be mistaken. 

“T don’t like her at all,” said Marion, after Mr. and 
Mrs. Lark had gone away. 

“NorI. But as they have called, we shall have to re- 
turn the visit.” 

“T don’t see any compulsion in the ense,” returned 
Marion. “There is no law to make us associate with dis- 
agreeable people.” 

“Nothing but the law of policy,” I replied. “I'm in 
public business now, and must keep on the best possible 
terms with the public. 
and his father-in-law is a man of wealth and influence. 
If he wants to be secial and intimate, it will not be 
politic to repel him, I don’t believe his account will be 
of much use to us; but he is a talker, and may bring us 
other accounts better worth having. A new institu- 
tion like ours must make friends wherever they can be 
found.” f 

A few evenings afterward we called on Lark and bis 
wife, and were received with particular graciousness on 
his part. Mrs. Lark and Marion got closer together than 
on their first meeting, though neither felt very strongly 
dra\.= to the other. 

liow mean and poor, how almost contemptible, did 
everything seem when we returned home and sat down 
in the parlors that had once looked so elegant! Even 
our window-curtains had lost their proud bearing, and 
The parlors of Mr. and Mrs. 


Peter is one of our depositors, 


hung limp and dispirited. 
Lark were princely in comparison with ours. 

Next morning, on taking up the newspaper, my eyes 
drifted almost involuntarily to the column in which were 
the advertisements of houses to let; and I looked through 
them with a newly-awakened interest. 

“To Let—The new and handsome dwelling, No. 840 


| —— Street. Rent, $800.” 


I read the advertisement aloud as we sat at the break- 
fast-table, and then looked across at Marion, but without 
speaking. Her face had been dull, but it was alive ina 
moment, 

“T guess that will suit us,” said I, ‘with more of earnest- 
ness than pleasantry in my voice. 

“Suit us?” Marion rejoined, affecting not to under- 
stand me. 
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“Yes. Don’t you think so? It’s in one of the best 
neighborhoods in the city.” 

“T didn’t know you had any thought of moving,” said 
my wife. 

“Things have changed with me,” I replied. “For a| 
poor clerk, this was all well enough,” glancing around | 
the room; “ but I am now the treasurer of an important | 
mogeyed institution, and the position requires a different 
wt of living. Before, nobody knew or cared whether I 
was in a cellar or garret; but now every one knows me, 
and takes note of howI liv». I have the character of 
our bank to maintain as well as my own. This, you see, 
puts a new face on things.” 

A light broke into Marion’s eyes. 

“ Eight hundred dollars is a very high rent; don’t you 
think so? Can we afford it?” 

“ Better than to live in this poor way,” I replied. “It 
will hurt my position; and hurt the bank. People will 
say that the Tradesman’s and Mechanie’s Savings Fund 
can’t be mach of a concern if its treasurer must live like 
a third-rate merchant’s clerk. The public takes note of 
little things, and judges by straws as to which way the | 
wind blows. I will look at this house as I go to the bank 
this morning.” 

I did look at the house. It was large and handsomely | 
finished, and stood in one of the best neighborhoods in 
the city. It stands there now, having been modernized | 
within a few years, and the owner gets for it an annual | 
rent of two thousand dollars. After bank hours I took 
Marion to see it. It more than filled her desires. 

“We will take it,” I said. 

“You know best,” was her acquiescing reply. 

On the following day I rented this house. It cost just 
one thousand dollars to furnish the two large parlors. I 
gave my note at six months in settlement of the bill. 

What splendid looking parlors they were in our eyes, | 
as, after removal and full possession, Marion and I sat in 
them on the first evening, with over a dozen gas-lights 
making everything more brilliant than day. How proud 
and confident I felt! Such elegance I had scarcely hoped | 
to ever call my own. 

“ Mra. Lark’s carpets don’t compare with these,” said 
Marion, in a tone of satisfaction. 

I was walking through the folding doors, with Marion | 
on my arm, as she said this. I was about replying when 
I noticed a letter on the mantel of the front parlor. It | 
stood against an elegant china vase. 

“What is this?” I asked, as I stepped forward and 
took the letter. As I lifted it, I saw in one corner of the | 
envelope, the printed card of Link, Royal & Co. It was 
as if a dash of cold water had gone over me. A sudden 
alarm fell upon my guilty heart. Had the day of pride 
and the day of downfall come together? 

Marion saw my paling face in the large mantel-glass, | 
before which I stood, and I saw in the same glass the 
pallor and fear that swept into hers. How swiftly had 
the bright hour faded and the night fallen! And a simple 


letter, the contents unknown, had wrought this wretched 
i 








change! 

My first impulse was to thrust the letter, unopened, 
into my pocket, and read it when alone. But I had be- | 
trayed too much feeling at its reception for a course like | 
this. So, with a blind plunge forward, I broke the enve- 
lope, and ran my eyes quickly over the writing within. 

“ Pshaw !” T exclaimed, with a forced laugh. “Some of | 
Baldwin's nonsense.” 

“What about? What does he say?” asked Marion. 

VOL. XLu.—40, 


I read aloud, pretending to give the contents of the 
letter, making up something as I went along. What it 
was I cannot now remember. But I knew Marion was 
not satisfied; and that, almost for the first time, I saw in 
her face a question of my truthfulness. I turned off, one 
by one, the brilliant lights, leaving our elegant parlor in 
darkness, never to look beautiful and attractive in my 
eyes again. Silently we went up-stairs together. 

“What does Baldwin mean?” asked Marion. “I don’t 
understand him.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” I replied. “He tries to be very 
smart, sometimes. But I'll be even with him.” 

I sat down, taking up a newspaper and pretending to 
read. I wanted to get Marion’s eyes off of my face, so 
that I could think without betraying my thoughts. The 
letter was not from Baldwin; I had given his name be- 
cause it came first into my mind; but from Mr. Royal. 
It read thus: 


“Mr. Hiram Mevtcnor—Dear Sr: I wish to see you 
at my house this evening. There is something in your 
accounts that needs explanation. The matter is serious, 
and has an ugly look. “Yours, ete., 

“Joun Rorau.” 


After pretending to read for awhile, I told Marion that 
I had an engagement with Mr. Garnish that evening on 
business connected with the Savings Fund. I saw doubt 


|eome into her eyes again, and an anxious look settle on 


her face. She said’ nothing. 

I went out feeling like one going to an inevitable doom. 
Mr. Royal met me with a very sober face. 

“Things have an ugly look, I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Melchor,” he began, as soon as we were alone. “ Three 
or four very strange things have been discovered in your 


| accounts.” 


“ Of what nature ?” I asked, trying, but in vain, to hide 
the alarm I felt. The agitation I could not repress be- 
trayed me. 

“It is as I feared!” said Mr. Royal, showing more 
sorrow than indignation. ‘0 Melchor! Melchor! How 
could you have so outraged my confidence and thrown 
away your integrity?” 

I covered my face with my hands and sat cowering and 
shivering before him. I was a weak and helpless crimi- 
nal, without excuse, and without denial. His eyes seemed 
to be looking into my heart and reading its miserable 
secrets. Thus I sat, without speech or motion, my abject 
silence giving, every moment it was prolonged, a deeper 
confirmation of’ my guilt, and rendering anything short 
of confession a dangerous folly. 

“There is only one hope for you now,” he said, “and 
that lies in the fréest and fullest explanation you can 
make. I must know just how this thing has been done, 
and to what extent. I may be able to save you from dis- 
grace and ruin; and I will if I can. But let me warn 
you against any attempt to cover up or deceive. Make a 
clean breast. Tell me everything; and when I know all, 
I will see what can be done.” 

I saw that Mr. Royal meant what he said; and made 
a full confession. When I had done, he said: “There 
is only one way of escape for you, Melchor; and that is 
by the way of restitution. You say that the whole sum 
of your abstractions amounts to a little over six thousand 
dollars. If you can make this good to our firm, well, we 
shall have no wish to expose and ruin you.” 

“T can make it good if you will be silent and give me 
time,” I replied. 
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“ How much time will you require?” Mr. Royal asked. 

“A year,” Lanswered. “ That is, if no damaging sus- 
picions get abroad. My good name must not be touched. 
Who knows of this?” 

“None but Mr. Link and Mr. Baldwin.” 

“Baldwin! Oh, dear! I'm afraid of him.” 

“You needn't be. If you make it all right, there'll be 
no danger from him.” 

“ But the bookkeeper ?” 

“He doesn’t understand what the discrepancies mean, 
It will be easy to drop all examinations where they now 
are.” 

I began to breathe more freely. 

“ Our firm will want security,” said Mr. Royal. 

“Of what nature?” I inquired, 

“ What can you give?” 

“T have no property. But you have my good name at 
stake.” 

“That would not help us if you were to die. Nothing 
to give it.” 

“Very well; if I must, I must. But I shall need time 
to look about me.” 

“Oh, certainly. How long will you want?” 

“Can I have a month?” 

“ Yes; on one condition,” 

“ What?” 

“ An acknowledgement in writing that you owe us this 
money.” ; 

“In what shape?” 

“Tn that of a simple due-bill.” 

I assented to this, giving the due-bill at once. 

When I passed into the street, on leaving Mr. Royal's | 
house, I felt so weak that I could hardly stand. My | 
clothes were wet with a clammy perspiration, I was | 
crushed by a sense of humiliation. My guilty secret was | 
no longer my own, but shared by others who could ruin me | 
with a word. These were men whom I was liable to meet 





any and every day, and with whom I might have business 


transactions, who knew me for a peculating scoundrel, | 
and who would trust a convicted thief as quickly as they 
would trust me. Ah, I had a wretched life before me, 
and shrunk from the coming future with a sickening 
dread. 

I was standing at the counter a few days afterward, 
when I saw Daldwin enter the bank. He came forward 
with an easy, familiar air and gave me bis hand, I felt | 
the color rising to my face. 

“Can I speak a word with you?” he asked. 

I took him back into my private room. He drew out 
his pocket-book, after being seated, and, taking from it a 
note, said, in an easy, confident way as he handed it to 
me: “I want this diseounted, Melchor. It has the firm's 
endorsement, you see, and is all right. I guess I'll open 
a personal account in your institution. I do a good deal 


of outside business—you understand.” 


What could I do but meet his wishes promptly? I was 
too much in his power to hesitate. The drawer of the 
note, which was for three hundred dollars, I did not 
know; but the endorsement of Link, Royal & Co., which 
I saw to be in Baldwin's hand, made it safe enough. 

“ All right,” I made answer. “You can open an ac- | 
count, and I will have this note passed to your credit.” 
“Thank you,” he replied, ip the tone of one acknow- 
ledging an expected favor. I gave him a bank-book and 
a check-book, and he went away. He had been easy and | 
cordial in his manner; and I knew that this transaction | 


was but the beginning of a series that would lead me | 
knew not whither. I was in his hands; I felt that to 
deny him would be dangerous. 

Two days afterward, Baldwin came in about two o'clock 
and said they were short a thousand dollars in making 
up their bank account. He handed me the firm’s check 
for that eum, dated on the next day, and I gave him the 
money for it. I saw by the signature that Mr. Royal 
had drawn the check. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

ITE month given me to obtain security was drawing 

to a close, and nothing had yet been arranged 
Baldwin, who came in every few days for some favor o1 
accommodation for himself or the firm, which I dared not 
refuse, at last spoke of the matter, and said that I had 
better have it arranged without further delay, as the 
senior members of the firm were becoming restless. 

“Tt’s an ugly thing to have hanging over you, Me! 
chor,” he said, with the manner of one speaking to a 
friend ; “and you'd better get it in the shape of a secured 
debt as quickly as possible. You know Mr. Link to be a 
hard and vindictive man. He wanted to blow the whole 
thing, and send the case to court as a warning and an 
example; and if it hadn't been for Mr. Royal and myseif, 
it would have been done. We had a stormy time with 
him. So take my advice and get this thing fixed up at 
once.” 

Easily enough said, but how was I to fix it up? Where 
was I to get security ? 

Shortly after Baldwin went away, Mr. Garnish called 
me into his room, and said he wanted me to sign some 
post-notes. He had filled in the dates and put his signa 
ture to twenty notes, each of the denomination of a thou 
sand dollars. They were payable at the end of a yeur. 
I signed them as treasurer. He then explained the 
transaction in a way that I did not clearly understand. 
His own note at nine months, with a mortgage collateral), 
were placed in my hands, to be kept among the securi 
ties of the bank. No entry of the transaction was made 
upon the books. It wasn’t necessary, he said. 

This little operation set me to thinking. What better 
security could Link, Royal & Co. ask than our post-notes’ 
But how was I to get them? Without the president's 
signature they would be of no more account than waste 
paper. An evil counsellor of my soul—how thickly they 
crowded about me at this time with their suggestions! 
dropped into my mind a thought of forgery, which | 
threw out instantly with a shudder of fear. 

Forgery! Had it come to that! The shudder went 
deeper. I felt sick at heart. But back again came the 
thought into my mind; and I could not keep it out, Just 
a few strokes of a pen, and the danger that was threaten 
ing me would be pushed aside. I fought the suggestior 
with all my strength, but could not keep it off. It seemed 
to grow into an invisible personality ; and I could almost 
feel its arms about me, and a foree I could searcely re 
sist, dragging me down to a deeper guilt. I cannot now 
say how this conflict would have ended, if it ‘had been 
eontinued long. 

While it was still going on, it happened that a negotia- 


| tion, in which three twelve-months post-notes of the de 


nomination of two thousand dollars each were to be given, 
fell through. The notes had been signed, and were in 
my possession. 

“Shall I cancel them ?’’ I asked of Mr. Garnish, 
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He did not answer definitely. What he said might be | 
taken for a yes or a no, as I pleased. I let it go for yes, 


and acted accordingly; but instead of cancelling or de- | 
stroying the notes, appropriated them. 

This security for my debt to Link, Royal & Co. was) 
altogether satisfactory, and my due-bill was taken out of 
their hands. The transaction was made through Bald- 
wig who knew as well as if f had told him that the post- 
notes haf come into my hands improperly. But what did 
he or his firm care so that they were made whole. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Garnish asked me about the 
post-notes, which he wanted to use in some new opera-| 
tion. 

“ They are cancelled,” I replied. 

“Cancelled!” He spoke in some surprise. 

“Yes, sir,” I returned, boldly. “TI asked you abont it, 
and you said cancel them, They are in the fire-proof. 


| 


o” 


Shall I let you see therm ? 
“No—no matter,” he said. “ But you misunderstood 
| 


” 


me. 
“T’m sorry; but I really understood you to say cancel 


them.” 

He was deceived, and my mind at rest. It would be a/ 
year before the notes could be presented, and then they 
would be redeemed like the demand-notes, and Mr. Gar- 
nish know nothing about it. Whatever manipulation 
might be needed then, I would see to. 

This trouble and danger out of my way, everything 
went on smoothly for awhile. I found myself more and 
more courted and made much of by men of business and 
wealth. I got invitations to public dinners, and notice 
in various ways, and before a year had gone by felt my- 
self to be a man of no little importance in the com- 
munity. 

Meantime, the business of our Savings Fund had grown 
rapidly. Mr. Garnish, who understood human nature on 
its weak side as well as any other man, had managed to 
get frequent notices of our institution by the press. A | 
few loans and small accommodations to needy reporters | 
and assistant editors, secured the favorable comments re- 
quired to give public confidence. The effect of these 
comments was soon apparent in freer deposits from 
mechanics and poor people trying to save up for a rainy 
day. The aggregate of these small sums swelled rapidly, 
and by the end of the second year amounted to over two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

My post-note affair had come around all right. Our 
transactions at the time these notes matured had grown 
quite large, and a matter of six thousand dollars hardly 
nme an impression on the day’s business. I was on the 
look-out, and managed, after they came in, to make such | 
disposition of them as I thought best. 

If that had been all I was required to manage, my 
work would have been easy. But I seemed to have gone 
out of the region of safety. Temptation met me at every 
turn. The men who drew closest about me, who were the 
friendliest and most courteous, were men utterly without 
principle, who saw in me a weak and pliant nature that 
might be used to advantage. Among these Baldwin 
stood foremost, and had the stronger hold on me. It was 
not a month after he commenced depositing in our bank, | 
before he had almost forced me into advancing him on 
one kind of security or another the sum of nearly ten 
thousand dollars. There was something about him that | 
I could not resist. He had a way of treating any little | 
opposition T might make that swept it aside as trivial, or 
of no account whatever. If I showed anything like firm- 


| 


ness, I could see a change in his manner that involved a 
threat ; and then my fear of him made compliance instant. 
Closer and closer did Baldwin draw near to me, and, 


though I feared him, I dared not even seem to ho!d him off. 


He called often with his wife to see us, and made such 
overtures for friendly returns that we could not resist 
them. Not a week went by that he did not meet me 
somewhere out of business hours; and always he led me 
to talk of our Savings Fund, our mode of doing business, 


| and the extent of our operations. He was soon almost as 


familiar with ite workings as I was. In my confidential 
talks with him, he had drawn me out to speak of our 
president, Mr, Garnish, and I had told him of sundry 


| schemes and operations that were going on under his 


management, and of which our board of directors knew 
little or nothing, that caused him often to shrug his 
shoulders. 

“A knowing old coon,” he would sometimes say. Or, 


“Garnish bas a long head, and means to make the best 


of his chanees.” Or, “You must look sharp, Melchor, 
and keep things straight. I’m afraid the old chap's using 
the funds and credit of your institution a little too reck- 
lessly. If there should come a pinch, and a run on your 
bank, things might break.” 

Then he would drop a word or a sentence, meant to 
stir in my thought the suggestion that I had as much 
right to make use of the facilities my position gave me 


| for my own benefit as the president had. Garnish, in 


the growing absorption of his mind in property specula- 
tions, made with funds belonging to the bank, was giving 
less and less attention to the business of the institution, 
which was coming more and more under my control. A 
rule had been made that all the funds deposited for safe 
keeping and increase, as in a Savings Bank—the money 


| of the poor—should be invested in bonds and mortgages. 
| This had been made public through means of the press, 


and gave the uninitiated public great confidence in our 
concern, 
But the public did not know that Mr. Garnish, and two 


| members of our board in league with him, were absorbing 


this money as fast as it came in, and leaving bonds and 
mortgages in its place that, in any crisis or forced sale, 
would not realize fifty cents on the dollar. If everything 
went smoothly, and they could hold on to their property 
for one, or two, or three years, fortunes might be realized; 


| but an adverse financial wind—a sudden break in public 


confidence—and utter ruin must follow. 
It was Baldwin's business to keep me thinking about 


| the way in which our president made use of his position, 


and to breed in my mind a purpose to follow his ex- 
ample. 
One day he told me of a piece of unimproved property 


|in a part of the city where a great deal of building was 


going on, that could be bought for twenty thousand 
dollars. 

“Tt will be worth forty thousand in three years,” he 
declared, confidently. “If Garnish knew of it, he would 
snap it up in a twinkling, The owner wants five thou- 
sand down, and the balance in one, two and three years. 
I can get it. In fact, have the refusal of it until to- 
morrow. What do you say? Will you go in with me?” 

“Can you raise half the sum required for the first pay- 


| » 
ment?” I asked. 


“Yes. That is, I will have it in two or three months. 
You can put my note through—it will have our firm’s en- 
dorsement, and be all right. I spoke to Mr. Royal 
about it.” 
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AUNT MEHETABLE’S WILL. 


BY 8. J. CURTISS. 

Wore Mehetable Hannah Rogers, spinster, de- 
parted this life, she left a great many things 
behind her. First, there was her name, quite a 

heavy legacy in itself, and bestowed, in due form, upon 

her niece, who also inherited a string of gold beads, an 
enamelled snuff-box and two black satin gowns, 

tion to all this, Aunt Mehetable had left a will and a 

letter, neither of which were to be opened till her name- 

sake had-attained the age of eighteen, which important 
event had just come to pass. 
“Tiere is your Aunt Mehetable’s letter, dear,” said Dr. 

Rogers, as Hetty came early into the breakfast-room on 

the morning in question. “You are to read it to-day, 


you know.” 
Of course Hetty knew. Hadn’t she longed to read it 


ever since she had known what letters meant ?—for to | 


keep a sealed envelope in one’s possession, unopened for 
nearly eighteen years and unread, is a trial to which few 
women are subjected. 

“T want to be alone, papa, while I read it,” and Hetty 
escaped with her treasure to her own room. 

“What a queer woman Aunt Mehetable must have 
been,” she mused, her little fingers trembling with excite- 
ment. “I wonder what her letter will be like.” 

By the time Hetty bad read a while she concluded that 


it was very unlike anything she had ever seen before. | 


Like a voice from the dead and gone past it spoke to the 
young girl whose dusky eyes, radiant with joy in the pre- 
sent, and confidence in the future, were bent so eagerly 
over it. 

“To my dear niece and namesake, Mehetable Hannah 
Rogers :”—-so began the letter—“It is my wish that my 
entire property, which being well invested, will probably, 
by the time this is placed in your hands, amount to 


about one hundred thousand dollars, shall ultimately | 

. . 4s | 
But I impose certain conditions upon | 
your receiving this inheritance, and it is to these that I | 


belong to you. 


now call your attention. Many years ago, dear child, I 
was betrothed to a man whom I believed to be all truth 
and honor. With reckless prodigality I gave him all my 
love, and so it came to, pass that when he grew to fancy a 
fairer face than mine, I found myself bankrupt in heart- 


riches, lonely and desolate, through one man’s incon- | 
stancy, Well, I saw him married to another woman, and | 


I settled down into an old maid. With ample means, I 
never felt the sting of dependence, and I found much 
good to be done wherever I went. 
the grand Jesson of contentment. 


other women, I even grew thankful for what had at first 
seemed so great a misfortune. I had missed the loving 
eare of a tender and faithful husband (so rare a thing, 
dear child, that the chances are almost infinite against a 
woman’s ever winning that,) but instead, I had secured 
independence of thought and action. If I had lost much 
T had gained more; I was the victim of no jealous sus- 


picions, nor was I the object on whom any man could | 


Jawfully vent his unrighteous wrath or heap his. capri- 
cious exactions, And it is to secure you against all this; 
to prevent your becoming the prey of unscrupulous for- 
tune-hunters, that I make the condition on which you are 
to inherit my property, that of your remaining a single 
woman, From your eighteenth birthday, you will, upon 
these terms, begin to receive the interest of your fortune; 


In addi- | 


Gradually I learned 
I saw much domestic | 
infelicity around me, and comparing my lot with that of | 





the principal, however, is not to be at your disposal till 
you, being still unmarried, attain the age of thirty-five.” 
“ Thirty-five!” gasped Hetty, as if she expected to be 
so far advanced in her second childhood by that time as 
to be unable to appreciate and incapable of spending 
money. “ What an idea!” 
“ However,” continued the letter, “ should you conelude 
| to disregard your aunt’s advice, you may, upon your 
wedding-day, examine the rest of this letter, and see how 
I have disposed of the property which you then, of 
course, forfeit forever. Should no 
arrive, there is no necessity that you should read further, 
| and in the meantime I request that the paper that con- 
| ceals the remainder of this be left unremoved.” 
Sure enough, Aunt Mehetable had blocked further 

inquiry by carefully pinning on a blank sheet of paper, 
| which Hetty’s nice sense of honor forbade her to disturb. 
With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes she re-entered 
the breakfast-room. 

“Q papa,” she exclaimed, “you never saw such a 
| curious letter! Aunt Mehetable wants me to bean old 
| maid, and has left me all her money if I will. Isn't it 
| the queerest thing ?” 
| And you mean to accept the conditions,” queried Dr. 
Rogers, eyeing his little girl sharply. 


such occasion ever 





For that gentle- 
man Was acquainted with his deceased sister’s peculiar 
notions, and could have guessed at the contents of the 
letter much more accurately than could his daughter. 

“Why, of course,” answered Hetty, opening her eyes 
wide with astonishment at such a question, “As if any 
one would give up a hundred thousand dollars just to get 

married !” 
| But as Hetty wisely said, there was no need for every 
one to know that she was to be an old maid, and she 
meant to have what fun she could with her money. The 
interest of so large a sum was a very acceptable addition 
| to the income of a family that had always known what it 
was to economize, and Hetty dealt generously with all. 

The old house was altered and improved till it scarcely 
knew itself. The doctor sported a blooded horse and a 
new buggy, and Hetty herself reigned undisputed belle 
in the society she loved. 

Matters went on in this way for some time. But at last 
a change came over little Hetty, and it was evident that 
| something was changing the happy, careless ehild into a 
thoughtful woman. This “something” was the unmis- 
takable tenderness in the manner of Norval Scott toward 
| her, and his constantly increasing attentions, which 
Hetty acknowledged to herself were becoming dangerously 
dear to her. She felt that the all-important question 
could not he delayed much longer. And sure enough, 
when she entered the parlor one evening to receive him, 
Norval did not take his accustomed seat near the window, 
but kept Hetty’s little, trembling hand within his own, 
gently led her to the sofa and seated himself beside 
| her. 

“ Hetty, dear little friend,” he said, “I think you must 
know what I came to say to you to-night. I came here 
| to tell you that I love you; that I want you to be my 
dear wife, and let me love you and take care of you 
always.” 

It was a frank and manly avowal, and Hetty felt her 
| heart beat bigh with joy, though she could not help 
thinking where all this was leading to, and realizing that 
she was virtually bidding adieu to her fortune. But, then, 
of what value was all the money in the world compared 
with the love Norval had promised should be hers! 
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“But,” murmured Hetty at last, with a happy little 
laugh, “perhaps you won't be so willing to take me when 
you know how it is about my money ’—how sure she was 
in her own heart that no eonsiderations of that kind 
could ever influence her hero—‘ but Aunt Mehetable 


made the queerest will ; she wanted me to remain single | 
all my life; and I must resign every cent of her money | 


thf day I cease to be Hetty Rogers—there! 

But Norval did not answer a word, and Hetty, looking 
up to see the astonishment in his face, read there some- 
thing else—a grave and troubled expression that made 
her recoil quickly from his side and push away his 
encircling arms. 

“I do believe Aunt Mehetable was right after all!” she 
gasped, hysterically, “and that it was my money and not 
me that you really wanted. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” and 
Hetty, forgetful of pride or dignity, buried her face in 
the sofa pillow and sobbed aloud. 

In another moment Norval had lifted the bowed head 
in his hands and compelled the tearful, flashing eyes to 
look into his. 

“ Hetty, Hetty, my darling! how could you misnnder- 


stand me in that way? Oh, iny little love, it was another | 


trouble, greater far than the knowledge that I should not 
gain a wealthy bride, that made me thoughtful. Your 
generous heart may make you ready to sacrifice a fortune 
for one you love, but you are not yet of age, and your 
father—all your family, in fact—will probably oppose 
your marriage. I wish the money had never been left 
you, for if I do not lose my bonnie wife altogether, there 
will certainly be long and vexatious delays.” 

Hetty looked into the earnest face above her, and she 
could not doubt her lover's sincerity. 


“We can but ask papa,” she murmured, quite re- 


assured. 

And when the momentous question was propounded to 
him, that wise parent, who had long foreseen this very 
thing, and was no domestic tyrant to sacrifice his daugh 
ter’s happiness that he might be benefited thereby, kindly 


gave his consent. And it did require some magnanimity | 
to clasp to his heart the man who, in aspiring to become | 
his son-in-law, virtually offered himself as a substitute | 


for one hundred thousand dollars. 


“God bless you, sir,” was all Norval could say. For | 


he felt painfully the delicacy of his position, and thought 
that a lifelong service could searcely repay the good 
doctor. 


“ And now,” said Hetty, as, a year later, she stood in 
her flowing bridal robes beside her husband and father in 
the parlor, “the last guest has departed, and I must read 


the rest of Aunt Mehetable’s letter, and see what becomes | 


of the fortune I have so recklessly thrown away.” 
She smiled brightly as she unpinned the blank paper 
and read aloud: 


“This will not reach your eyes, dear child, till you | 


have concluded that Aunt Mehetable was not so very 
wise after all, and that the precarious happiness you 
have seized for yourself is better than the sure content- 
ment she would have secured fur you. Possibly you are 
right. At all events, the test to which it has subjected 
your love, as well as that of your husband, if severe, is 
not useless. You have chosen your way. God bless you 
in it. 

“Tn imagination I can see you, a radiant bride, bend- 
ing over this tear-stained page, and the picture brings up 


thoughts of another wedding-day that ‘might have been,’ 
| and recalls visions of old-time joys that I had thought 

dead and buried forever. ‘ Love is stronger than death; 
| many waters cannot quench it.’ It is hard to forgive, 
| but, alas! it is impossible to forget. Yes, I do not wish 
that the fortune you have forfeited shall pass into the 
hands of strangers, rather let it come at last to one who, 
| if all had been well, would have had it long ago, to him 

who was once my betrothed husband, Wayland Scott. 

“ MeneTaBLe Hannau Rocers.” 


“My father!” gasped Norval, scarcely crediting his 
senses, 

“And as your father is no longer living, the money 
wil] devolve upon you, Norval, as his only heir. Upon 
my word, this is a denouement I never dreamed of! Let 
me congratulate you, my boy.” 

But Hetty was still looking eagerly from ono to the 
other. é 

“Do you mean that the money is really yours, Norval?” 
she managed to gasp at last. 

| © Not mine, darling, but ours,” he correeted. 
And Hetty accepted the amendment, and the meum et 
tuem principle never marred the harmony of their happy 


home. 


BY STILL WATERS. 
A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROOKED PLACES,” “ OCCUPATIONS OF 
A RETIRED LIFE,’’ ETC. 
CHAPTER XV. 
“Sorrow working slow, 
At length this humble spirit gave.” 
CRABBE 


A's so the year rolled round, through its seasons, as 
ps 








| 
| 
} 
| 


seasons show themselves even in the city square. 

The hyacinths and crocuses that Sarah had planted 
about the great tomb in the little churehyard, gave place 
te forget-me-nots and calceolarias, and then there were 
strawberries and cherries and plums on the dinner-table, 
and then the Virginian creeper about the dining-room 
| window blushed and vanished, until at last there was 
| once more the cheery cry: 
“ Holly, holly, holly, ho, 


Holly, bays and mistletoe !” 


On Christmas Day, instead of the accustomed bouquet, 
| the daintiest sprig of holly was sent up to Mr. Halliwell. 
And then it was New Year's Day again. 

It was to be kept as Frederick Broome's birthday. He 


knew no real birthday. 

“Therefore you can choose one,” said Sarah, “and you 
cannot choose a better one than this. Life comes new to 
| everybody to-day; and every one is full of good wishes 

and new hopes.” 

“ And it is the day I came here,” Frederick answered ; 
| “and it is a date with which—my poor father—connected 
| something.” 
| The house was very full of cheerful bustle. In the 
| course of a few days there was to be an entertainment 
| given to the poor people connected with Tibbie’s White- 

chapel soup-kitchen, and all through the morning packets 
| which Sarah had ordered for this occasion kept coming 
in. Mrs. Stone was flying about busily. Mrs. Stone had 
caught some of her mistress’ spirit, and was quite a differ- 
ent woman to the draggled, spent creature, come to the 
end of all her hopes, who, in some dim reviving of old 
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The idea of an investment in solid real estate that 
would double itself in three years looked very attractive; 
and I was easily drawn into the scheme. I discounted 
Baldwin’s note, and used what funds I needed to make 
good my proportion of the first instalment of purchase- 
money. The whole thing went off smoothly; and I felt 
safe and comfortable; for there was not the remotest 
chance of having my accounts overlooked. 

Baldwin's note was not lifted at the end of three 
months, I had to discount a new one for the same 
amount and time; and this was repeated at the end of six 
months. In fact; I carried both his advance and my own 
until the end of the year, and then, on the second pay- 
ment of five thousand dollars falling due, had to provide 
for that with the rest. By this time I had become so in- 
volved with Baldwin in one way and another, that I was 
beginning to grow very much troubled. But he was bold, 
easy and confident, plunging into deep water with a 
daring that frightened me, because he generally managed 
to drag we in after him. Our twenty thousand dollar lot 
of ground had not advanced in price. I doubt if, under 
the hammer, it would have brought fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

One Sunday afternoon, it was over two years from the 
time when I became treasurer of the Savings Fund, I was 
riding out with Baldwin. We generally spent our Sunday 
afternoons together, discussing the business of the coming 
week; for, by this time, Baldwin had almost as much to 
do with the management of our institution as myself. 
Gradually I had become involved with him in such a way 
as to make frequent consultations necessary. He had the 
longer head; and almost insensibly I came to act from 
his suggestions and his judgment, rather than my own. 
It was no longer plain sailing. I was drifting toward a 
dangerous coast; the wind was setting hard ashore; and 
I did not know the bearings nor soundings. I trusted in 
Baldwin rather than myself; and let his hands grasp the 
wheel. 

We were riding out, as I have said. It was Sunday 
afternoon. On returning home, we passed a church from 
which a congregation wasissuing. A familiar face looked 
up at us from the pavement. It was that of Martindale. 
A young lady, plainly, but neatly dressed, walked by his 
side. 

“Poor devil!” ejaculated Baldwin, as we swept past. 
“T pity him.” 

“Why so?” I asked; for I had been struck by the 
serenity of Martindale's face. 

“Oh, he’s got no vim; no pluck; no go-ahead about 
He'll just delve and creep along, and come out 
Just think of 


him, 
nobody. He’s gone and married a wife. 
ic 

“Was that his wife?” I asked. 

nap suppose 80.” 

“She had a sweet face,” I said. 

“Tt won't look sweet very long, I fancy. Love in a 
cottage! Pshaw! cooking, and washing, and baby- 
tending will soon change all that.” 

“ Who is she?” I asked. 

“Oh, a shop-girl. She was in his store, and he fell in 
love with her! I did give him credit for being a man of 
higher instincts. But he hasn’t a particle of ambition. 
What do you think he made last year in that little two- 
pence-ha’-penny business of his? Just one thousand 
dollars !” 

“Clear of everything?” 

“T should hope so! And now, on this splendid result, 





he goes and gets him a wife! And that’s the end of 
him.” 

“ Tow do you mean ?” 

“Can't you see? He makes a thousand dollars a year, 
Now figure up what it will cost to keep a wife. You and 
I know something about that, ha?” He smiled a little 
grimly, and then went on: “ Next year he will be a thou- 
sand dollars behind instead of a thousand dollars ahead. 
If he goes to housekeeping, you may call it two thousand, 
Another nose to the grindstone. Pah! He's a weak 
fool!” 

“You may be mistaken about all this, 
turn. “ Martindale is neither weak nor blind. 
one to make a venture without counting the cost. 
believe next year will find him a dollar in debt.” 

“Then he and his wife will have to live on sawdust 
pudding.” 

“T don’t know about his wife; but I’ll bet on him,” I 
replied. “ He’ll go the sawdust pudding, if need be.” 

“Oh, I hate such mean-souled people! I had a better 
opinion of Martindale once. Did think he had seme- 
thing in him. But I am satisfied, if he is. It takes all 
dsinds of people to make a world.” 

“He believes in the old adage, ‘Contentment is great 


:” 


* said I, in re- 
He is not 
I don't 


gain. 

“Does he? Well, he’s welcome. If he can be con- 
tented with sawdust pudding, and contented to see his 
wife live on the same luscious fare, I shall not quarrel 
about it. But that sort of thing doesn’t suit me.” 

We dropped Martindale at this point for something 
The “ great gain” 
Our vim, 


that more nearly concerned ourselves. 
was certainly not his (Baldwin's) nor mine. 
and pluck, and go-ahead spirit had not given us, so far, 
Our sleep was not 


anything like satisfaction in life. 
Nay, they were 


sweeter, nor our food more palatable. 
less so than ever. 

On returning home, I mentioned, incidentally, the mar- 
riage of Martindale. 

“Oh, yes; I heard all about that,” returned Marion, 
with some interest in her voice. ‘ He married one of the 
young ladies in his store.” 

“Or, one of his shop-girls, as people will say,” I re- 
plied, a little contempt betraying itself in my manner. 

“People say a great many weak and unkind things. 
But I don’t think it will signify much in this case. Mrs. 
Martindale, from what I have been told of her, is quite as 
worthy to be called a young lady as any of the weak, 
idle, half-educated girls who make up our social circles, 
and, indeed, more so.” 

“Do you know anything about her?” I asked, growing 
interested. 

“Only what I have heard. The wheel goes up and the 
wheel goes down; and some of the most carefully raised 
and educated, who were up yesterday, are down to-day. 
Martindale’s wife is one af these. Her father was a man 
of considerable property, which he got involved in some 
speculations, and dying, left his widow and two children— 
ason and a daughter—poor. The widow, it seems, was 
not a helpless do-nothing, but a woman of sense and 
energy. She gathered up carefully the remnant of pro- 
perty left to her, and moving into a modest little house, 
cast about her at once for some way to earn money—not 
waiting, as is so often the case, until the last dollar was 
spent. The daughter, eighteen years of age, had ber 
mother’s independence and energy. The son was only 
twelve. It did not take long, as I have been told, for 
mother and daughter to settle their plans for the future. 
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The son and brother must be kept at school for two or 
three years longer; and the mother and daughter must 
provide for the family. The strictest economy in ex- 
penditure was the rule adopted. There was no living in 
other people’s eyes; no effort at keeping up appearance ; 
but a constant denial of superfluous wants, and a cheer- 
ful and healthy devotion of the time to such work as they 
cofld find to.do—plain or faney sewing at first, and after- 
ward an engagement for the mother to give lessons in 
drawing in two or three schools, from which she received 
a better income. 

“Confinement at the needle. beginning to tell on the 
daughter's health, she applied for and got a situation as | 
a saleswoman, and after a year found her way into Mar- 
tindale’s store. He has had the good sense to make her 
his wife. She is as well educated as he is; and as to her 
being a ‘shop girl,’ as the vulgar talk is, what is he but 
ashop man? Does it taint her to stand behind a counter 
and leave him pure?” 

There was a quiver of indignation in Marion's voice. 

“T wonder if she will remain behind the counter?” I 
said, 

“Why not?” asked Marion. “ Does marriage lift any 
one above useful work? It doesn’t in a man’s case. 
Why, then, in a woman's?” 

“No; but Martindale would hardly like to see his 
young wife there.” 

“Maybe not. His pride may influence him. But if 
both can feel independent enough of public opinion to 
keep on just as they were before, marriage will add but 
little to their cost of living.” 

“But who will do the housekeeping?” I inquired. 








“Oh, that can go on for awhile in the old way. She | 
has a home, you know, and it’s only setting another plate 
at the table for her husband. What it cost him to live, 
added to the income of the family, will be double what 
this additional plate will cost. So, you see, such an 
arrangement would be advantageous all round. And 
this, I am told, is just what has been done. Martindale's 
wife is back in her old place at the store; and I must say 
that I honor and admire her for it.’ 

Now this was putting another face on the matter. 
Here was an arrangement that had a safe and comfortable 
look. I had another view of Martindale's future from 
that pictured by Baldwin; and did not see my old fellow- 
clerk standing forlorn and wretched, with his nose on a 
a grindstone, but sitting contented and peaceful in a 
modest home, conscience clear, and without an anxious | 
care to disturb him, 

I was sitting in the treasurer’s room one day chewing 
my bitter cud of anxiety, fear and suspense—for my 
affairs were in so involved a condition as to leave me at } 
all times in danger—when Baldwin made his usual daily 
call at the bank. He knew the president's hours, and 
rarely, if ever, came when Mr. Garnish was there. 

“First,” he said, drawing out a paper, “I want your 
name tc . subseription we are getting up for poor Bar- 
ton’s wife. She was in an Insane Asylum, you know. 
Barton's death almost killed her. They say she’s all 
right again. Her friends want to set her up in a little 
store. Martindale has moved in the affair, and heads the 
subscription with fifty dollars. He brought it to the 
store this morning, and asked me to see you. Fifty dol- 
lars, it strikes me, is rather stiff for him. A thousand- 
dollar-a-year business, and a wife saddled on to that, will 
hardly leave a margin for many luxuries of this kind. 








But I forgot, he’s shrewder than I thought, and, in taking 


a wife, has saved the wages of a clerk. He can afford to 
be generous.” 

Baldwin spoke in a contemptuous manner, and with 
some irritation, I thought. 

“T asked him why he didn’t see you himself,” he 
added, after a pause; “but he mumbled something I 
didn’t make out, and repeated his request that I would 
see you,” 

I put a curb on my feelings to prevent a betrayal of 
how much disturbed I really was by this incident. The 
disaster which had fallen on the household of Barton I 
had pulled down. His blood stained my garments. The 
utter ruin of a peaceful home lay at my door. Moreover, 
I had in my possession five hundred dollars of the poor 
widow's money, holding it as a thief and not a debtor! 

I took the subscription paper from Baldwin’s hand and 
glanced hastily over it. First came the name of Martin- 
dale for fifty dollars. Link, Royal & Co. subseribed a 
like amount; and the various clerks in this establishment 
had followed in varied sums, the aggregate of which 
reached a hundred dollars, making the subscription so 
far two hundred dollars. I wrote my name, giving fifty 
dollars. 

“Handsome in you, I declare!” said Baldwin, as he 
lifted the paper. “Poor Barton!” he added. “I've 
always been puzzled about him. What do you suppose 
was the real cause of his breaking down so suddenly, and 
dying in such a strange way? Wasn't he mixed up more 
than you have ever told in that affair of yours?” 

“Let the past sleep!” I replied, with a flash of anger. 
“The present is about as muchas I can stand up to!” 

Baldwin looked at me curiously. We then proceeded 
to business, and soon found enough to occupy our thoughts 
to the exclusion of Mrs. Barton and all that concerned 
her. 

I had not really meant to keep the five hundred dollars 
which Mrs. Barton put into my hands. It was an easy 
thing to persuade myself to let it remain where it was 
until such time as a good opportunity for returning it 
should offer; especially as I had need of the money in 
straightening my accounts with Link, Royal & Co. The 
good opportunity had never, up to this time, presented 
itself; and so I still had the five hundred dollars in my 
hands, and was not feeling at all concerned about it. It 
did not lie heavily on my conscience; and I was not 
troubled by thoughts of restitution. If Mrs. Barton kept 
out of my way, it was all I cared for. Sometime in the 
future I would see that all was right; that is, if every- 
thing conspired to make it safe and easy. I had heard 
nothing about her since her removal to an asylum, and 
had a sense of relief and immunity in the thought of her 
permanent mental alienation or death. To find that she 
had recovered her reason, and that her friends were be- 
stirring themselves on her behalf, was anything but 
agreeable news to me. I would have felt vastly more 
comfortable to have heard that her case was hopeless, or 
that she had gone to join her husband. 

( To be continued.) 





Aut earthly joys are less, says Pope, than the one joy 
of doing kindnesses. Some men never did a kindness in 
their lives; they prefer to live in a mean environment of 
self. A benevolent nature is as good for the subject as 
for the object. The selfish man can never be really 
happy. He is always morose and discontented; and no 


one can be sorry for him. 
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AUNT MEHETABLE’S WILL. 
BY 8. J. CURTISS. 
HEN Mehetable Hannah Rogers, spinster, de- 


| behind her. First, there was her name, quite a 


heavy legacy in itself, and bestowed, in due form, upon 


her niece, who also inherited a string of gold beads, an | 


enamelled snuff-box and two black satin gowns. In addi- 
tion to all this, Aunt Mehetable had left a will and a 
letter, neither of which were to be opened till her name- 
sake had -attained the age of eighteen, which important 
event had just come to pass. 

“TIere is your Aunt Mehetable’s letter, dear,” said Dr. 
Rogers, as Iletty came early into the breakfast-room on 
the morning in question. “You are to read it to-day, 
you know.” 

Of course Hetty knew. 
ever since she had known what letters meant ?—for to 
keep a sealed envelope in one’s possession, unopened for 


nearly eighteen years and unread, is a trial to which few | 


women are subjected. 

“T want to be alone, papa, while I read it,” and Hetty 
escaped with her treasure to her own room. 

“What a queer woman Aunt Mehetable must have 
been,” she mused, her little fingers trembling with excite 
ment. “I wonder what her letter will be like.” 

By the time Hetty had read a while she concluded that 


it was very unlike anything she had ever seen before. | 
Like a voice from the dead and gone past it spoke to the | 


young girl whose dusky eyes, radiant with joy in the pre- 
sent, and confidence in the future, were bent so eagerly 
over it. 


“To my dear niece and namesake, Mehetable Hannah | 


Rogers :”—so began the letter—“It is my wish that my 
entire property, which being well invested, will probably, 
by the time this is placed in your hands, amount to 


about one hundred thousand dollars, shall ultimately | 


belong to you. But I impose certain conditions upon 
your receiving this inheritance, and it is to these that I 
now call your attention. Many years ago, dear child, I 
was betrothed to a man whom I believed to be all truth 
and honor. With reckless prodigality I gave him all my 
love, and so it came to, pass that when he grew to fancy a 
fairer face than mine, I found myself bankrupt in heart- 
riches, lonely and desolate, through one man’s incon- 
stancy, Well, I saw him married to another woman, and 
I settled down into an old maid. With ample means, I 
never felt the sting of dependence, and I found much 
good to be done wherever I went, Gradually I learned 
the grand Jesson of contentment. I saw much domestic 
infelicity around me, and comparing my lot with that of 
other women, I even grew thankful for what had at first 
seemed so great a misfortune. I bad missed the loving 
care of a tender and faithful husband (so rare a thing, 
dear child, that the chances are almost infinite against a 
woman's ever winning that,) but instead, I had secured 
independence of thought and action. If I had lost much 
I had gained more; I was the victim of no jealous sus- 
picions, nor was I the object on whom any man could 
lawfully vent his unrighteous wrath or heap his. capri- 
cious exactions, And it is to secure you against all this; 
to prevent your becoming the prey of unscrupulous for- 
tune-hunters, that I make the condition on which you are 
to inherit my property, that of your remaining a single 
woman, From your eighteenth birthday, you will, upon 
these terms, begin to receive the interest of your fortune; 


parted this life, she left a great many things | 


Hadn’t she longed to read it | 
| 


the principal, however, is not to be at your disposal till 
you, being still unmarried, attain the age of thirty-five.” 

“ Thirty-five!” gasped Hetty, as if she expected to be 
so far advanced in her second childhood by that time as 
to be unable to appreciate and incapable of spending 
money. “ What an idea!” 

“ However,” continued the letter, “ should you conelude 
| to disregard your aunt's advice, you may, upon your 
wedding-day, examine the rest of this letter, and see how 
| I have disposed of the property which you then, of 
| course, forfeit forever. Should no such occasion ever 
| arrive, there is no necessity that you should read further, 
and in the meantime I request that the paper that con- 
| ceals the remainder of this be left unremoved.” 
| Sure enough, Aunt Mehetable had blocked further 
inquiry by carefully pinning on a blank sheet of paper, 
which Hetty’s nice sense of honor forbade her to disturb. 
With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes she re-entered 
the breakfast-room. 

“QO papa,” she exclaimed, “you never saw such a 
Aunt Mehetable wants me to bean old 
Isn't it 





curious letter! 
maid, and has left me all her money if I will. 
| the queerest thing ?” 

| “And you mean to accept the conditions,” queried Dr. 
Rogers, eyeing his little girl sharply. For that gentle- 
| man was acquainted with his deceased sister’s peculiar 
notions, and could have guessed at the contents of the 
letter much more accurately than could his daughter. 

“Why, of course,” answered Hetty, opening her eyes 
wide with astonishment at such a question. “As if any 
one would give up a hundred thousand dollars just to get 
married !” 

But as Hetty wisely said, there was no need for every 
one to know that she was to be an old maid, and she 
The 
interest of so large a sum was a very acceptable addition 


meant to have what fun she could with her money. 


to the income of a family that had always known what it 
was to economize, and Hetty dealt generously with all. 

The old house was altered and improved till it scarcely 
| knew itself. The doctor sported a blooded horse and a 
| new buggy, and Hetty herself reigned undisputed belle 
| in the society she loved. 

Matters went on in this way for some time. But at last 
} a change came over little Hetty, and it was evident that 
| something was changing the happy, careless child into a 
| thoughtful woman, This “something” was the unmis- 
| takable tenderness in the manner of Norval Scott toward 
j her, and his constantly increasing attentions, which 

Hetty acknowledged to herself were becoming dangerously 
| dear to her. She felt that the all-important question 
}ecould not he delayed much longer. And sure enough, 

when she entered the parlor one evening to receive him, 
| Norval did not take his accustomed seat near the window, 

but kept Hetty’s little, trembling hand within his own, 
‘gently led her to the sofa and seated himself beside 
| her. 

“ Hetty, dear little friend,” he said, “I think you must 
know what I came to say to you to-night. I came here 
to tell you that I love you; that I want you to be my 
dear wife, and let me love you and take care of you 
always.” 

It was a frank and manly avowal, and Hetty felt her 
| heart beat high with joy, though she could not help 
| thinking where all this was leading to, and realizing that 
she was virtually bidding adieu to ber fortune. But, then, 
of what value was all the money in the world compared 
with the love Norval had promised should be hers! 
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“But,” murmured Hetty at last, with a happy little 
laugh, “perhaps you won't be so willing to take me when 
you know how it is about my money ”—how sure she was 
in her own heart that no eonsiderations of that kind 
could ever influence her hero—‘but Aunt Mehetable 
made the queerest will; she wanted me to remain single 
all my life; and I must resign every cent of her money 
ti& day I cense to be Hetty Rogers—there !” 

But Norval did not answer a word, and Hetty, looking 
up to see the astonishment in his face, read there some- 


thing else—a grave and troubled expression that made | 


her recoil quickly from his side and push away his 
encircling arms. 

“I do believe Aunt Mehetable was right after all!” she 
gasped, hysterically, “ and that it was my money and not 
me that you really wanted. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” and 


Hetty, forgetful of pride or dignity, buried her face in 


the sofa pillow and sobbed aloud. 

In another moment Norval had lifted the bowed head 
in his hands and compelled the tearful, flashing eyes to 
look into his. 


: ‘ | 
“ Hetty, Hetty, my darling! how could you misunder- | 


stand me in that way? Oh, iy little love, it was another 
trouble, greater far than the knowledge that I should not 
gain a wealthy bride, that made me thoughtful. Your 
generous heart may make you ready to sacrifice a fortune 
for one you love, but you are not yet of age, and your 
father—all your family, in fact—will probably oppose 
your marriage. I wish the money had never been left 
you, for if I do not lose my bonnie wife altogether, there 
will certainly be long and vexatious delays.” 

Hetty looked into the earnest face above her, and she 
could not doubt her lover's sincerity. 


“We can but ask papa,” she murmured, quite re- | 


assured. 


And when the momentous question was propounded to 


him, that wise parent, who had long foreseen this very 
thing, and was no domestic tyrant to sacrifice his daugh 
ter’s happiness that he might be benefited thereby, kindly 
gave his consent. And it did require some magnanimity 
to clasp to his heart the man who, in aspiring to become 


his son-in-law, virtually offered himself as a substitute | 


for one hundred thousand dollars. 

“God bless you, sir,” was all Norval could say. For 
he felt painfully the delicacy of his position, and thought 
that a lifelong service could searcely repay the good 
doctor. 

“ And now,” said Hetty, as, a year later, she stood in 
her flowing bridal robes beside her husband and father in 
the parlor, “the last guest has departed, and I must read 


the rest of Aunt Mehetable’s letter, and see what becomes | 


of the fortune I have so recklessly thrown away.” 
She smiled brightly as she unpinned the blank paper 
and read aloud: 


“This will not reach your eyes, dear child, till you | 


have concluded that Aunt Mehetable was not so very 
wise after all, and that the precarious happiness you 
have seized for yourself is better than the sure content- 
ment she would have secured fur you. Possibly you are 


right. At all events, the test to which it has subjected | 
your love, as well as that of your husband, if severe, is | 
not useless. You have chosen your way. God bless you | 


in it. 
“Tn imagination I can see you, a radiant bride, bend- 
ing over this tear-stained page, and the picture brings up 





thoughts of another wedding-day that ‘ might have been,’ 
land recalls visions of old-time joys that I had thought 
dead and buried forever. ‘ Love is stronger than death; 
| many waters cannot quench it.’ It is hard to forgive, 
| but, alas! it is impossible to forget. Yes, I do not wish 
that the fortune you have forfeited shall pass into the 
hands of strangers, rather let it come at last to one who, 
| if all had been well, would have had it leng ago, to him 
who was once my betrothed husband, Wayland Scott. 
“ MeneTaBLe Hannan Rogers.” 


“My father!” gasped Norval, scarcely crediting his 
senses, 

“And as your father is no longer living, the money 
will devolve upon you, Norval, as his only heir. Upon 
my word, this is a denouement I never dreamed of! Let 
me congratulate you, my boy.” 

But Hetty was still looking eagerly from ono to the 
other. 4 

“Do you mean that the money is really yours, Norvai?” 
she managed to gasp at last. 

“ Not mine, darling, but ours,” he corrected. 

And Hetty accepted the amendment, and the meum et 
tuem principle never marred the harmony of their happy 


home. 





BY STILL WATERS. 
A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROOKED PLACES,” “OCCUPATIONS OF 
A RETIRED LIFE,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 





“Sorrow working slow, 
At length this humble spirit gave.” 
CRABBE. 


j . . 
L seasons show themselves even in the city square. 


+ The hyacinths and crocuses that Sarah had planted 
abont the great tomb in the little churchyard, gave place 
te forget-me-nots and calceolarias, and then there were 
strawberries and cherries and plums on the dinner-table, 
and then the Virginian creeper about the dining-room 
| window blushed and vanished, until at last there was 
once more the cheery cry : 
“ Holly, holly, holly, ho, 


Holly, bays and mistletoe !” 


A so the year rolled round, through its seasons, as 


On Christmas Day, instead of the accustomed bouquet, 
| the daintiest sprig of holly was sent up to Mr. Halliwell. 
And then it was New Year's Day again. 
| It was to be kept as Frederick Broome’s birthday. He 
| knew no real birthday. 
“ Therefore you can choose one,” said Sarah, “and you 
| cannot choose a better one than this. Life comes new to 
, everybody to-day; and every one is fuli of good wishes 
| and new hopes.” 

“ And it is the day I came here,” Frederick answered ; 
“and it is a date with which—my poor father—connected 
| something.” 

The house was very full of cheerful bustle. In the 
| course of a few days there was to be an entertainment 
| given to the poor people connected with Tibbie’s White- 
chapel soup-kitchen, and all through the morning packets 
which Sarah had ordered for this occasion kept coming 
in. Mrs. Stone was flying about busily. Mrs. Stone had 
| caught some of her mistress’ spirit, and was quite a differ- 
ent woman to the draggled, spent creature, come to the 
| end of all her hopes, who, in some dim reviving of old 
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associations and ambitions, had led the way to the Rood 
Hotel in the Hallowgate, not much more than fifteen 
months before. 

“ Ah, even magic lanterns is different from what they 
used to be,”’ she said, as she stood at the hall table, sort- 
ing some slides that had just arrived from the opticians. 
“They are wonderful improved from them we got in my 
school-days. Things do get better, and I'm thinking 
those that say they don't had better take notice whether 
it ain't their own eyesight that’s a-going. This is the 
kind of life I always thought I'd like—plenty to do, and 
somebody that’s pleased when you doit. I really think 
we'd need take care what we wish for—we're so likely to 
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get it; though I've wished enough for my old man, an’ I 
don’t think I'l] ever have him here, but I shall have him 
some day, when we've both grown wise enough apart to 
know how to hit it off together. For if I'd had my Miss 
Sarah once upon a time, I’ve no doubt I'd not have 
valued hers I'd ha’ gone off over some fancy about that 
poor gentleman up-stairs, or some tantrum or other. It’s 
better to have things taken away than to be let keep ’em | 
and spoil ’em !” 

Little did that merry household imagine—as one after 
another ran to and fro, admitting now a hamper of ap 
ples, next a cake, then a basket of erockery—that a tall 
figure stood on the second floor landing, its high gray 
head craned forward to catch a glimpse of the arrivals, 
its unused, dulled ears strained to listen for—it scarcely 
knew what. 

At last there came a great box of biscuits. Now Mr. 
Halliwell’s housekeeper had yolunteered to order these 
for Miss Russell, because she knew a place where they 
could be got at once cheap and good, The people of the 
biscuit shop knew the woman as Mr. Halliwell’s house 
keeper, and so, of course, asked no address, The porter 
brought the box with a thundering knock and a ring. 

“For Mr. Halliwell,” he shouted, as he shoved it in, 
too busy with his deliveries to pause fora single moment. 

At the instant some door in the house slammed sharply. 





Sarah, who was standing in the hall, started. 

“What is that, Mrs. Stone?” she said, “for there is | 
nobody up-stairs.” 

Mr. Halliwell’s life was so utterly soundless, that in 
this sense he was always openly counted “ nobody.” 

“Tt must have been the wind, ma'am,” Mrs, Stone an 
swered, 

“Tt was a sound I have never noticed before,’ 
Sarah, quite satisfied, however, by the explanation. 

But she was right for all that; it was a sound she had | 
never heard before. It was the sharp shutting of Mr. | 
Halliwell’s dining-room door, as he hastily retreated at | 
the sound of his own name. So it had come: he did not 
know what, but the mysterious something which he had | 
mysteriously expected. As he stood there listening for | 
his housekeeper to enter the other room with some letter 
or written message, ie was no old man, in spite of his | 
eighty years. Hope and fear and passionate longing can | 
quicken aged pulses and fire old blood. The eternal soul | 
sometimes rises strong enough to lift with it even the | 
dragging weight of the decaying body. 

But the housekeeper did not come up. Then he) 
thought perhaps she would bring him something when | 
she brought his dinner. But there came his cover, and 
plate, and wine-glass, and nothing beside. 

There was nothing to do but to wait, He knew he had 
heard his name ~- he was sure there was something coming 
to him. He must wait. 


paid 





Youth Jays great stress upon its waiting-pains. The 
young man thinks that he exhausts the agony of creation 
in the night when he awaits the answer to his offer of 
marriage. He reflects slightly on his grandparents; they 
are waiting for nothing except for death, and that will 
probably come too soon! 
a stick to keep eount of the days before the holidays, 
envies “the governor, who can do what he likes, and 
doesn’t have to wait!” Ah me, and the only difference is 
that the older people wait for years instead of hours, for 
decades instead of days—wait, and wait, and wait, and 
never expect to do much more than wait in this plane of 
When we have to wait a quarter of an hour, 


The very school-boy, notching 


existence. 
we walk about and ask questions and look at the clock, 
but when we have to wait hours, we take our work ora 
book, and nobody notices that we are waiting at all. The 
young await a letter, a message, a date; they miss the 
friend who departed yesterday and will return to-morrow, 
The old wait for a life's unravelling; and the friends they 
long after went away before the hot young hearts around 
began to beat. 

But to this old man of eighty-five winters, there had 
come something of youth's brief, passionate suspense, 
He had had no practice in patience; he had never waited 
in all his long life, had simply dashed through whatever 
came in his way, until he had found himself shut up in 
himself, with nothing more to wait for. He had none of 
the intricate interests of old age, none of that full tree of 
life, on which some bud is always blossoming, so that no 
day is sterile. This one new forlorn hope assumed to 
him the undue proportion which a birthday has to the 
little cherub who spends three hundred and sixty-four 
days in looking forward to the kisses and gifts of one! 

As he paced his chamber in his feverish, feeble excite- 
ment, he suddenly remembered that it was this very 
night, more than forty years before, that lie had so paced 
this very room, waiting while life and death fought out 
their battle on his hearth. The very mood of eager ex- 
pectation was the same. It seemed as if the door might 
open, and old nurse announce, “It’s a beautiful young 
lady, sir;” only to be followed by his own married sister 


| telling him: “The mother is dying; nothing can save 


her. But bear up; she was always but a fragile creature. 
You have yourchild, and thank God she seems a thorough 
Halliwell!” 

Poor little wife, who had only lived with her proud 
hur band one short year, and then had vanished as if she 
had never been, her very Christian name denied to the 
child who had cost her life. Mr. Halliwell had chosen 
her because she was so meek and gentle, and he thought 
himself faithful to her memory, because be had never 
found another woman meek and gentle enough to take 
her place. But never, all those forty years, had he 
yearned toward her as he yearned to-night. Oh, if she 
could only come! She would not blame him; no, she 
would comfort him, and help him, and satisfy him with- 
out a single word of blame. During their one year of 
married life, she had so smoothed out many and many a 
trouble, without one word of blame. She bad understood 
and accepted his “fiery spirit;” it never struck him that 
it might have been the fiery chariot that bore her to 


calmer regions, where even the sun does not scorch! 

Yes, New Year’s Day was his little Miriam’s birthday. 
This was the date when the old house had once been 
always full of mirth and festivity, echoing with music 


What had Miriam 


and the patter of dancing feet! 
Had he not, for her 


wanted that he had not supplied? 
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sake, often filled the house with guests when he would | We cannot know and love our brothers except as we know 
have preferred solitude? Was she not a woman, and did and love our one Father. She better understood the 
he not give her a woman's paradise of dress, and leisure, meaning of the precept, “Commune with your own 
and gayety? Did he ever deny her anything except what hearts, and be still.” She knew the secret of that great 
was bad for her ?—to wit, her wish to attend classes after | mystery, “ God with us”—that hidden chain of wondrous 
she was grown, her desire to mix herself up with all sorts | links which binds the weakest, and the dullest, and the 
of outrageous ways of work among poor people; her | worst, to eternal strength and wisdom and purity. To 
loking to have for her bosom friend a queer girl who | know this, Sarah realized, was to join the vanguard of 
God’s elect, those “called forward,” that His light may 


had to get ker own bread by writing, and who was crazy, 
shine on weaker ones behind, through their living human 


as Mr. Halliwell always considered such people must be; 
and last, but not least, her love for a certain briefless | veil; those called up, that they may tell of the Dawn to 
barrister, whom Mr. Halliwell had summarily forbidden | those still in the Valley; those fitted to help and serve 
the house. That love, at least, the father consoled him-| with human hands, because they are themselves helped 
self, could not have been very sincere, or she would not | and served by the phalanx of angels which ascends to 
have gone wrong afterwards with that blackguard of a | the secret place of the Most High. 
backwoodsman, John Syme Denison. | Poor Mr. Halliwell waited for a little while, till at last 
Oh, why will not a lark be happy when you give it a | he could bear it no longer. What right had they to keep 
back letters or messages that eame to him? He was almost 
And when you won’t let it out in the summer sunshine | sure that they had taken in whatever came, but he might 
among the flowers, why will it bolt away the first time | have been mistaken. They might have told the messen- 
the cage door is left open, though it be when snow is on | ger that it was no use his leaving anything. They might 
the ground and in the sky? And when you pick it up | have sent away whatever it was. It might be impossible 
dead at your garden gate, is it any wonder that you say, | to tell what had become of it; it might be utterly too late 
“ What could the creature have wanted ?” | to recall it! The very thought made him frantic. He 
But this evening, though the old angry puzzled ques- | had lived for twenty years in utter silence, but now, at 
last, the idea that he had involuntarily missed something, 
made unendurable the prospect of the few years of life 


gilt cage, and a lump of sugar, and a lovely fancy nest? 


tions would come again and again, still along with the 
yearning for the mother, there would come a vision of the 
daughter Miriam, as she would come gliding into this | that eould possibly remain to him. 

very room to be forgiven for such childish sins as digging He would just go down and inquire about the matter of 
in the old graveyard in her best frock. (Poor thing, she | Miss Russell. She had not been in the house so very 
had been kept in best frocks all day long!) He remem-| long; probably she did not know how profound and 
bered just how she used to shake back her black curls, | lengthened had been his seclusion; his appearance would 
and hold up her face, pleading, “ Father, forgive me! | not be so wonderful to her as it would be to his solicitor 
father, forgive me!” There was a strange, deep pathos | or his housekeeper. At the very moment that he felt 
in his mingling of the images of the mother and the | ready to dare any amount of astonished comment, he was 
daughter, whom he had never seen nearer together than | also glad to take the way which should expose him to 
when one lay in her cradle, and the other in her coffin. | least. Sarah had not been wrong in her estimate of the 

He kept stepping out upon the staircase and listening. | imprisonment of habit. 

There was a good deal of bustle and going to and fro in Sarah, sitting by her slowly dying fire, was suddenly 
the early part of the evening, but at last he heard Miss | aware that the feeble, uncertain step she had heard once 
Russell and the young man come up-stairs together and | before was again making its way over the stair. It did 
not startle her this time. Her little kindnesses, and the 
one solitary recognition they had received, had made the 
on for an hour or two, and then he heard Mrs. Stone set | unseen presence in the house more human, and less 
the supper-tray in the dining-room, and the reading | “eerie.” But her heart leaped with the thought, would 
ceased, and two people went down-stairs, and there was | he go into the spare bed-room, thinking it still unoccupied, 
profound silence for a time; and then they came up again, | and would he see and intuitively recognize his grandson? 
and paused at the staircase window for a while, and | And then the question arose again—Should she go out to 
spoke earnestly to each other; but though the old man | meet him, and stretch a neighborly hand to draw his soli- 
could distinctly hear their voices, he could not catch what | tary soul once more into social light? But before the 
they said, till they turned to each other, and said “ good- | question was even formed, there came upon her door a 


night,” and then he heard that Sarah added—* And once | rap—the rap of a thin, trembling hand, so sharp and 
sudden, that a rat in the wainscot started, and ran down 


go into the drawing-room, and then all sounds subsided 
into the quiet hum of somebody reading aloud. It went 


more, many happy returns of the day to you!” 
What! was this once more a birthday in this house? | among the bell-wires. 
Tn his eager turning toward the Past, Mr. Halliwell abso- Sarah paused a moment, and then did not rise, but 
lately forgot that at least it was New Year’s Day, and that | simply called “Come in.” It would be better to speak in 
this benison might imply no more. the cheerful room among the pictures than on the chilly, 
He had heard the servants go to bed before. The day | blank staircase. 
was closing in, leaving his mystery unfathomed. It The weak, hurried hand fumbled at the door, and then 
could not, could not be. No, there was one more hope. | there stepped in a tall, old man, with a gray beard and 
Miss Russell did not go to her chamber at once, but re- | sharp eyes, and a haughty, shut face, like a closed port- 
turned to the drawing-room. Something might come to | cullis, behind which an eager, starved crowd is waiting 
him yet. fer bread. He seemed no stranger to Sarah. He was so 
Sarah Russell was only going to indulge in an hour's exactly like her idea of him that evening when she sat 
solitude before going to bed. She did not fall into the | listening to his wandering through the empty rooms. 
too common mistake which, when human voices enter our | And then she knew whence had come the familiarity 
lives, forgets to keep those silences in which God speaks. | which had puzzled her: she recognized from what that 
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idea had been reflected on her brain. She had made the 
picture of her unknown landlord of the lineaments of her 
fellow-traveller from America, just as she might, had she 
then known that they were grandsire and grandson. 

She rose as the old man entered, 

“Mr. Halliwell, I presume,” she said. “TI am so glad 
to see you,” and drew a chair up to the front of the 
hearth. 

He put his tremulous hand upon its arm, but he did 
not sit down, his proud courtesy, and the reserve which 
was not the habit of twenty, but of eighty years, contend- 
ing with his impatience. 

“Madam,” he said, “I must apologize for my unex- 


pected appearance at so unseemly an hour, but I have | 


reason to believe that to-day something was brought, or 
somebody came here for me. I have waited till now ex- 
pecting to hear more of it, but not having done so, I re- 
solved to appeal to you. I seem to know you better than 
any one else in the world now-a-days,” he added, with 
half-conscious pathos; “and I thought I would appeal to 
your charity to save me from being troublesome to any 
body else. Do you know anything of this, madam, or 
will you inquire to-morrow ?” 

Sarah reflected. 
she could not in the least understand, the porter’s men- 
tion of his name having utterly escaped her observation. 

“Did you expect anything?” she asked, brightly. 

“Yes—no,” he answered, “at least—only—there was 
something came for me some time ago, that I thought I 
might hear more about.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sarah, quite cheerily. 
that time, and there has been something waiting ever 
since. Shall I fetch it, Mr. Halliwell?” 


“T remember 


She looked straight at him with her soft, kind eyes. If | 


she had been just a little more like him—a woman just a 
little less utterly forgiving and self-forgetful, he would 
have shrank from her. 

“Oh, if you will be so good!” he said. 

“Then you must sit down,” she answered, “and I will 
put a little more coal on the fire, so that there shall be a 
bright blaze in a few minutes.” 

She went off and knocked at Frederick Broome’s door. 
He had not yet gone to bed, and he opened it promptly. 

“The hour is come, Frederick!” she said. “Your 


What was his immediate meaning, | 


possible way in which he could try to make atonement, 
| Frederick will tél] you all about it. He has been waiting 
to see you since this day last year. He came from 
America on purpose.” 

What did Mr. Halliwell say? He stood up, and laid a 
hand on each of the lad’s shoulders, 

“This is your mother’s birthday,” he said. “My 
pretty Miriam!” and then he dropped down upon bis 
chair, one hand raised to bis face, and one grasping 
Frederick’s wrist. And tears came, which he had kept 
back for twenty years! Only one or two. Kept-back 
tears so concentrate themselves! Slow tears, drawn up 
through his whole nature, and hot with the wrath and 
pain in which they had so long been boiling. 

Sarah slipped from the room. She was rejoicing, as 
the angels do, over one more note tuned inythis vast in- 
strument of life, and in that very rejoicing of her own 
soul rose at once to a sphere of music and beauty. Angels 
are not all outside this world. This world would fall to 
pieces but for some who remain in it—the five righteous 
men who save Sudom—the little leaven that shall some 
day spread to the whole lump, the white hand, as it were, 
of humanity, stretched out to receive the gifts which 
other angels pass down from the Father. 





CHAPTER XVL 
|“ A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round: 
if they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves 
| be ground,” Translated from Von Logan. 
TEXT morning Miss Russell found that Frederick had 
retired with his grandfather to those secret precincts 


| 
i 
| at the top of the house, 

He sent down a note saying that his grandfather 
wished she would come up and see them, and she sent 
back answer that she would do so by and by, as soon as 


she got through some of her business below. She had 
businesses, though she might have postponed them, But 
Sarah had a curious belief in duality both in nature and 
metaphysics. It was only an intuition; she could not 
have argued it out. Only she felt that the God who had 
| made “male and female” had done so in the carrying 
out of a far wider law of “two and two.” It was an in- 
tuition which did not limit love or sympathy. She be- 


grandfather is in the drawing-room—he is asking if! lieved that everybody might be one of a great many 


nothing has come for him to-day, and I have told him | 


that there has been something waiting for him for a long 
time. You must come at once, You must be very patient 
with him. And he is so like you.” 
Frederick said never a word. 
little, and then quivered. 
ing, and went toward the drawing-room door, As he 
opened it, Sarah slipped her hand through his arm, and 
so they went in together. The old man was sitting over 
the fire, close over it with his thin hands spread out so 
near the rising flame, that it almost glowed through them. 
He turned his head sharply as they entered, and a 
hungry, pained expression flitted over his face. Every- 
body but him had somebody. He never dreamed that 
this was his “somebody,” held in trust for him. 


His mouth ret just a 


wish to make him feel her full sympathy and support, 
but it was really a stroke of the deepest policy. It made 
the poor old man feel the value of what he bad aot got, 
just the moment before it was offered to him. 

“This is your grandson, Mr. Halliwell,” said Sarah, 
softly. “John Syme Denison sent him to you, the only 


He stepped out upon the land- | 


Prob- | 
ably Sarah had taken the lad’s arm, conscious only of a | 


“twos,” just as God is God to every soul. She only felt 
that three was an essentially temporary number, in which 
one only exists by reason of some really dual relation to 
one of the remaining two, into which it will presently be 
absorbed. 
| T could take the whole world into my confidence,” 
she was accustomed to say, smiling, “if I might take it 
one by one, without somebody else sitting aside and feel- 
ing, ‘ You are false now, because you are spesking some- 
| what differently from what you spoke yesterday,’ as if 
one had not a right to modulate one’s spiritual voice ac- 
| cording to the spiritual age, health and auricular organs 
of one’s auditor.” 
| She felt that there were questions and answers that 
would pass more easily between the grandsire and grand- 
son if they were left by themselves, though she knew also 
| that when Frederick and she were next alone together he 
| would tell her everything. 

Still she did not let the invitation pass unaccepted. 
At tea-time she bade the housekeeper put another cup 
and saucer in Mr. Halliwell’s tea-tray, and then she went 
up herself. 
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The old gentleman received her with his queer fossil- 
ized politeness, that kind of courtesy woich, as women 
say of rich dresses, “stands alone,” and is scarcely a | 
graceful drapery of mobile human life. On this very 
solemn, near-drawing occasion his civilities would not 
allow the tea and toast to be the mere necessaries they 
were, but inquired over the flavoring of each cup, and | 
paged the macaroons, with as much ceremony as if he | 
had been at a kettledrum, and only knew his companions 
through formal letters of introduction. | 

But Sarah saw that he looked much older than he had | 
when he sought her presence only the night before. The 
fresh air that had blown into his soul had scattered the 
ghastly preservation of its eoffined years. A few hours | 
had suddenly done what should have been done gradu- | 
ally. 

Sarah owned to herself—what was the gentlest thought | 
possible as it lay in her heart, but almost impossible to 
frame into words, without seeming hard—that the old | 
man would not be long in his place, and that it was best | 
for every one that this was so. Fora new impulse will 
not at once alter the habits of eighty years. There are 
many sincere and sacre@ reconciliations, after which it is | 
nevertheless best that the reconciled should live apart, 
with kindly thoughts passing to and fro, uncaricatured | 
by inadequate expression. There are some friends whom | 
we love better in their absence. They are good, but they 
hinder our goodness. They crowd up our souls. We 
must have space even that we may stretch out our hands 
toeach other. That is why God withdraws grandparents 
when the grandchildren come on the scene. He takes the | 
fathers higher that their sons may grow up. 

Sarah invited him to make himself free of her house 
whenever he liked, 

“ Yes,” he answered, looking at her pathetically. “Yes, 
I will, Lam much indebted to you for the offer. But I 
shall not trouble you much. I have got out of the habit 
of going up and down stairs. It is quite time I stayed 
chiefly in my own room now.” 

Sarah thought that he himself felt the end was not far | 
of. He spent a great deal of time writing instructions to | 
be delivered to his svlicitor, who at first he curiously | 
shrank from seeing, but eventually sent for, and the two 
had a long interview. 

And life went on quietly, just as if nothing had hap- | 
pened. The little drops of daily existence compose an 
ocean of such serene force that the greatest event is but a 
pebble thrown in one wave thereof. | 

Frederick regularly spent his evenings with his grand- 
father, and Sarah sometimes joined them, but generally 
after a few minutes returned to her own quarters. 

Mrs. Stone had her moral to draw from the incident. 

“If you wait long enough you'll get to the bottom of 
anything,” she said. “And in a general way, when you | 
do, there ain't so very much there. It’s always the way. 
When I was out in Ameriky, it got about that I had a lot | 
of valuables in my chest o’ drawers, because I was so | 


| 


particular to keep ‘em locked up, that prying bodies | 
shouldn't see I'd no under-linen to speak of, and that 
mostly in holes. Shut up any place, an’ the rats ‘ll run 
about, and by and by there'll be word of a ghost. Keep 
yourself to yourself, an’ folks’ll give you credit for adul- 
tery and murder. I s’pose it was the mystery I'd made 
of my first love affair that made my poor man so black 
about it. Why, haven't I myself just laid trembling to | 
think of that poor old gentleman, that I could really 
have knocked down with a feather! And no more mys- 


tery, after all, about him, than about most of the people 
in my old court, only they made no mystery about it. It’s 
all people's different way of taking things. I shouldn't 
wonder but my old man himself was no worse than many 
another woman’s husband, that she praises up like a lord 
and an angel. I’m afraid I’ve always marked up my 
goods under cost price, instead of sticking on a fair 
profit. So now I'll make it up on Miss Sarah, for though 
she makes me think better o’ the world than I ever did 
before, I'll stand Out there ain't such another as her in it, 
hunt it over how you may,” 

Tibbie, too, came and sat by Sarah’s fireside, and heard 
all the history. She said nothing, but looked so unutter- 
ably sad, that Sarah could not bear it, and took her hand 
and asked her what was wrong, and what she was think- 


ing about. 


“I'm trying to be thankful that other people get their 
‘day of salvation,’ though I never can,” said Tibbie, 
with her great, mournful eyes raised to her cousin’s face. 

“Tibbie, darling,” said Sarah, “it is there for your 
taking. Be atone with yourself, and you will be at one 
with God and His universe.” 

“I’m broken in two,” said Tibbie, with a ghastly at- 
tempt at her old, droll manner; “and a broken thing 
cannot join itself.” 

“ Wish to be joined, and then wait,” Sarah whispered. 

“T read stories between the lines of all you have told 
me,” Tibbie burst out, with sudden change of subject and 
mood. “ You have only admitted that you ‘knew’ John 
Denison. I know that you loved him, and that a Halli- 
well wrecked your life in one way as a Halliwell wrecked 
mine in another. I knew there was a story of that kind 
about you the moment! saw you. I saw at once that you 
had the ‘God-satisfied’ look on your face, and that’s 
always the last line of a tragedy of some sort, except 
when it is on a very young face, and then it is the first 
line of a tragedy that is tocome. It must be divine 
tragedy though—a soul lifted up to draw others after it. 


God does not comfort one when one fancies one falls in 


love, and fancies one is crossed therein, and fancies one 
is sick, and fancies one is neglected, like Jane. You see 
when I preach sermons, Sarah, I can’t help taking per- 
sonal illustrations.” 

“ Therefore, those are the worst troubles of all,” said 
Sarah, quietly, “ because they must remain so utterly un- 
comforted. Poor Jane! But she must have a real sorrow 
somewhere. God is too good to leave any life without 
one. Maybe she only uses all the others to hide it. Jane 
don’t know you have any real sorrow, Tibbie. None of 
us can say these things to everybody, but we can all give 
each other credit for leaving much unsaid. If we respect 
our friends’ confidences, let us also reverence their re- 


serves.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“*God, let me love my fill and die,’ I sighed.” 
G. MacDonaxp. 
HERE came a day, a sweet, spring day, when Mr. 
Halliwell lay down to die. 
Not as he had fancied—not alone, on his hard, old sofa 
with no ministering hand, no whispering voice. 
Frederick was there, and Sarah, and an old, old doctor, 
the same who had come to that Hallowgate House in the 
days when the little Miriam was playing about, or rising 
into her proud, passionate girlhood. 
It was just a quiet, quiet passing away, something like 
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the end of one of those long days when the latest twilight 
mingles with the first dawn of another day. 

He had scarcely spoken for days before. He had 
nothing to say. His eighty years had been spent for 
naught. He was no sage in the new wisdom that had 
come to him. He knew only as the wailing babe knows, 
who suddenly finds itself hushed by a love that it can 
neither comprehend nor appreciate. He was entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven by the lowly gate where all must 
enter. But then one should be farther in than the en- 
trance, by the time one has seen eighty years. 

He liked them to read to him. He used to ask for the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the story of Jesus and the sin- 
ful woman. Sarah knew why he liked that. A life, be- 
side whose purity his own honor was not to be named, 
would not have spurned his Miriam. 

“TI don’t suppose He'd have had anything to say to 
me,” he said once. “I should have been among the 
Pharisees, and He couldn't see any good in them, and no 
wonder.” 


And only fancy how pitiful Jesus would have been to | 


a Pharisee who smote on his breast and said: “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Sarah told him that. 

He only shook his head. 

He died just so. At the very last Sarah saw his lips 
move a little, and she bent down to catch the sound, It 
was only: “ Miriam—little Miriam.” And the fingers 
which he had kept closed over Frederick’s hand un- 
clasped, and stretched out a little—and then all was 
over. 

“Tt is so little, it is so blank,” said Frederick, drearily, 
as he and Sarah left the chamber. 

“ He died full of love and forgiveness for another,” said 
Sarah. “Not one of us can do more than that.” 

When the funeral was over, and the will was opened 
and read, it was found that Mr. Halliwell had left the 
Hallowate House and all his fortune to his grandson, 
Frederick Broome. 

In the young man’s behalf, it presently devolved upon 


Sarah to open and go through the rooms on the top fiat | 
| furnished house, these are all the signs of our departure 


of the dwelling—those wide, low attics into which all the 
household gods of the Halliwells had been ruthlessly 
tumbled on that dreadful day when the daughter of the 
house had broken the pride of the family tree. 

Tibbie went with her, and as a matter of form, the 
family solicitor accompanied them, but he soon left them 
to themselves. 

It was a sad, sad business. The first thing on which 
their eyes fell was a little basket of mouldy dust, a single 
stiffened stem revealing that it had been full of blooming 
flowers on the day when it was pushed from sight. Books 
lay around it, books which had been in common use when 
the cloud fell on the household. A prayer-book, with a 
marker at the marriage service (Oh, poor, maddened 
Miriam !), a “ Language of Flowers,” Mrs. Rowe’s “ Let- 
ters,” a copy of Byron, another of Moore’s earlier poems— 
a little writing-case, containing blotting-paper, on which 
could be discerned the signature of “ Miriam Halliwell,” 
and the address of “J.S, Denison, Esq., Poste reatante "’— 
a little bit of coarse, poorly-executed embroidery, with 
the rusty needle still sticking in it. 

There were the family pictures—oil-paintings of stiff, 
decorous Halliwells, actually in the very lace and jewel- 
ery which Sarah and Tibbie presently found stowed 
away in oaken chests and little iron boxes; engravings, 
too, always of scenes where conventional morality and 
refinement rose to the surface of some stagnant pool of 





worldliness and vanity; pictures of the piety of kings, 
whose vices were rampant on their very physiognomies, 

They had to go through all this débris carefully, with 
a view to its ultimate destiny. Frederick had laid it 
down as law that Sarah's rooms were not to be disturbed 
or invaded in any way, making but one exception, that 
if there was a portrait of his poor mother, it should be 
placed in his chamber, to which Sarah added another, 
that those of his gran:l-parents should be hung in the 
dining-room, Still, the rooms which Mr. Halliwell in- 
habited were capable of much improvement ; the furniture 
which he had used for twenty years was now almost past 
use; and the idea was that the chief apartment of the 
second floor could be fitted up as a library, with the pic- 
tures, ornaments and best goods of the old household, 
and that in the meantime the remaining apartments 
could be furnished as well as possible with the remainder. 
They were not going to shrink from anything because it 
had painful associations, but to use it so that, whenever 
it left their hands in course of time, it should earry only 
pleasant ones. In this way we are all of us either witches 
or exoreists, whether we realize it or not. 

Plate, linen, jewelery and laée, about which Sarah 
could expect no definite instruction from Frederick, she 
intended to examine and cause to be cleaned or repaired, 
and then stored, since though Frederick might regard 
such things with very manly indifference, he would prob- 
ably some day have somebody belonging to him who 
would regard them with very feminine interest and affec- 
tion. Sarah looked forward to these things. The vision 
she had once indulged in, of a pretty romantic maid com- 
panion, the dream she had put aside for the sake of poor 
Mrs. Stone, could come back now in a far sweeter and 
nearer form. It was God's interest, paid when we put 
the least gift into His treasury, even as when we drop in 
our “all.” 

It seemed a strange commonplace ending to the sad 
Halliwell history—those two alien women turning over 
the relics that life and death had made so solemn. All 
tragedies end so. A flowery grave in the sunshine, a new 


very soon after we are gone. And there is a beautiful 
truth in the stern necessity. Even our very seeming end 
is a beginning—how much more so in reality! 

Her task was not so painful to Sarah as it would have 
been had she approached it with a less pitiful tenderness 
for those departed. No labor of love is ugly. The 
healer’s touch does not recoil, because it goes deeper than 
the disease, and reaches the humanity. To minds like 
Sarah’s, nothing is common or unclean; the humblest 
duty is part of the ritual in the great temple of the Lord; 
the least service to any human creature is done to the 
God by whom alone he has being. 

As for Tibbie, she had rather shrunk from joining in 
this task. She knew why. Tibbie at least understood 
her own heart. Her first feeling had been that, after all, 
it was a queer instance how 

“The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 
that she, the despised and hated of the Halliwells, should 
now he called in to help at the finale of the race, to efface. 
the signs of its disaster, and hide away its weaknesses. 

“T should have thought I could have no greater punish- 
ment than that that woman should do as much for me!” 
said Tibbie; “and there’s no returning good for evil in 
that spirit,” she added. 

“Very well,” said Sarah, “then come and help me, 
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feeling that you need not glorify yourself as doing a good 
action. Do it because it is right to be done without any 
question of* your own merit and demerit.” 

So while Sarah was going through a box of lace, too 
trying to Tibbie’s impatient fingers, Tibbie had taken the 
overlooking of a great box of rather heterogeneous con- 
tents—little pictures, shells, bits of china, miniatures, old 
a Lape and the like. She made one remark as she 
op@ned it. 

“JT seem to know these things; I think they must have 
come to Mr. Halliwell from his sister’s house, after her 
death.” 

And then she kept silence. And Sarah, busily occupied 





that I die biting the dust. © Tibbie, Tibbie, when I am 
where Dives was, and you and Robert are where Lazarus 
was, will you two speak to me first? for I should not dare 
to speak first to you. I don’t suppose you will ever see 
this letter, so, to relieve my own heart, I will dare to sign 
myself— “Your CuitpLess Moruer.” 

“Oh, if I had only known!” cried Tibbie, as the sound 
of folding paper warned her that Sarah had finished its 
perusal. 

“If you had only been able to believe, darling,” said 
Sarah, “then you would have gone to her, and your faith 
would have turned to knowledge. But there is time for 
everything in eternity. You see it is never too late. Oh, 


f the smoothing out the points of a rich lace flounce, kept 
pie- silence, too, and did not notice that her cousin’s move- | darling Tibbie, I am so glad for your sake and for hers!” 
hold, ments suddenly ceased, and that she sat before the big “For hers!” said Tibbie, looking up with a convulsed 
nents chest, quite still, with something in her hand. face. 
nder, Suddenly she rose with a cry! With one of those| “Yes, for hers,” Sarah answered, solemnly, with that 
ise it flashes which reveal that Thought has nothing to do with | far-away look in her soft eyes which seemed to see where 
ever Time, Sarah, as she started up in sympathy, remembered | angels rejoice over repentant sinners, and poor Diveses 
only the ery with which the blind to whom sight is restored, | watch for the undoing of their evilexamples. Yes, for 
ches often greet the first permitted ray of light. hers. What God has joined can never be put asunder. 
Tibbie stood erect with a passionate glory on her face— | And love is God’s joining.” 

arah a glory like that of the sun, when, after a stormy day, he “ But we never loved each other!” said Tibbie. 

she breaks out and gilds the wrecks the storm has made. “ Wherever hatred was, love might have been, and will 
red, In her right hand she held out a letter, yellow with age | be,” Sarah answered. “Hers had already changed to 
gard and crumpled, “ Read it, Sarah, read it!” she cried, and | love in that letter. It may be only love in longing; and 
rob- then she sat down on an old leather box, and covered her | there never was a longing which God will not satisfy.” 
who face with her hands. “Tf I had only known!” sighed Tibbie, again. 

ffee- The letter was in a woman's hand—strong and plain as “ And, you see, God always does know,” Sarah went on, 
sion it was, there was “woman” in every stroke. It ran— in that quiet voice that was like the very soul of music. 
om- “ He is just in His mercy. We can only be just by mercy, 
00r “My pear Daventer Tinsre,—God knows what worlds | He knows the secrets of all hearts; we can only be always 
and I would give if I might call youso! Oh, if you and I | as pitiful as if we knew them.” 


put 
> in 


were together in the world, loving each other, living for 
each other, we could never have lost our Robert as I, at 
least, have lost him now. 

“T lost him before he died.” [The words seemed like 
an echo to Sarah: in truth, Tibbie herself had used them.) 
“T lost him when I parted him from you. I see it now. 
We gain what we give others. We lose what we take 
from them. He never hated me, Tibbie—it could not 
have been harder if he had—but he went away from me— 
away, away—whole worlds away, while I was sitting by 
his bedside. I did not think he would die! Till it was 
too late, I thought he would recover and own that I was 
right. Just at the very last, when I could not help know- 
ing, I humbled myself (as I thought it then, it is my own 
poor comfort now !) to ask if he had anything to say about 





“ Ay,” said Tibbie, “all those years since she wrote that 
letter I have gone on cursing and condemning her; while 
even if she had never written it God would have known 
what was in her heart.” 

“Yes, and He would have known even if she herself 
had not quite understood,” Sarah rejoined. “ Tibbie, dar- 
ling, is not the dawn that has broken on your own life 
spreading over many things? We are in the loft behind 
the organ, where the bellows are creaking among dust 
and pulleys; but when we have listened for a moment at 
one chink, don’t we catch an idea of the harmony that is 
going on at the other side? Need we ever forget it? Let 
us wander in God’s boundless gardens whenever we may, 
and from the flowers He gives us for ourselves let us con- 
centrate this drop of sweetness to refresh ourselves when- 


you, and he said, ‘No, nothing to say; only you were in| ever day grows dark awhile, that God knows, and there- 
every thought.’ And his last words to me were, ‘God | fore He loves—that God loves because He knows. Tibbie, 
forgive you, mother, you don’t know what you've done. Tibbie, darling, don’t you see the sunshine stealing into 
(iod forgive you, mother.’ And I think he will never all the dark places ?” 

call me mother again!—never, never, not through all | TTibbie looked up. Sarah forgot that there was no sun- 


eternity! I might have had two children; I shall have 
none! 

“Oh, how I have longed for you since! I would have 
gone and fallen in the dust at your feet, only that I have 
wounded you so cruelly, that it seems wounding you anew 
evén to hope for forgiveness. O Tibbie, Tibbie! Iam 
writing this letter because it is a relief to let my heart 
cry out in the silence; but I do not think I shall ever 
dare to send it. Oh, if I could only hear you say you had 
forgiven me—nay, if a hope could whisper in my heart 
that you had forgiven me, though I should never hear you 
say 80, I should be so happy! 

“T have lived as a proud woman, and nobody will know 





shine in the dreary room; there was something so like 
sunshine on Tibbie’s face! 

“TI see it,” she cried; “I see it. I think I see it; I 
shall see it gradually. I know it is there. I see! I 
see |” 

They did no more work that evening. 

Next day, Tibbie did not come till afternoon. The sun- 
shine had not passed, it had settled. 

“T should have been earlier,” she said, “ but somehow 
I thought I should like to go and see Jane. Sarah, there 
is something I want to tell you—you only, of all the 
world—for I know whatever you think of it, you will not 
spoil it for me. Last night, I dreamed of Robert. It 
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was so curious. I was in Jane’s drawing-room, and he 
came and sat down beside me, and talked to me a great 
deal; but I don’t remember what he said, except that he 
seemed to know and love you, and that he gave me some 
message from his mother. I seemed to remember every- 
thing about his death, but not to be at all surprised to 
see him. And, though he looked so glad, and young, 
and strong, I did not feel at all old or faded beside him. 
It made me want to go and see Jane’s room; it was 580 
strange that he should seem to come to me there, where 
we had never been together, and where I had never cared 
to be. And I am so very glad I went. You can’t think 
how nice poor Jane was! Of course I did not tell her, 
because she knows nothing at all of the story, but she was 
so gentle and pleasant. 
been crying. 
chance in life after all; you see she was the delicate one 
of the family, and got coddled and shut up. And be- 
cause she couldn't join me, I'm afraid I wouldn’t join her 
as much as I might. You can’t think how pleasant she 
was to-day; and how pleased to see me!” 


Sarah did not suppose Jane was very different. The 


greater change was in Tibbie herself. She, too, had come 
round to stand on “the angels’ hopeful side”—that 
higher step whence we see the best of those below us, and 
whence only we can help them higher. 


CONCLUSION. 
“O God, my little twilight room, 
It grows Thy Kingdom Come; 
And parting dies outside the door 
Of Universal Home !”—Anon., 


“ HAVE asked Jane whether she would like me to go 

and live with her,” Tibbie announced to Sarah, not 
many days later, “and she says she will be very glad. 
Jane is really very feeble now, and I shall make the 
house livelier for her.” 

“Bat will you be able to bear it yourself?” Sarah 
asked. It seemed impossible to imagine breezy, active 
Tibbie shut up in that perfumed, shaded house. 

“Oh, yes,” Tibbie said. “I can bear most things— 
when I choose. God gave me the power to do so; but I 
wouldn’t have tlie will. And I shall go to and fro to 
my poor people in the East; and I shall come here a 
great deal; and whenever I am in Jane’s drawing-room, 
I shall remember how I dreamed that Robert came to me 
there !” 

Sarah did not shrink from thinking that that dream 
had something to do with Tibbie’s self-sacrificing plan. 
She knew well enough that what are often called “ fan- 
cies” are much more real influences than what are mis- 
taken for facts, and that much of the reality of life has 


its secret root in some mystic memory or dream or hope. | 


I can’t help fancying she had | 


I’m afraid Jane didn’t have the bert | 
| by themselves, had been so unprofitable to Jane, mingled 


| Sarah had never exacted sufficient “evidence 





and higher. Nature was the same as she had ever been, 
only that she had surrendered a few more of her secrets, 
and Nature herself was, to Sarah, but the reflection of 
God, and the science that unravelled her mysteries but 
the contemporary of the Revelation that unsealed his. 
While there was yet plenty of work for the microscope 
and telescope she did not think that the seeing eye and 
the understanding heart had come to the end of the trea- 
sures stored forthem. And she felt that to-day, as of 
old, God spake with a still, small voice, heard only by 
the ear for which it is meant, though others may feel the 
wind and see the earthquake which sometimes aceom- 
pany it. To Sarah’s thinking a soothing dream, a sweet 
thought, a sudden good impulse, were as likely to be 
charged with a heavenly message as any book or sermon. 

Tibbie had her reward. The ways of life that, taken 


with others, were very wholesome for Tibbie. She spoke 
more softly after dusting delicate china; she grew more 
sociable after she got into the habit of dressing for din- 
ner; she planned more little pleasures for other people 
after she was forced to notice little luxuries which she 
searcely cared to share herself. Do not say that these 
changes were brought about solely by the change that 
had come over her whole life. The proper work of a new 
impulse is to propel us into a groove where we shall form 
new habits. A child does not learn to read when it 
wishes to do so, but the wish sends it to schvol, and 
makes it attentive there. 

After she and Jane lived together, Jane’s household 
and that in the Hallowgate mingled more than they 
would otherwise have done. Jane took a fancy to Fred- 
erick Broome. He was young, and good-looking, and 
wealthy, and all those three attributes made her interested 
She was dreadfully afraid that 
” of his 
“safety.” There was one text that seemed left out of 
Jane’s Bible—as it is out of a great many people’s—to 
wit, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” It was not 
enough for her that Frederick Broome faithfully walked 
in ways where the Master Himself would have trodden 
had He been a rich young man, living in the London of 
to-day; that he was with the poor and desolate not with 
the mere hand of a benefactor, but with the heart of a 
brother; that he did not shrink from those who had 
sinned like his mother and suffered like himself, but held 
their restoration and welfare as a sacred trust, for the 
fulfilment of which his own blessings had been given 
him’; that his means, to their utmost extent, were always 
at the command of any who could offer a fresh form of 
spiritual or physical help or healing to a suffering hu- 


in his spiritual welfare. 


manity. 
She did not find it very easy to “speak her mind” to 
him. Real life in the soul, like real life in the affections, 


God created the world; spirit makes matter ; feeling goes | has a dignity of its own, which wards off any impertinent 
before action ; faith organizes fact. As angels stand with touch. It is as hard to ask some people if they love God, 
drawn swords to warn Balaams from paths of mercenary | as it would be to inquire if they loved their mother or 
falsehood, so other angels stand to beckon Pauls and | their wife. The very difficulty that Jane felt did her 


Philips into ways of self-sacrifice and service. None of 
Sarah’s beliefs were fossils buried in the past; they were 
all sweet flowers, that were growing to-day, and will be 
growing to-morrow. For her the Bible had not closed, 
the Anointed of God had not withdrawn to a distant 
throne, the ladder between earth and Heaven had not 
been removed. To her the whole world was, as it must 
have been to the old Hebrew seers, a mirror wherein the 
figures were but the reflections of something elsewhere 


| 





good. It made her realize the sacred delicacy of the soul 
as she had never realized it before. 

Still she found an opportunity at Inst. She and 
Frederick were pacing up and down her little garden one 
fine summer evening. He had been telling her of some 
plans he had been looking over, for the object of giving 
better dwellings to the poorer classes. Not very long 
before, in the days when she and Tibbie were wont to 
spar, Jane would have said at once that these benevolent 
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| 
schemes were not “the gospel,” but somehow she did not that as her husband receded into the past, the mist of 
say this now, and her thin, sharp voice was really almost | intervening time magnified him almost into a hero, until 
tenderly modulated as she did say,—‘‘ Nobody can doubt | at last the only saving clause in the panegyric was, 
that you are earnest and good, Mr. Broome. You| “though I'll not deny he had his faults,” not seldom 
would spend yourself for others, but others must think of | without the qualification, “and I bad a temper in those 


you.” (Poor Jane! as if people could ever think of 


others till infinitely higher thoughts had been bestowed | 


on,them; for the almsgiving or martyrdom which is not 
chirity,,is that which is done for our own sakes—per- 
haps even for our own salvation!) “ Are you quite sure 
that all is right with you? Do you simply believe in 
Christ ?” 

“All is right with me,” said Frederick, very quietly, 
“for I know that God is my Father.” And he added, 
unconsciously raising his hat from his brow, “ nobody can 
know and believe in such an one as Sarah Russell, without 


’ 


believing in what Paul called ‘that mystery’— Christ in | 


” 


us, the hope of glory. 
That was all he said. And Jane found nothing to re- 


days, as has been subdued since, I hope and trast.” 
| “It’s as good as a story, wa’am,” she said, one evening 
| when Sarah and she had been talking over the past; 
| “d’ye remember that night when we drove into the Hal- 
| lowgate, and the bells were a-ringing ?” 
“It was you who brought me to the Hallowgate. 
forget that, Mrs. Stone,” Sarah would say. 
“ An’ who was it spoke to me, an’ helped me with my 
parcels?” Mrs. Stone rejoined. ‘“ Things do fall out queer, 
| that they do. How would it ha’ been, if you'd not spoken 
|tome? Then you'd not have come here, and Mr. Broome 
would have been turned away, and most likely he'd be in 
| his grave, and the poor old gentleman would have died 
| in his bitterness.” 


Don’t 


ply. But it made her think. Was it possible that there} This was all the story known to Mrs. Stone. She did 
could be sermons without words? And since only God not know that years of prayer lay beneath it—that Sarah 
knows when and how each is to be brought into the light, | had received her answer from the other side on a chain 
was it possible that our best way of joining in His work, | of little neighborly kindnesses done upon her own. Oh, 
was by keeping our lives so clean and bright that haply | when we turn away from some duty, or some fellow- 
His light may shine through us? Little did Frederick | creature, saying that our hearts are too sick and sore with 
Broome guess that his reply, tremblingly given, stirred | some great yearning of our own, we may often sever the 
Jane far more deeply than anything had ever done | line on which a divine message was coming to us. We shut 
before. out the man, and we shut out the angel who had sent him 
Was it possible that all the words she had gone on re- to open the door. 
peating all her life, had beneath them another and aj Mrs.Stone hit the truth very nearly, when she went on,— 
deeper meaning which she had never sounded? That | “I can’t help thinking that there's a plan working in our 
they were not a mere incantation to be muttered over life, | lives, and if we keep our hearts quiet and our eyes open, 
but a living principle to be poured therein? She thought | it all works together, and if we don't, it all fights to- 
over these things in her poor, confused way, as she lay gether, and goes on fighting till it comes right somehow, 


on her couch, hour after hour, muddling over her crochet 
hooks and worsteds. And while she did so, she thought 
she might as well knit up some socks and cuffs for Tibbie's 
orphans and sick old women. 

Jane’s furthest advance in knowledge was a dim reali- 
vation that she did not know quite everything, that the 


scheme of the universe might possibly be something not | 


to be wholly bound up in an inflexible catechism or con- 
densed in a limited creed. She grew more silent on what 
she would have termed religious topics. By and by, she 
took to regular working for Tibbie’s mission-room, and 
resumed some correspondence for which she had “no 


time” for years, and undertook the secretary’s work in a | 


little agency for the benefit of young servant girls. It is 
wonderful how much more work would be done in the 
world if we could just begin to realize the full truth of 
Jesus’ words, “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” 

As for Sarah and Tibbie, they were always friends, as 
people are who have sacred secrets between them. Each 
had the key of the other's life. Their words meant more to 
each other than to other people. They each understood 
the retrospective significance of each other’s actions and 
ways of thought. Tibbie knew where Sarah had learned 
her boundless patience and hope. Sarah knew what gave 
Tibbie so much sympathy with angry wronged people, 
who had suffered their good to be overcome by evil. In 
each other's presence those two enjoyed the sweet rest- 
fulness which comes in the assurance of understanding 
love. ‘ 

As for poor Mrs. Stone, she carried her convictions 
that she had “marked her life under cost price” so far, 


|} somewhere. We mostly kick about and raise such a dust 
we can't see anything else. I’ve been an’ gone an’ done 
| that all my time, and now I can scarcely keep from going 
on a-doin’ it, at the remembrance of it! Do you mind 
| the psalm you read that first night, because you said we 
were tired? Said I to myself, ‘That lady’s got the “ still 
| waters” in her heart.’ And there's the church bells be- 
ginning again—the very same as they did then.” 

And Sarah leaned back in her chair, and closed her 
| eyes and listened. The old, longing prayer had died 
| from the chimes. With ner, henceforward, all prayer was 
| all thanksgiving. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
| forever.” 


THE END. 





TO SLEEP. 


OME, wrap me in thy mantle, saintly 
And yield me sweet oblivion of all things, 


Sleep, 


C 


Or past or present, to which sorrow clings! 


Oh, come e’en now, ere from the glittering steep 
One after one the faint stars slowly creep— 
Ere early morn makes motion of her wings, 
And at her coming all the woodland rings 
With songs of birds that pipe their matins deep! 
For, ah, thy balm denied to wearied eyes, 
What are earth’s glories? Rock and hill and lake, 
The verdant valleys, hue of dawning skies— 
How robbed of beauty all! Ob, come, and make 
Me all unconscious how the night-watch flies, 
And I shall bless thee, should I e’er awake! 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 9. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

LADY inquires why her jelly did not thicken, We 
A answer that she did not put in the due proportion 

of sugar, perhaps; if there is not the same quantity 
of sugar that there is of juice, it requires longer boiling, 
and one runs the risk then of not getting a nice quality 
of jelly after all. I always finish mine by placing it near 
a window in the sunshine. 


Cistern water becomes foul and offensive because it 
contains a large amount of organie matter derived from 
the roof of the house, absorbed from the air, ete. There 
are two ways to correct the evil—one by the use of a 
filter, the other by the complete destruction of all organic 
matter in the water. 

If the cistern water is only to be used for washing, 
scrubbing, and such household purposes, the latter way is 
preferable. This may be effectually and safely done by 
the permanganate of potassa, used in the proportion of 
about one ounce to fifty gallons of water. A destructive 
chemical change takes place, and the whole mass is pre- 
cipitated as a harmless sediment. The chemical reaction 
is marked by a purple coloring of the solution, and this 
color indicates the presence of organic matter. The 





permanganate should be added until this coloring dis- 
appears, then you will know that the organic matter is 
entirely destroyed. 

This preparation of potash may be obtained of any 
druggist. 


A little girl said to me yesterday: “ Mith Potths, do 
you know any way to kill warths?” 

I looked up at the deacon, who sat on the other side of 
the store whittling; and just then he had peeped up at 
me, real cunningly, to see what answer I would make. 
My folks laugh at me so much about the way I cured my 
troublesome wart; but I don’t care how much they laugh. 
Let those laugh who win, I say. It was on my thimble 
finger, and always came in the way and caught the thread 
while I was sewing. Old women with mumbling talk 
tried to remove it; all the seventh sons in the neighbor- 
hood of Pottsville tried to cure it; smart folks tied knots 
over it; but all in vain. 

One time I read in the New York Tribune that warts 
could be cured by rubbing them with a bit of bacon rind, 
and then nailing it on the east side of a growing tree. 

The Pottses all shouted: “Now Pipsey’ll get her 
troublesome wart cured! She mast try that!” 

Just in fun I did try it, and—the wart is gone; I don’t 
know when, or where, or how; but in the course of a few 
months my finger was smooth. 

The tree was in sight of our south door, and I have 
laughed heartily many a time watching the woodpeckers 
savagely tugging at the bit of rind. They would get 
hold and brace themselves, and pull back just as hard as 


Then a brave young jay would come sailing down and 
alight, and cock up his beady eyes and say: “ What an 
excellent piece of porcine epidermis! Not large, nor 
juicy, nor so very tempting, indeed, but so wonderful out 
here among the trees! What a nice morsel! I can pic- 
nic here all alone, with none to interfere.” 

Ah, he found picking and nicking enough before he 
left it! How he would attack the stray morsel! He 
would get angry and go away and eye it askance, and 
then return with a run and a jump, determined to 
secure it. 

This taught me that a bit of meat nailed up on a tree 
was a good thing for birds to peck at. I would not 
recommend such vigorous exercise as my birds had. 

I feel a little ashamed of the way my wart was cured, 
but I always tell where I found the remedy ; that releases 
me from any suspicion that one may entertain of my 
superstition. The 7ribune is a reliable paper. 


Now we will make some soup for the children. Get a 
good soup bone, crack it, boil until tender, remove the 
meat, and add to the soup a sliced potato and a couple of 
onions sliced very thin. Set all on to boil together, 
Then break a fresh egg into some flour, put in a pinch or 
two of salt, and between your hands rub the egg all up 


| into little lumps, Add this to the soup about six minutes 


before it is done enough to take off the fire; stir it all the 
time; pourin one cup of sweet cream, add a sprinkle of 
pepper, and itis done. The little dears will like it. It 
is excellent warmed over the next day. ‘ 


Another dish good for children at this season of the 
year when diarrhoea is prevalent, is cold, thickened milk, 
to be eaten with sweetened cream; not to make a meal of, 
unless you choose. We eat it for dessert. 

I make it by boiling the morning’s milk, and just be- 
fore it quite begins to boil up I add flour and egg rubbed 
together the same as for the children’s soup; then as soon 
as it boils, pour immediately into a deep dish, and adda 
good lump of butter. Let it get cold before using. 


Lily writes home from seminary: “I don’t like tomatoes 
raw with sugar and vinegar, and it is all the way we get 
them. Oh, I wish I had some cooked your good way !” 

I write back : “ Eat ’em, anyhow; they are very whole- 
some the way you have them, and you must learn to like 
them. The time will come, as we grow more enlightened, 
that we will all use them no other way. That will be the 
orthodox plan yet. You are only ahead of the times 
down at ——.” 

Because they are more wholesome eaten raw, one should 
learn to like them best that way. 

I cook them in a spider in which is a lump of melted 
butter, pouring plenty of boiling water on them. I add 
bread-crumbs, and crusts, and dry pieces that I want 
saved. When the tomatoes are cooked done, and the 
crusts have beeome soft, I mash all into a pulp witha 
spoon, season to taste, have a hot tureen waiting, and 


they could; then they would shake their heads and tip | just before I lift them off the fire I pour in a cupful of 


sidewise, and jerk and twist, and finally get mad and go 
away sulking, with their red heads angrier and redder 


than ever. 





new cream, stir all up together, and be sure to pour out 
before the mass begins to bubble; if not, the cream will 
turn sour and curdie, then the dish is not good. Never 
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let tomatoes stand in a spider while your meal awaits for 


the tardy one, better set your tureen in a warm place, even 


if it has to stand a half hour. Any kind of food that is 
acid should not stand in a kettle, it will taste iron-y. 


I have a story to tell people who get the sulks, and I 


sant them to take it right home to themselves. No 
Cnigiad or when, or where, but I once knew a worthy | 


couple, an affectionate husband and wife, who, at every 
little provocation, would go sulking about, sometimes for 
weeks at a time, without speaking to each other, unless 
company was present. They ate at the same table, slept 
in the same bed, warmed at the same fire, but never spoke. 
Their faces were sullen, and they slammed doors and did 


everything in a very decided manner. 


They were in the full enjoyment of a ripe fit of the | 


most malignant sulks when a beam fell on the husband at 
a raising, and he was instantly killed. You wives who 
indulge in this hateful habit can imagine the agony of the 
poor wife when the dead body of the man she loved best 
in all the world, was softly, tenderly carried into the 
house. She did love him truly, and no words of hers 
then, no pitying ery for merey and forgiveness could 
reach his ears—could move the pallid hand to outstretch 
in pardon—he -was dead, and he died holding bitter 
thoughts against her. She had erred—no matter what the 
provocation had been, she, the woman, divining the truth, 
secing with a woman's clearest intuitions, should have 
been the one to remove the obstruction out of the way. 
A barbed arrow finds a lodgment in her heart; in the 
stillness of the midnight hour her sin comes up before 
her, she reaches out her arms, and the words that should 
have been spoken in a whisper on his bosom, die away in 
the black silence. Do you wonder that she tosses rest 
lessly, that her pillow is wet with tears, that she calls 
upon God but feels that He does not hear her? Her 


punishment is great—she cannot lay it aside for one mo- 


ment even, and this is retribution. 


I knew a mother whose little daughter was so full of 
energy that she never rested—she was like a humming- | 
bird, now here, now there, in mischief, flitting all the 


time. The mother was irritable, nervous, not self-poised, 
not calm, and allowed every trifle to discompose her. No 
doubt she had been, in childhood, precisely like her little 
daughter. She seemed to think the child should put on 


old ways and steady habits, and she allowed every trifling | 


action te annoy her. She made no allowance for youthful 
exhuberance of spirits and for the natural buoyancy 
incident to a healthy and happy constitution. 

The child fell from a bridge and was drowned. The iron 
of remorse entered that woman's soul, and to-day, after 
the lapse of many years, the pain of the olden-time sor- 
row comes back, and she is well nigh prostrated with the 
agony that overwhelms her. 

Again, a kind mother mourns the death of a son who 
died on the battle-fieid. “There he lay and died, and 
there was no one to give him a drink of cold water, or to 
hold his head, or to listen to the message he would have 
spoken,” cried the weeping mother: “but that is not all— 
that is not the worst—if he had only known that his old 
mother loved him and that she held him the dearest thing 
on earth, I could stand this blow with more fortitude. 


But I never told my boy that I loved him, that he was all | 


the world to me, and there he lay and died, and he had 
not this precious thought to dwell with him and cheer 
him as he went down into the dark waters alone. I did 
love my boy, and I wanted to tell him so, but I was afraid 


vou. xLu.—4l. 


| 
it was weak and childish, and I shut the sweet pain up 


in my heart and kept it, and there it is yet. What a 
| comfort it would have been to him, as he lay there dying, 
| if he had known how I loved him—if he had heard me 
say it again and again, but it is too late now, he can 
never know it, never!” 
How many parents there are, and brothers and sisters, 
who love each other tenderly, but they keep it to them- 
selves like the most profound secret. They live together 
at the old homestead, and grow up, and separate, and go 
/ out into the world, and establish new homes, and new 
ties, and new duties, and responsibilities come to them, 
and after a while they become estranged and indifferent, 
and their lives glide away, and the past seems like unto 
a dream, and they drop off one by one, and in this world 
they know each other no more forever. All this—and 
| never once from their lips fall the honest words: “I love 


you; you are are dear to me.” 


I would suggest to those mothers who delight in caring 
| for the beautiful long hair of their little girls that if it is 
| not parted anew every few weeks it will, in time, grow 
thin on top of their heads and the “part” will grow 
broader and broader until the line, which should show 
delicately, will be an annoyance, it will so look like the 
first stage of baldness. It is not a good plan for any 
one’s hair to remain parted one way very long at a 


time. It becomes set that way, and it is not easily 


remedied. 
There are many deformities which can be prevented if 


attended to in childhood. Sometimes we see an over- 


jutting upper lip, caused by the projection of the teeth. 
| Instead of applying to a good dentist for advice and 
| putting a stop to this hereditary deformity that has come 
down through many generations, it is coolly neglected and 
the little ones grow to looking like some kind of snout-y 
animals. 


It is too bad! the poor little things cannot help them- 


There is a little girl down in the kitchen making light 
| eakes, to-day, for the first time in her life. She is old 
enough to have known how five years ago, but because 
she was the baby, the other girls always did sueh work 
}and never heeded her pitiful: “Oh, do let me! I may 
take a notion to marry some time and I won't do it unless 
|I know how light cakes are made. I don't care if it 
| breaks his heart and sends him to a premature grave.” 
When Ida made the bread I told her to leave out a good 
lump of dough for that baby to practice on; so when the 
lump was raised and the baby was ready, I ran down- 
| stairs to give directions. She did as I told her, floured 
the pan well, cut two slits in the dough and laid in about 
half a pound of butter, a broken egg and a pinch of salt. 
Then the mass was lifted and held above the pan while 
she completely and thorougly incorporated the ingredients 
together without letting it touch the pan. This insures 
lightness, and is a much better plan than to mix and 
knead. Flour enough to make smooth paste was then 
worked in, and the pan set in a warm place for fifteen 
minutes. Then it had risen enough and was moulded 
into cakes of the right size. 
While she was busy holding it above the pan and squeez- 
| ing it lightly through her fingers, she gasped out: “ Oh, did 
| I really wash my hands the very last thing! I forget!” 
We assured her that she did, for we had seen her do it, 
and it was honorably done. 
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“Tf you had forgotten, what then ?” was asked. 

“Qh, there would have been a nice pan of light cakes 
to have given the poor,” was the reply, and she looked 
very thoughtful at the bare prospect of losing her first 
specimens. 


bread; that causes intense thirst, and he quenches it by 
drinking cold water. 

He said Sister Hammond had no griddle-greaser, and 
she could not make buckwheat-cakes for him. We killed 


ja fat pig last week, and so father gave the elder a niee 


| fat piece of meat to carry home for a griddle-greaser, 


I know of nething so eruel, so cutting, and so utterly | 
heartless, as the words, “You are a disgrace to the 
family.” They have dragged down many a noble-hearted 
boy, and blighted the hopes of many an ambitious girl. | 
What a weight of sarcasm they contain! How suddenly | 
they prostrate the growing aspirations, and how like lead 
they fall into the heart! 

You can look around and see promising members in 
many families lying low, felled by these sharp words. I 
can count them by the seo 

If you are a sister, and your brother is a thief, a liar, a | 


re. Oh, it is too sad! 

man perjured, a drunkard, or even a murderer, do not 
add one feather’s weight to the burden of regret or re 
morse already his, by speaking these bitter words. They 
are too often a death-blow to all future endeavors, to all | 
plans 6f usefulness, and all aspirations to a higher and | 
nobler life. 
of a cultured and refined woman, 


How sad for this fact to be laid to the charge | 
Because in an exalted 
womanhood should be centered all the virtues, and graces, 
and charms that make her but little lower than the angels. | 
If we find not these rare excellencies combined in her, | 
she has fallen short of the end for which she was created. 
She should be the bx 
brothers, their confidant and guide, their trust and their 
companion. 


st and safest and truest friend to her 


Elder Nutt was here to-day. 
resting conversation together on the doctrines of the 
Baptist Church. | 
preacher could get so far out of the old beaten track as 
to favor infant baptism; and yet that man really does. 
He says his mother is a Presbyterian, and he is tainted a 
little, he thinks. More than a little, I should say! 

He made me promise not to tell this on him. I pitied 
the poor fellow; his cold is not quite well yet, and he | 
talks kind of stuffy and nose-y, and he feels dull and 
stupid. The first thing he did after he began to eat at 
the table, was to tip over his cup of tea right into his lap. 
I had made it very strong, so as to cool him off after his 
ride. He had on a new pair of pantaloons—a kind of a 
quiet mouse color—and wherever the tea touched them it 
turned the color into a tea-green. They were some kind 
of thick cotton and wool, ribbed, with raised streaks run- 


We had a long and inte 


I cannot understand how a Baptist 


ning round. Granny says they are spoiled; but he says 
he will wear them hereafter for travelling-trousers, and | 
when he preaches in benighted places where the people 
have never had superior advantages. Granny made him | 
take them off to dry, and wear a pair of the deacon’s | 
pantaloons while he stayed. Ida went up to the closet | 
for them, and brought down father’s best ones, the pair | 
we always call-his “ ‘sociation breeches,” for he never | 
on special occasions, such as com- | 


wears them only 
muniong, ordinations, ‘sociations and called meetings. 

The elder and I are coming to the point; there is 
nothing in the way between us now but infant bap- | 
tiem. 

The elder is to preach for Brother Jenkins next Sab- | 
bath, and will be here, and we will have another inter- | 
view. He says nothing helps his cold like hot buck wheat- 


| aside and knocked his hat clear off. 


He was on horseback, and had no place to carry it, and 
granny bundled it all up into a little ball so he could put 
itin his hat. It was clear out of the way there, and he 
had forgotten it, and when he mounted his horse he raised 
up his hat politely to bow to me, and out rolled the 
secluded greaser. That scared his horse, and it jumped 
I ran out of the 
Father 


restored the greaser to the hat, and the hat to the elder, 


gate and caught the fractious beast and held it. 


and with a serene smile he proceeded on his journey. 
Nothing disconcerts him; his mind is calm under all the 


trials to which human life is subject. He is a man among 


| a thousand—indeed, I may safely say a man among ten 


thousand. 


Speaking of fresh meat at this season of the year, re 
minds me to say that there is no better way of saving a 
I 
to salt it in an iron kettle and set it in a cool place, say 
the cellar, where a draft of air 


; 


vig, or a sheep, or a small quantity of veal or meat, than 
can blow over it nearly all 
the time. Use the bony picces first; keep it well covered 
away from flies; examine it occasionally, and you wi 
not be apt to lose a pound of it. If some of the bony 
pieces look as if they couldn't stand it very much longer, 
The little bit 


brine on the sides of 


boil a potful of them, and fry as you need. 
of rust that will be caused by the 
the kettle does not affect the meat; it will act as a pr¢- 
servative. 


When the deacon was a little boy, an old soldier lived 
in the neighborhood who was very superstitious. He had 
a sign for everything. When a heifer 
milked in a washtub; that was a sign she would make an 
}abundant milker. The first found on one of his 

babies’ heads was killed on the lids of the Bible; he 
would make a good man. The next baby’s first offering 
| was killed on a silver dollar; he would be wealthy. The 
he would be a soldier 
| and serve his country ; and so on, believing that his chil- 
| dren would follow in the path appointed. The old man 
eculd find buried money by some hocus-pocus~ he could 
| track a thief; he could find running water by smelling; 
| he could cure burns, and wens, and bleeding; and, best 


had a calf, she wae 


‘] * 
wo 


| next was killed on an epaulette; 


of all, he could exorcise witches. 

How true that the good men do is oft interred with 
their bones, while the bad lives after them. To-day the 
great-great-grandchildren of that old man hold fast all 
his superstitions ; his shackles bind them, and not a link 
descendants, a 
“ Katy, save your 


is broken. I said to one of his remote 
bloomy-faced girl who worked for me: 
money now for awhile and buy yourself a nice alpaca 
dress, then you will always have one tidy, respectable 
outfit.” 

She started, saying: “’Spect mam wouldn't "low me 
to; black’s a bad color, it’s a sure sign of a death in the 


| family.” 


T 
always did, even when I was a little girl.” 
I coaxed her, for I hated to see her hard earnings g£0- 


“ Nonsense,” said, “everybody wears black. 





eakes and plenty of cold water; that when he has a hard | ing for cotton delaine—blue one time, green another, buff 
cold settled in his head, he often eats salt pork without | another, a medly whieh suited nothing else that she wore. 
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At last she consented, and I told her a dressmaker 
should cut and fit the new dress when she got it, and then 
she would have something pretty. 
She was troubled. She went home that night, and 
came back in the morning very sad and quiet. At last 


che said: “Guess I'll have to "bandon the idea of a black | 


dress. Oh, Tom he took awful sick along toward morn- 
£ all drawed up with the cramps and Mam and I had 
to work with him ever so long, and now we know the 
reason of it too! It’s just cause I had made up my mind 
to buy a black dress. 
is soon as Mam told meI was to blame for all that, I 


I was sorry enough for it, and just 


xnowed it as well as she did, and then I vowed I'd never 
git a black dress, and that minute Tom took a turn, and 
if 
ive here any longer.” 


I quit 


vot better right away. Mam says you go to putting 


mischief in my head f shan’t } 
just then, 0 


to 


I couldn't very well spare Katy 


putting miechief in her head, and rejoiced see her 


flaunt all the e 
One dav she said, “ We must have something extra for 


of the freshest tinted ra w. 


day, for there will be a mini 


dinner to 


[ laughed and never 


before dinn Ww 


Katy had an excellent dinner, 


ust 
brother Jenkins. 


was a triumphant gleam in her small black eyes. 


1d thers 
* Didn't 
she; 


[ tell you a preacher wou d be here to dine;” said 


“TIT dropped the butcher and I 


en a common tableknife, it would 


knife, 1ever knowed the 


sign to fail; if it had} 
ha’ been a common man.” 
A few days after Deacon Sanborn called, 
had gone Katy said: * That man is a preacher, 
“No;” J 
“Why is he just acommon man? don't he e 


and after he 
is he not 
replied. 

xhort nor 
nothing?” 


“Oh yes, he is a deacon,” I said. 
“T knowed he must either be a preacher or next to it, 
for { dropped the butcher knife this morning,” was her 
assured reply. 
One day I received a letter bearing intelligence of the 
death of an aunt. 


“[ knowed I'd hear of a death afore Saturday night, 


for { dreampt of dead hogs, and then I hearn a cow baw! | 


at twelve o’elock last night, then I seed a man pass on 


Sunday morning afvre breakfast, riding horse-back, and 


leading a horse on which was a woman’s saddle; three 
never failing signs of mine,” said Katy, serenely,—*“ Yea, 
four of ’em, for I hearn a dog howl mournfully in the 
night!” 

One of our old neighbors died euddenly. “Oh, I 
knowed how it would be last summer,” said Katy; “ You 
see he waa the first one to leave the grave-yard when 
Simon Rickets was buried. He might a’knowd better, 
why its sure death.” 

Long ago I used to almost quarrel at the thought of do- 
mesties not being treated like the members of the family 
where they worked. Why I wouldn't let such girls poison 
the tender minds of my children, if they were little, filling 
their thoughts with signs, and dreams, and omens, and 
‘oarse stories, and the most ruinous superstition ! 


lren eagerly absorb every thing of this kind. Katy 


spurned the idea of woman being well educated, if they 
I could not reach | 


could read and write, that was enough. 
her by the best reasoning, or by the kindest modes of 
teaching. Iso much regretted that her distant anc 

did not carry down to the grave with him all his whims 
Like thistles 


stor 


ind fancies, and his hurtful superstitions. 


they grow and multiply, and there is no sign of a decrease. | 
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| Nothing but education can ever root them out, and how 
can that be accepted when even the small capacities reject 

|it? Itis a serious, mournful thing. 


MY GIRLS AND I. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
No. 9, 
NVENING—I keep my writing materials all down in 
the till of my chest, so that none of the girls will 
Be sure they read every number 


see what I write. 
of the magazine, and they chatter over the chatty papers, 
but dream not that the little brown hands which pour 
their coffee, and smooth their curls, are the same ones 
that pen the crude articles. 
As we satin Eleanor’s room last evening helping her 
conversa- 
told 


ago, which they all said was 


get ready to go to Nine Patterson’s infair, our 


tion fell upon clothes and clothing in general, and 


them a little incident of long 
| xd enough for 


Mr. Arthur 


val overit? I'll try him and see. 


the printer. I wonder if it is? 


if would make wrinkles of disap- 
After I was mar- 
ried to my dear dead George Nelson, I was going to the 
store one day in the big farm wagon, with my 


ture 


furni 
two brothers, to select a set of chairs, the very same 
A niece of 


chairs that I keep now in my dining-room. 


lawyer Branwell’s got off the cars a few minutes before we 
Her uncle lived a mile beyond the 
We had 


e not 


come to the depot. 
village, and she was walking slowly out there. 
all seen her several times at church, though we we: 
acquainted with her. She, Lenore Remington, was the 
most beautiful girl I ever saw, without any exception. As 
we drove along behind her, I told my brothers to hurry 
Miss and invite her to ride. 


Both boys were 


j}and overtake temington 
rhted, but they said, how can we be- 
have well enough before her? We'll be as awkward as 
yearling calves! I told them I would do all the talking. 
When we came up with her the poor fellows were so con- 
fused that they blundered when they invited her to get in 
and ride; they did not make themselves understood. Her 
fuce was so very beautiful that when they looked upon it 
I was fearful they would ask 
her to trade wagons, or something of that kind. She sat 
I talked about scenery, and summer skies, 


their language failed them. 


beside me. 
|} and books, and schools, and the latest new poem, and tried 
to make myself agreeable, but I did not find the key. I 
could not see what she liked to talk about. I felt so 
| proud just then that I thought maybe it was because I 
was a married woman that she couldn't talk freely to me. 
When we reached the gate leading up to her uncle’s 
house, one of my brothers sprang out to assist Miss Rem- 
ington to alight. Oh, she was magnificently dressed ; 
some kind of soft shining gray, trimmed with blue, a gray 
straw hat and blue veil, and her long golden curls swing- 
ing over her pretty shoulders. The brother reached up 
his honest, hard hands to lift the little sprite, and just as 
| he went to swing her down airily to the ground, one of 
her skirts caught on the handle of the lock and held her 
fast midway to the earth. 
Now, after the lapse of years, I tell it with a spark of 
anger in my black eyes, and a gk Do 
you think these were wide white hems of skirts fresh from 


»w on my cheeks. 
ithe ironing table? or the eweet smelling clothes press’ or 
dainty frilling, or crochet trimming? any of these pretty 
womanly tell-tale fixings that come to girls as naturally 
? Nothing of the kind, the skirt, the 
one that couldn’t keep a secret, or stay out of sight ina 


as a love for dolls 
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modest shamed way, as would be expected and hoped 
for, was a grizzly dingy thing made ont of an army 
blanket! Didn't I know it was an army blanket? I) 
sprang to her rescue and Joosened the ugly thing, and saw | 
U. 8. on it. No wonder her dress “stood out,” and | 
her form seemed plump, and her trail “was just the | 
thing.” 

She was: mortified to the very degree she should have 
been; she even forgot to thank the brothers, and I am 
very sure that they did not touch their hats, or wave their | 
after that. 
one of them said: “ Well, I swear!” 
said: “ Well, I’d like to, if I did not | 
I swow, I'd 


hands, or bow to her 

After we drove on, 

And the other one 
belong to the Campbellites. 
rather live in a hole in the ground like a gopher all my 
life, than to marry a woman who owes the United States 
for her best petticoat! 
Such curls, and such eyes, and nice clothes, and then, 
What do you say, Sister 


Did you ever! 


| 


That angelic face and figure! 


Je-r-u-s-a-l-e-m! such a skirt! 
Chat?” 

I said: “Boys, learn a lesson, all's not gold that glit 
ters. Don’t you ever stoop to any manner of deception, 
for if you do you will not respect yourselves, and you will | 
be found out and suffer mortification therefrom. That | 
was just good for the girl; she is not sound in principle, | 
or she would have scorned such foul deception, That old 
skirt would make very tolerable bedding for a puppy's 
kennel—very good; but, oh, to think of that fair, sweet | 
girl wearing such 1 rough husk, is horrible indeed !” 

That cured my brothers of being afraid of beautiful 
faces. It was the merest puff of thistle-down that had 


assumed the ethereal shape of an angel on earth; and, 
struck with its marvellous beauty, they had stood aloof, 


blinded and dazed, and almost dumb of speech. It | 


taught them a good lesson. 

O girls! don’t spend so much precious time on rufiles, 
and folds, and fringes, and frills, for the outside adorn- 
ment of your frail, »nerishable bodies; let your other 
clothing, that mayhap no eyes but your own may ever 
see, let it be whole, and white, and honest, and beautiful, 
without superabundance of finish. And let all your 
adornments, whether of soul or body, be honest and pure, 
as well as your m 
Strive to be noble and 
truly. 

July.—Lu Morrison was fitting a dress for me yester- 
day. I told Mary and Tudie to see about getting dinner. 
At half-past eleven I went into the kitchen and found 
the fire quite low, and both girls paring potatoes as hard 
as they could. Oh, they made peelings fly like shavings! 
Josephine had been ironing, and got done and gone off 
I told the girls I thought that a poor | 

Here Josie’d had a good fire all the | 
forenoon, and these girls knew they had dinner to get, 
and they bad not even put the teakettle on. I told them 
it would hare been so much better to have baked their 





st secret thoughts and aspirations. 
-ood, to live and think and act 


to her lessons. 
economy of time. 


potatoes while there was a good fire, and to have had 
At least they should have 
I told them when I had all 
t good economy to 


their dinner well on the way. 
the teakettle on and 
the wood to buy, I always deemed i 


any things as possible: 


‘ 
—T 

boiling. 
TY 


use one fire for » 
Mary’s soft voiced cooed out: “Oh, I did not think, 


auntie!” 

To be prompt and on time, and to make a good use of 
every opportunity, is just as much a woman’s duty as that 
of a reliable business man. It is gratifying to work 
systematically, and to have all things go off smoothly and 














| all laughed heartily. Lottie 


lever ate dinner at a hotel. 


| sat opposite us. 


without jar or friction. All that we do should be done 
well, 

After dinner, before we left the 
talking about bashful people. 1 
Morrison, @ maiden lady whose ma 
and pretty, said she used to be so bashful and awkward 


table, we drifted inte 
Miss 


very easy 


dressmaker, 


nners are 


that she never ate away from home unless she scalded 
her mouth, or spilt her soup, or tipped her cup over, or 


sent her fish flying off from her plate into th 


e neighbor's 
tea. 
This started Tudie and Midget t 


is our bushfal one, 


laughing—in fact w 

and fo; 
her sake I was glad when Tudie said: “ I wonder how a 
girl can overcome shyness, and such bashful, awkwa: 

habits?” 

I told her I knew of no better way than to associate 
with polite, intelligent people; to endeavor to be natural ; 
to use simple, plain language; to cultivate a loving, kind 
to ot 


disp sition; to do all the good ers px sible, forget 


one’s own self, think charitably of ot 
good books, think ennobling thoughts 
rtoiive at 


conduct, read 


I 


icr 6 
love God and a 
His works, and to endeay with all mar 
kind. 
“Tell us a story about son 


peace 
e of ir adventures when 
n,” said Midget. 
Mie 
i that we looked for 


you were a bashful girl, Miss Morri 
At this we were all delighted, 
natural, and so unselfish and 
something very amusing. 
“Well, let me see, Middy,” said she, drawing her hand 
* Ah, yea, I do 


s Morrison was so 


kin 


manner 


remember one time now—quite painful and embarrassing 


over her eyes in a meditative 


it is to me yet, however I'}l tell you. 
before me a little thing that hap- 
th year. It the first time I 
Our young minister Was my 
He had been very attentive to me f 
father’s, and had ridden and 
ticular attention. 
I didn’t know 
keep my feet, or 


“There comes up 


pened in my sevente was 
escort. or some time— 
had taken tea 
walked with me, and had s! n me pai 
All 


what 


at 


this time “I was miserably 

to 

how to be calm and easy in his pr 
“Oh, dear! this is sad t 

down to dinner at the hotel, it chanced, or was purposely 

done, I think, that a young »n and his bride 


do with my hands, or how to 


When we sat 


} 


A year before the young man had been 
my gallant a few times, when he was a clerk in the pro- 
I had always felt abashed in 
‘ pper, little fellow, 
discomfiture to 
, little wife sitting 
the cutlery sounded 


vision store in our village. 
the presence of the smooth-to1 
and this day it added wonderfully to my 
have him and his graceful, coquet 


The very rattle of 


placidly before us. 


as doleful as a tolling bell, while we sat eating quietly. 
I heard the silvery voice of 


I looked up, 


She was 


bride pronounce my 
startled, dropping my knife on the 
» a dessert-dish of 
try home, were not accus- 


name. 
floor at mv feet. 
peaches. Now we, in our co 
tomed to use 
things, so taking it from th 
of the fruit out on my plate 


She hesit 


rez ing me 


not know of such 
hand, I took a part 


it back again, 


dessert-dishes, we did 


ind handed 
ated, looked at me inguit 


smiling my thanks. 
r husband, her eyes 


ingly, looked at my escort, 
twinkled, she took the dish and sat it down beside my 


then he 


plate. 

“JT knew I had done something wrong, but I did not 
know what it was until, a moment after, I looked around 
at the other plates, and saw my awkward mistake, 

“My minister talked on some common topic to the 











lady’s husband, in a gracious endeavor to reassure me, 
and to make me Mrget my blunder. But the lady was so | 
amused that she did not eat much more. 
cused themselves, she took his arm and they hurried to 


They soon ex- 


| 


their own room. 
“We followed 


| 
rlor, and as we passed her open door she was bending | 


soon after, on our way to the public 


over imfa convulsion of laughter, and her husband was no 
less diverted. 

“ As soon as I could get off alone, I cried most bitterly 
over my deep sense 0 y lack of | 
knowledge concerning the commonest civilities of social 


f mortification, and m 


life. No real lady, however, no kind-Learted woman' 
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| would have smiled even at the painful discomfiture of an 


awkward country girl. And all the relief [ could find 
for my poor self was, that I would not have laughed at 


| her had our situations been reversed.” 


We all concluded that in this instance Miss Morrison 
was not the ill-bred lady, it was the other one. 
I told the girls they should learn from this a lesson 


that would do them good as long as they lived. We 


| should always smoothe over painful little occurrences 


like this by pretending that we did not observe them; 
we should never let a sparkle come to the eye, or a smile 


to the lip, and our words should be tender and kind and 
full of that love and charity that thinketh no evil. 


Mathers’ Deparment. 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. | 
EDITH KENT. 


No. 8. 


BY Ww. 


N looking over the numbers of my Home MaGazive 
an item which I had seen 
it in the “ House 
January number, in the 
and having 


this afternoon, in search of 


in one of them, I at last found 


keepers’ Department” of the 





letter (?) that “ Sister Callie” wrote “ Pipsey ;” 
found it I also found that I had never read the entire 
article: the first paragraph addressed to “ Pipsey” was 
I am glad she wrote that paragraph; and, 


I ean, I think, understand with what 


new to me. 
since reading it, 
sensations she will lay down the magazine after reading 
“No. 5” of these “‘ Talks to Mothers,” in which, a 
will, perhaps, remember, I urged the necessity of out- | 
door exercise—rambles in the woods being one of its 


s you 


pleasantest forms. 
Ah! I can see and realize how it is with dear “ Sister | 
Callie,” and with others who, like her, are struggling with | 
the world in an effort to shield their beloved ones from 
want, and care, and sorrow; straggling for the wherewith 
to kéep body and soul together. My heart goes out to 
them in sympathy, and I do so long to help and comfort | 
them. It seems to me that every such mother could more 
easily bear her burdens if each day in summer time her 
eyes could rest upon, and her weary heart be gladdened | 
by scenes of beauty such as are presented by meadows | 
fair and green, by beautiful hills and pleasant valleys | 


glorified by alternate shadow and sunshine; and, last, but | 


not least, by the quiet, shady nooks where she might feel 
that her little ones could with safety enjoy, to the fullest 
This 


are 


extent, all the innocent amusements of childhood. 


indeed be a blessing. Debarred, as many 


ym almost all of those 


would 


fr rare-free days of enj *yment out 
of-doors which others find so pleasant and healthful, it i 
not much wonder that they become sick at heart, and 


that the spirit does sometimes rebel at a lot which shuts 
them out from pleasures that others enjoy. 

And the remedy ? 

Does not the remedy, so far as there is a remedy, rest, 
to some extent, with those more favored in circumstances ? 
You know, “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 

In the degree that health, 
ylessving is upon us, 
we should contribute to the good of others. 

While you are planning little excursions for the benefit | 


shall be much required.” 


? 
; 


wealth, time or any other | bestowed 


and enjoyment of yourself and family, ean you not | 


| us to give her either, is sure 


arrange now and then to give some “ Sister Callie” of 
your acquaintance a holiday also 

You know that between country neighbors very many 
ittle kindnesses may be offered without giving offence, or 


However, these “ neighbors” 


without seeming intrusive. 
should be most careful, in al! their intercourse with each 
other, to take no unwarrantable liberties, and should at 
all times carefully avoid everything which might seem 
like prying into affairs that do not concern them; for to 
a person of sensibility, nothing can be much more un- 
t. There has been 


much said concerning the plague of country neighbors ; 


pleasant than anything of that sor 


| but were each one possessed of a kind heart and a right 


mind (which must, of course, include common-sense and 


true 


Some happy instances have fully exemplified that when- 


delicacy), there would be no cause for complaint. 


ever this is the case there is perfect harmony and a large 
There are many 
things that neighbors can do to make themselves useful, 
so many little services 


amount of enjoyment and comfort. 


agreeable and dear to each other; 
that may be rendered—ofttimes a “helping hand” ex- 
tended in so kind and delicate a way that there can be 
no possibility of wounding even the most sensitive. 

A country neighborhood is in one sense a family, each 
member of which should entertain an affectionate concern 


for the comfort and welfare of the rest; and in so doing 


) each would be fulfilling the requirements of the Divine 


command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And in order to this, we must do what we can to lighten 
the burdens of others. To seek and minister to our own 
pleasure, when some poor woman—our “neighbor ”—is 
constantly toiling, day after day, with seldom or never a 
chance for rest or recreation, and when it is possible for 
‘ly not the way to obey that 
command, or to secure unto oyrselves the blessed words 


commendation: “Come;” for “Inasmuch as ye have 
one it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 


There are plenty of such homes as “ Sister Callie’s” in 
Do you not Then 


it might bring to tired, 


this our pleasant land. know of one? 


think how muel 
re-bar 


each 


1 joy and rest 
ly manage to give 


you could on 


kind of 


lened hearts, if 


member of that home some a holiday, at 
least once in every year. 
What ean be better than a day from the 


summer, spent in the cool, green depths of the wildwood ? 


very heart of 


And those days, fair and golden, which autumn brings to 


us, are delightful for these pleasure excursions, Those 
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“family picnics” are splendid institutions; and especially 
where the horses and wagon can be pressed into service. 
The rest and freedom from care, the sense of unrestraint, 
the cheerful company and inviting lunch often work won- 
ders with one’s fe« 

Next time you have any enjoyment like this before you 
suppose you just share it with some one like “Callie ;” in- 
vite her to go along, and if she pleads “ work to be done,” 
perhaps there is something that your children could do to 
help her about it, so that she might spare the time for to- 
morrow’s pleasur 

Does your “ John,” or wl 
horses and a carri und by “carriage” I mean anything 
that you can, with ease and comfort, ride in)? 
and if he does, | hope you often improve your opportuni- 
ties. There are: ways some women in every neigh- 
borhood who do n such privileges, and to such you 
can do “worlds of good” by now and then giving them a 
pleasant drive. One should never let a chance of this kind 
pass when it will give pleasure and rest to another. And 
especially to some feeble old lady. You have no idea how it 
would make the world blossom out into brightness for many 
a poor, lonely old soul to now and then have some one with a 
bright face, a loving smile and a cheery voice, such as you 
could bring to her, calling to take her out for a drive 

It is worth trying. . Llike to think that you already know 
the blessedness of giving delight in all these ways to others, 
and let us never forget that those who are unused to such 
pleasures often and often do so long for them, and would 
appreciate such kindnesses, and in their hearts bless you 
for them. And let us remember who it was that said, “And 
the poor ye have always wit! 

Dear me! there are so many things I want to say to you 
before I bid you “ good bye” in the December number, that 
I hardly know which to say first; and something new comes 
up, nearly every time, to crowd out what I had thought of 
saying. And so, it will come to pass that many things I 
hoped to speak of will have to be omitted, after all. Just 
now, mother says tome: “Tell them in this number, not 
to go about the house with such a long face as to put every- 
body out of sorts, and make them unhappy, as I have done 
to-day.” 

Poor mother! she is not to blame; she is feeling tired and 
worn anc not at all If 


e 


itever his name may be, keep 


I hope so; 


ive 


1 you.” 


| well, and the thoughtless selfishness and 
ungenerosity of some one, this morning, did hurt her most 
cruelly, and the jar upon that most sensitive of all things— 
the nerves—has caused a feeling of deep depression through- 
out the entire day. She knows how asingle countenance 
o’er-shadowed by gloom will sometimes cast an unaccount- 
able depression on an entire household, and it grieves her 
when these seasons of irrepressible sadness cast their 
shadow upon her heart. But she says, Tell them that there 
is but one way when these fits of despondency occur, and 
that is to do as she has been doing, seek strength from Him 
who loves us and pities all our weaknesses, and is able to 
help, and whose grace is sufficient for all things, and for all. 
And I think the shadows are lifting, for now I hear her 
voice in anoiler room, sweetly singing some good old 
hymn. 

Speaking of “long faces,” reminds me of a home in which 
it was once my lot to spend several weeks. The stoical, 
gloomy expression of each face there, and, added to this, a 
manner at once cold and forbidding, struck such a chill to 
my heart as I hope never again to experience. “A stran- 
ger,” as it were, “in a strange land,” life in such an atmos- 
phere was, to one of my temperament, almost unendurable. 
I can never forget that experience, and I hope, for the sake 
of others, that I shall not; for never, until then, did I realize 
how essential to the happiness and comfort of those about 
us it is that we cultivate a genial manner and ever seek to 
carry our faces in the sunshine instead of among the 
shadows. 

It is just as easy to count our blessings as to be continn- 
ally grieving over our troubles, and certainly it is far better. 
We all have much to be thankful for, 1 am sure, even if 
some things that our hearts crave are denied to us. 

What a difference there is in people, to be sure! 
seem to carry sunshine with them wherever they go, and 


u 


n 


Some 
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deed an hour well spent. Now there is Mrs. Marvin, the 
sight of her pleasant face always does me good. I like t 
have her come, she always says something good and sens 
ble that one can think about aft 
in some way, by the “thinking.” IT eould spare the 
room to tell you all I can recall of the good things she ss 
the last time she called here, bat the length of this arti: 
will not admit. 

We were talking about the effect of 
pleasant, obliging manner, and also of th 
those with whom we associate, of how 1 
communicated to those about 
it is that we cultivate kind 
related some instances which had come 
tion, showing what important issues often depend on 
moods of ours. And she said, t that she had often re 
marked this among her own child vhen they were 
home together. When they would e in from school s! 
knew at ithe first glance: 
and another would catch the s} 
vaded the the entire group. A 
them in a surprised sort of 
moderately say to them: 

“ Why children! what in the world?” 

And one and then another would begin to 


rwards and be benefitted, 


I wi 


essential, the 


a} 


ne, and how 
when 


under her observ 


pleasant manners, 


t} 


if anyt! e wrong, one 
until it per 

she would look a 
and very mildly and 


vd 
way 


ay how sne} 





an one “spoke cross at When she would tell them 
that this was no reason why they s i “speak cross ' 
again.” 

Ah! if we could but remember, at 
answer turneth away wrath; 
anger,” how much happier we mi 
notice how quickly children will cat 
patient tones from the older members of a family? 
would seem that their petulance is often only the reflection 
as it were, of the crossness of somebody clse who ought to 


rc A 2 ft 
stir up 

Did y u never 
oss looks and im- 
So, it 


times, that 
us words 





know better, or, perhaps I should say, do better, since they 
are old enough. It is a pity t i forming such 
habits, and if we would guard agair it we must “look 
well to the ways” of our own state of mind. 

I cannot help noticing how much neighbor Dale's chil- 
dren do help her of late. They wash dishes, pick up chips, 
and do a thousand little things to help her and save her 
steps. lam very glad to see that, it seems so good to think 
that she is in some small measure beginning to be repaid 
for the weeks and months of weary (though willing) toil for 
them in their years of helplessness. Time was when those 
little ones so occupied her time that she eould searcely 
claim a moment for her own, when, however tired in body 
or mind, she could not step in ata neighbor's for an hour's 
chat without being obliged to still further tax her tired 
arms and nearly exhausted strength by bringing “baby” 
(of one or two years growth), along; but, as matters stand, 
after a toilsome day’s work she can now and then drop in, 
directly after tea, and leave “the girls” wash the dishes; 
and the older ones (right good, trusty girls they are, too), 
take so many burdens from her shoulders in looking after 
and caring for the little ones, that she finds the weight of 
everyday life much lighter and more endurable. 

So, you who have little children clinging about you, too 
small to be of any assistance, and for whom you are obliged 
to toil until it does seem as if you must “ faint by the way,” 
take heart! A few years more and they will be able to re- 
lieve you of many of these burdens that are so wearisome. 
Children can do a great many things to help one without 
harming themselves in the least; it is a mother's duty to 
teach them how to work (and to do, always, neatly and well 
whatever they undertake), but she should be most careful 
not to overtax them; to not put upon them heavier burdens 
than they are able to bear. Do not fail to give this matter 
the thought and attencion it deserves A little girl should 
not be required to do much lifting of those chubby babies, 
that have a marvelous faculty for climbing up and tumbling 
down during the creeping season. It needs a stout nurse to 
bring them safely through, and get them on their feet! We 
should not forget that a child has rights, one of which is the 
right to grow up into a,grand and perfect temple for the 
soul to dwellin. Anything avoidable that hinders or retards 
that growth, or perverts it into what it was not intended to 


a chil 





you feel that an hour spent in their companionship is in- 


be, is criminal on the part of those by whom it is exercised, 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF MOTHERS. 


OOK the 
scarcely less 

bright eyes and glowing cheeks, and f 
, unstained by a blush of shame 


beautiful infant grown up into a 
beautiful—a noble, healthy boy, wit 


at 
yrehead un 
ruffled by a single care 
Such a boy, hiding perhaps within his generous breast 
nd wounded feelings which 
experience the 


thousa coarser natures 


ew, early begins to want of 


ke 
that will help him te look brave when he doe 


something that will enable him to hold up 
the troubled waters when half-conscious that he 
und altogether to carry on the great struggle o 

betraying that he is almost subdned. Sur 
that play of feature and yariety ot 
ebaracter which render him at once admired an 


is in infinitely more danger from the habits of 


ha 


look 


one of sterner mould. 

Now let the mother who has so tenderly watched 
look at him at the age of twenty, 
thirty years. Let her each time that she meets 
for he will in all probability have left the maternal ro 


at twenty-five 

“ 
gaze earnestly into his face, t with 
exquisitely chiselled 
without the aid of any artistic copy. 


tracing ot 


which »s} 


her eye those 
features ie ne mb r 
Let her meet him 
again at forty—mothers and sons have so met € so meet- 
ing every day. Let her look still into that face, for love wil 
look even to the last, and then let memory go 
early time when she held him to her heart and p 
head upon her breast as he lay asleep in his beauty. 
All the world may ps 
intemperance, and some may laugh; but the moth: 
gh. All the world may pass him by pass- 
ing, may gather their garments close ly round them, be- 
cause they would not let them touch athing so | 
and so vile 
door for him at the dead of night, taking his shame into her 


ss by that hideous man of f orty ) 


rcannot 


lau and some, in 


athsome 


But the mother sits near him still, opens her 


bosom, and only wishing she could have laid him gently in 
the churchyard grave while yet a little hillock had been 
large enough to cover the glory of her life. 

O mother! broken-hearted mother! would it not have been 
4 little thing to thee to have given up the wine-cup if thus 
thy son could have been saved? Young mother, 
these things! They are occurring every day. The learning 
of the schools did not and could not save this youth, Warn- 
ing him of the wickedness that is in the world did not save 
him; although it had been deep and strong. Prayers did 
not save him, although they had been many, because the 
same God who has enjoined the duty of prayer has laid upon 
us other duties which must also be fulfilled. 


boy, 


think of | 


LAST YEAR’S BABY. 
BY J. E. Me. 

F there is any nursery practise that should be severely 
censured, it is that of arraying the last year’s baby in 
tility against a little new-comer. 
ise it How aunts and nurses will laugh to see 

s jealousy aroused, repeating over its angry 

the ti usurper as if they were the 
jests. They little dream of the bitter fruit 

cir thoughtless sowing will cause t 
Months, and perhaps years, will elapse before 


Yet what a com 


is 
vecting ny 
o ripen in that 
art. 
vil influence can be rooted out. 
child had her heart thus set against a 
sensitive tirred to its 


loving 
her 


tifnl 
mui, 


er, and nature was 


love the baby better than you do me?” she 


iwont 

i, With passionate eagerness, as she clung to the neck 
i beloved aunt 

Nothing could induce her to go to her mother’s chamber, 

< at the dear baby, which should and would have been 

hi a joy to her heart but for the interference of gossiping 

or: a few years afterward; but her 


again, after the terrible 


neighbors. She lived but 
was never the 
ind bi 


when 


nother same to her 


»w her nature had received in the 


meddlers made er believe that now she 


lays 


i not love or care for her any more 


| worse llowed. A little boy 


three was so incensed against a baby brother, that he 


results have sometimes f 


struck it several blows with a hammer on its head as it lay 
The infant, however, 
was the person who usy against it. 
Where a different course is pursued, “a babe in the home 
g of pleasure” from the oldest to the youngest. 
Even last year’s birdling gladly gives up his baby privileges, 
ith the self-denial a mantle of manliness or true 
womanliness, which is far more lo 
a baby now,” said a little three-year-old to me. 
‘I don't sleep in a crib any more, Lillian has that.” 
The same little one gathered up a basketful of his choicest 
toys and brought them in to put in “ baby’s drawer” to save 
or Lily. The mother wisely refrained from any interfer- 
ence, well knowing that the lesson in generosity was of 
| more importance than a well-ordered drawer. Nurse was 
| inclined to tumble them all out, but mother desired her not 
| to disturb them. She could arrange it all by and by. 
Appeal to the magnanimity of your little ones in all their 
|} intercourse with another, and shun you would a 
viper or a scorpion any approach to jealousy or unkind 
| feeling. 


in the trne murderer of the 


cradle. 


} 


had awakened his jea 
is a well-sprin 


and dons w 
vely than baby rage. 


one as 


Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


THE STORY OF A ROBIN THAT HAD LOST 
ITS BEAK. 


“BAND OF 


‘ 


FROM THE HOPE REVIEW.” 

T was a custom of mine, as it is the custom with many 
people, to feed the birds about my house during the 
winter months. Sparrows were the chief 

my bounty, but I had a few robins and a pair ¢ 


regular visitors to the feeding ground. Robins are bold 


enough, but sparrows when sure of their safety are posi- | 


tively audacious. 
th 


My feeding-time was half-past eight in 
morning, and punctual to the moment those who en- 
ed my out-door relief assembled. 


* 


The sp: 


first, led by a brown-headed, impudent little 


A} OWS Ct 

who, if 
I were a little late, as sometimes happened, would hop upon 
window-sill and in with 
much as to say: “Come, you are past your time this morn- 


rascal, 


the look an expostulating air, as 


it is too bad to keep so many of us waiting in the cold.” 
It was useless to wave a hand to him; nothing less than 

opening the window could remove him from his post 

then he would remain with hig little bead-like eyes upon 


ing; 


| gone, I sat down by my window and looked out. 


me until Irose up with a plateful of crumbs, and then he 
would drop down to those below with the glad tidings of 
food at hand. 

The sparrows and robins never fed together; they do not 
apparently like each other. It may be a matter of pride; 
and if the robin with his red breast refuses to mix with the 
dingy sparrow, who can wonder, when so many men in 
broadcloth look down upon their humbler brethren wearing 
nothing but fustian? But be it a matter of pride, or what it 
may, it is certain that the birds would not mingle, and I had 

rrows first, and the 


feeding parties, the sp 


to establish two 


their red breasts notwithstanding) coming in sec- 


ond; but 1 dare say numbers, not rank and beauty, ruled 
the order of precedence ther 
The 


robins 


mple, and very often all had 
a few crumbs upcn the 
birds were 
It was 


hard and white with the 


feast was generally 


a 


and went away leavii 


lil, 


ground. On one of these occasions, after the 


bitter cold day; the ground was 
frost, and the clouds in the sky hung heavy with snow. I 
was thinking of my feathered friends, wondering how they 
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would keep warm during the bitter night, when I saw a 
solitary bird hop from under a laurel bush into the feasting 
ground. 

It was the strangest little fellow I had ever seen; the head 
was white, the back was gray and the breast was red. “A 
robin’s breast,” thought I, “but altogether this is such a 
robin as I have never seen before.” There was a pinched 
and hungry look about this late comer which told of starva- 
tion, but to my great surprise he hopped among the crumbs 
which were left, first looking at them with one eye, then 
with the other, but touching never a one. He wore an air 
of affright, like that of a trespasser in private grounds, ex- 
pecting to be fallen upon by the proprietors or some person 
in charge; in fact there was altogether a poor, broken, de- 


jected look about that robin—the look of one outcast and | 
' 


forlorn. 

I sat perfectly quiet, watching the movements of the bird, 
and wondering why he did not eat. He was wretched-look- 
ing enough, but he did not appear to be sick, and there was 
a gleam in his eye well known to me which spoke of hunger, 
and while I watched and wondered there dawned upon me 
an idea of something wanting in the red-breasted little 
stranger. For a few minutes I failed to discover what it 
was; suddenly, however, as he stooped to look more in- 
tently at a crumb, the truth flashed upon me—the robin had 
lost his beak. 

Yes, that was the cause of his starved condition, the rea- 
son for his wandering among the crumbs and touching 
them not; this was why he hid from his fellows and came 
out stealthily, like a thief in the night. Poor little fellow! 


of feeding, most probably by a steel fall trap set by some 
thoughtless or cruel person to catch a bird starved out by 
the cold. I have since often thought this over, and the 
idea of that moment is a conviction now; by means of 
a trap the bird certainly lost his beak. It was cut away 
so clean that I know of no other way to account for the 
loss. 

I was sorry to see him starving to death, but how could I 
save him? Apparently he could not eat, and it was barely 
possible for him to be tame enough to allow me to feed him. 
After a little thought I resolved to try him with sop, and 
filling a saucer with bread, I soaked it in water and carried 
it into the garden. My beakless friend retired as I ap- 
proached, but only to the shelter of the laurel close by. 
Putting the saucer down, I drew back a few paces and 
waited. Hunger made him bold, and in a second or so he 
came forth, hopped straight to the saucer, and half buried 
his poor head in the mess I had provided. No thirsty 
traveller ever welcomed a spring of water more; no starving 
man ever relished a meal set before him so heartily as robin 
redbreast relished that saucerful of sop. He plunged his 
head in again and again, bespattering the sop food over his 
breast and upon his back ; his very eyes were full of it. He 
ate and drank his fill, and then stood upon the edge of the 
saucer and looked t me with a look I shall never 
forget. 

His eyes alone were speaking to me, but from those 
twinkling little jewels came forth the thanks of a grateful 
heart. I acknowledged them with a polite bow, and said 
aloud, in a jocular tone,“ You have been overlooked hith- 
erto, sir, but we will be 
will be ready every morning at nine o’clock—sharp.” Then, 
as if perfectly satisfied with the apology made and promise 
given, he hopped back to his lanre!, and I retired. 

* From this time I fed my strange robin daily, and in less 
than a fortnight we became very close friends. It was quite 
plain to me that in his beakless condition he was afraid of 
other birds, for he never came out when any were in the 
garden, but always remained under the shelter of his laurel 
until the coast This laurel was at once his 
hiding-place and home, and many a time [ have, when 
walking out, parted the leaves to look at him snugly stowed 


yward 


was clear. 


gave him a few words of encouragement, and he always re- 
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; coming winter. But one of my 


more carefal in future; breakfast 


| in my room, but he never permitted me to handle him—his 
confidence did not extend so far. But he never at any time 
showed the least fear of me; if I ventured too near he 
quietly retired a hop or two as a hint to me not to trespass 
| upon the bounds of robinhood, and after a little while I 
accepted the law thus laid down, aud contented myself with 
feeding him and keeping up our respectfully distant out- 
door acquaintance. 

As the spring advanced my oth: 
sparrows gave up crumbs for a time, and turned their atten 
tion to grubs, insects and my neighbor's peas just peeping 
above the ground; the main body of robins left me, too, and 
went away to build their nests and rear ether robins for the 
friends, the beakless 
robin, remained. He had no mate for whom to build a nest, 
for what bird in her sober senses would have united her lot 
to a robin without a beak—a robin who could neither carry 
twigs for the nest or worms for the little ones when they 
came? So like a wise bird who had found a friend he re- 
mained with me. 

The old fear kept with him—the fear of other birds—and 


rriends left me. My 





ld 
old 


| he still hid himself beneath the shade of the laurel through- 
| out the day; but I have seen him sometimes at eve, when 


the sun had set, steal forth like an ontcast and hop about 
the path for exercise and fresh air. Whenever I looked at 
him there was always upon me the sense of being near one 
who had done some wrong—of one who hid himself from 
the eye of man during the day—of one who dare not seek 
the pure air until the night had fallen. With all this, how- 
ever, I was fond of the bird; I pitied him, and in my heart, 


my heart quite yearned toward him, deprived of the means | with many other pets, he stands first and foremost. 


Sometimes when I was digging by the laurel he would 
come forth and hop about near me. He knew that at such 
a time he was safe from all attack; but I am sure he did 
this as a compliment to me, and not to gratify any wish of 
his own, for he always moved about with very palpable 
dread, and his eyes were never still, looking this way and 
that in search of @ foe. 

The spring passed and the summer came with our friend- 
ship still firm and true. I had told the story to some of my 
friends, and many wished to see this very strange robin, 
but fearing to drive him away I refused to introduce a 
stranger. The request of one became urgent, and at last I 
thought I might venture to show him tethis friend, I chose 
the hour of noon, knowing that he would not care to fly 
away in the broad daylight, and a rest between that time 
and night would give him leisure to get over any little fear 
which the visit might give rise to. The only injunction I 
put upon my friend was that he should walk softly and keep 
a pace or,two behind me; then, stepping as lightly as pos- 
sible, we crept up to the laure! and peeped in. 

I looked at the usual place, but my beakless friend was 
gone. At that moment my friend uttered aecry; I looked 
up, and saw a cat belonging to a neighbor speeding across 
the grounds with a bird in her mouth. One look was suffi- 
cient: the gray poll, the red breast and the mouth without 
a beak told all—the hiding-place of my pet had been dis- 
covered by a remorseless foe, and he 

I turned away with real grief and anger swelling in my 
bosom; but since then I have had time to think the matter 
the act of the cat was perhaps a merciful thing, and [ 
iunge robin back again 


was slain, 


over: 
would not, if I could, call my very str 


to life, 


A SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP. 





BY M. 0. J. 
PIGEON made her nest in : 
edly robbed of her eggs and your 
strange that she moved to another part of the barn. 
three little kittens, and soon, 


-loft, and was repeat- 


rby rats. It was not 


A 


but she chose a place close to 
in some way, formed a strong friendship with their furry 


mother. They ate from the same dish: and the cat pro- 
tected the pigeon's nest, as well as her own. Two broods of 


little birds were safely reared. In return for pussy’s de- 
fence, the pigeon guarded the kittens in their mother’s 
absence, and would assail, with her wings and beak, any 
one who came too near them, 


sponded with a sort of guttural sound, which he, without 
doubt, hoped I would accept in place of the chirp which was 
lost to him forever 


| 

| 

away in the thickest part. When I did this I invariably | 
} 

I had some thoughts of capturing him and keeping him 


a SE NT a 


as aha ea 
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INGS WITH THE POETS. 





THE VIOLET’S REPENTANCE. 


BY &. JENNIE JONES. 
T is time to rise, proclaimed King Sun, 
As his golden sceptre swayed 
Over the beds where the flowers slept 
And the blades of green grass upward crept, 
In their brightest dress arrayed. 
The dear little Daisies hurriedly rose, 
And donned their garments white, 
And each in her tiny, golden crown, 
Looked up at the Sun while he looked d 
Well pleased at their faces bright. 
The Violet family all prepared 
To heed the monarch’s word; 


own 


The white, the blue and the yellow, too, 
Began to work as al! must do, 

When a grumbling voice I heard. 

For there are some—as needs must be— 
To cavil and | and say, ‘ 
Whatever the fates may bring. 

Now would you believe it? strange to tell 


rumble Oh, me!” 


Down in a cosey, shady dell, 

One beautiful day in spring, 

I heard a little blue Violet say, 
“Get up, indeed! I think I'll 

Just where lam. What use I 
To go up there in the sun and rains, 
In my best blue dress, and for all my pains, 
Be treated just like a worthless weed, 
Without beauty or fragrance—no indeed! 
My Cousin Pansy, pert and bold, 

Flaunts out in purple and shining gold, 
To be praised and sought for everywhere, 
And I must waste on desert air 


My choicest odors, while my name 


Is just as good as she can claim, 

For our grandparents were the same. 

She calls herself Forget-me-not! 

I think I'll style myself Forgot! 

And since I’m snubbed and slighted badly, 
I'll keep below the ground most giadly.” 
And so the foolish floweret stayed 

Down in the cold earth's dismal shade, 
And never heeded the coaxing words 
Of sunbeams bright, or warbling birds, 
Or gentle power of dew or rain, 

But still continued to complain, 

Wi her head 
She heard the quick and nimble tread 


n, one bright day, above 


Of little feet, and a voice that said, 
‘Not even a leaf! O dear, dear, dear! 

My pretty blue flower is dead I fear, 

For this is the ] it grew last year.” 


le 
ace 


where 
The Violet listened with regret, 

And whispered, “I think I'll go up yet; 
I'm half ashamed of my silly « 
Since I find th really cares 
For my leaflets green and my fi 


the past by the best I 


is little one ci 
werets blue. 
one for an do.” 
spring flowers all were gone, 
l her wreath of roses on, 
he little girl went to the spot again, 
almost in its bed of 


> violet found, 


green, 


ve the ground. 


ing abe 


” papa said ; 





ttle Claribel shook her head 


lared, “ "Iwas a pretty blue violet, dear, 


n the very same } where they grew last year.” 


ace 





FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY LICHEN, 


RIP, drip, drip; a dull ceaseless sound, as through all | 


the long day the September rain falls steadily. 
long arms of the cypress hang heavily downwards, 
and the wind comes in little chilly gusts around the corners 


of the house. The water drops from every leaf and twig, 


and trickles in little rills down the deep furrows on the | 
ds stand in | 


trunk of the old Mulberry; while minature p 
every low spot of ground. The lily stalks and p« 
beaten to the earth, and only the 
mums hold up their heads stiffly in defiance of the pi 


zinnias and « 


pelting. 
Jays seream discordantly in the apple-trees, and tl 
chickens stand in groups in the wood-shed, looking out dis- 
consolately at the general forlornity. One to 
from the comfortless scene without, to a brighter one within 
A small wood fire 
to dispel the dampness of the atmosphere, and its cheery 
blaze brightens the whole apartment. Close besi 
gentle, motherly | figure, 
hand, and work-hasket by her side, seems a 


is lain 


doors. has been kindled on t 
ie 
With sewing 


part 


woking face and 
natural 
the picture, incomplete without it. The 

ook down with calm loving eyes, that seem 
every movement. In the window, a box of 

loom, adding 
general effect. I love the ri 
lowers, so much better 
of course, 
do not 


my preference, and scarlet 


bena 


is in luxuriant | the warn lor 


‘ 
wo 


the 
deep colored 
hues 
} 


(white always it not be 
In 
are 

verbenas, geraniums, fuschias, and cypress are 
make an exception of one sn 


blossom, so unassuming in appearance as’ hardly to 


excepted, 


properly). roses, when I want white 


crimson crimson 


ones 
a 


ongst my 


chief favorites, |] all, cate 


be 


The | 


1e 


Ig Circle, 


dearer to me than almost any 

Yet it is not for its beauty t 

I prize it, but for a far stronger spell, that lies hidden in its 

rare ex ] If you 

have read Holmes’ “ Autocrat of the Breakf: 
ierst this. You remember 

speaks of certain sounds and scents, carrying one ba 

| earlier days, and farther on, imagines if he were a wild 

| broken colt, whom t! 

the fresh 


, but 
reliotre pe 


Jn 


the pale, 


ticed by some 
sweet! 
te fragrance, so unlike anything else. If 
Table 


where 


quis 


will readily understand 


1e great horse-tamer wished to sub 


rreen buds hand, 


cile and g¢ 
these same 

wll of their peculiar fragrance, carry me back thr 
spot in the sunny south, 
of the first pages in 

in moon-] 

n, and climbing over 


i 
years, to a brigh 
maiden, | 
of | 
roses bloomed in rich profusi 
long graceful arms 


which made such 


wh 
read some 
Under summer stars, 


young 
mance ile. 
twined thei 
ng galleries 

1, walking on the rive 


listening to 


to promenade 


ewn with pebbles and she the lo 


—t! scent 


iotrope pervadin 
whi rved, or t 


wrote, i 


xl always a bonquet 
rosebuds, Pp 


ium leaves; § benas. 
blossom—a heli ldom th 
right 


tint woven in the we 
early life perfume bri 

learly in the present. 
of * Autoc 


l, white clo 


ash, to stand ont ¢ 
Were 
retr 

for lil 


hood’s days, where 


I to take the place the 


For the 


far 


in Inv case, 


in the away home, we played 


t like 


' under the maples, on a broad green-sward, “where 
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would keep warm during the bitter night, when I saw a 
solitary bird hop from under a laurel bush into the feasting 
ground. 

It was the strangest little fellow I had ever seen ; the head 
was white, the back was gray and the breast was red. “A 
robin’s breast,” thought I, “but altogether this is such a 
robin as I have never seen before.” There was a pinched 
and hungry look about this late comer which told of starva- 
tion, but to my great surprise he hopped among the crumbs 
which were left, first looking at them with one eye, then 
with the other, but touching never a one. He wore an air 
of affright, like that of a trespasser in private grounds, ex- 
pecting to be fallen upon by the proprietors or some person 
in charge; in fact there was altogether a poor, broken, de- 
jected look about that robin—the look of one outcast and 
forlorn. 

I sat perfectly quiet, watching the movements of the bird, 
and wondering why he did not eat. He was wretched-look- 
ing enough, but he did not appear to be sick, and there was 
a gleam in his eye well known to me which spoke of hunger, 
and while I watched and wondered there dawned upon me 
an idea of something wanting in the red-breasted little 
stranger. For a few minutes I failed to discover what it | 
was; suddenly, however, as he stooped to look more io} 

' 
| 














tently at a crumb, the truth flashed upon me—the robin had 
lost his beak. 

Yes, that was the cause of his starved condition, the rea- 
son for his wandering among the crumbs and touching | 
them not; this was why he hid from his fellows and came 
out stealthily, like a thief in the night. Poor little fellow! | 
my heart quite yearned toward him, deprived of the means 
of feeding, most probably by a steel fall trap set by some 
thoughtless or crue! person to catch a bird starved out by 
the cold. I have since often thought this over, and the 
idea of that moment is a conviction now; by means of 
a trap the bird certainly lost his beak. It was cut away 
so clean that I know of no other way to account for the 
loss. 

I was sorry to see him starving to death, but how could I 
save him? Apparently he could not eat, and it was barely 
possible for him to be tame enough to allow me to feed him. 
After a little thought I resolved to try him with sop, and 
filling a saucer with bread, I soaked it in water and carried 
it into the garden. My beakless friend retired as I ap- 
proached, but only to the shelter of the laurel close by. 
Putting the saucer down, I drew back a few paces and 
waited. Hunger made him bold, and in a second or so he 
came forth, hopped straight to the saucer, and half buried 
his poor head in the mess I had provided. No thirsty 
traveller ever welcomed a spring of water more; no starving 
man ever relished a mea! set before him so heartily as robin 
redbreast relished that saucerful of sop. He plunged his 
head in again and again, bespattering the sop food over his 
breast and upon his back ; his very eyes were fall of it. He 
ate and drank his fill, and then stood upon the edge of the 
saucer and looked toward me with a look I shall never 
forget. 

His eyes alone were speaking to me, but from those 
twinkling little jewels came fourth the thanks of a grateful 
heart. I acknowledged them with a polite bow, and said 
aloud, in a jocular t ‘You have been overlooked hith- 
erto, sir, but we will be more carefal in future; breakfast 
will be ready every morning at nine o’clock—sharp.” Then, 
as if perfectly satisfied with the apology made and promise 
given, he hopped back to his laurel, and I retired. 

* From this time I fed my strange robin daily, and in less 
than a fortnight we became very close friends. It was quite | 
plain to me that in his beakless condition he was afraid of 
other birds, for he never came out when any were in the | 
garden, but always remained under the shelter of his laurel 
until the coast was clear. This laurel was at once his | 
hiding-place and home, and many a time [ have, when | 
walking out, parted the leaves to look at him snugly stowed | 
away in the thickest part. When I did this I invariably 
gave him a few words of encouragement, and he always re- 
sponded with a sort of guttural sound, which he, without 
doubt, hoped I would accept in place of the chirp which was 
lost to him forever. 

I had some thoughts of capturing him and keeping him 








in my room, but he never permitted me to handle him—his 
confidence did not extend so far. But he never at any time 
showed the least fear of me; if I ventured too near he 
quietly retired a hop or two as to me not to trespass 
upon the bounds of robinhood, and after a little while | 
accepted the law thus laid down, and contented myself with 
feeding him and keeping up our respectfully distant out- 
door acquaintance. 

As the spring advanced my other friends left me. My 
sparrows gave up crumbs for a time, and turned their atten- 
tion to grubs, insects and my neighbor's peas just peeping 
above the ground; the main body of robins left me, too, and 
went away to build their nests and rear other robins for the 
coming winter. But one of my old friends, the beakless 
robin, remained. He had no mate for whom to build a nest, 
for what bird in her sober senses would have united her lot 
to a robin without a beak—a robin who could neither carry 
twigs for the nest or worms for the little ones when they 
came? So like a wise bird who had found a friend he re- 
mained with me. 

The old fear kept with him—the fear of other birds—and 
he still hid himself beneath the shade of the laure! through- 
out the day; but I have seen him sometimes at eve, whem 
the sun had set, steal forth like an ontcast and hop about 
the path for exercise and fresh air. Whenever I looked at 
him there was always upon me the sense of being near one 
who had done some wrong—of one who hid himself from 
the eye of man during the day—of one who dare not seek 
the pure air until the night had fallen. With all this, how- 
ever, I was fond of the bird; I pitied him, and in my heart, 
with many other pets, he stands first and foremost. 

Sometimes when I was digging by the laurel he would 
come forth and hop about near me. He knew that at such 
a time he was safe from all attack; but Iam sure he did 
this as a compliment to me, and not to gratify any wish of 
his own, for he always moved about with very palpable 
dread, and his eyes were never still, looking this way and 
that in search of @ foe. 

The spring passed and the summer came with our friend- 
ship still firm and true. I had told the story to some of my 
friends, and many wished to see this very strange robin, 
but fearing to drive him away I refused to introduce a 
stranger. The request of one became urgent, and at last I 
thought I might venture to show him tothis friend. I chose 
the hour of noon, knowing that he would not care to fly 
away in the broad daylight, and a rest between that time 
and night would give him leisure to get over any little fear 
which the visit might give rise to. The only injunction I 
put upon my friend was that he should walk softly and keep 
a pace or,two behind me; then, stepping as lightly as pos- 
sible, we crept up to the laurel and peeped in. 

I looked at the usual place, but my beakless friend was 
gone. At that moment my friend uttered a cry; I looked 
up, and saw a cat belonging to a neighbor speeding across 
the grounds with a bird in her mouth. One look was suffi 
cient: the gray poll, the red breast and the mouth without 
a beak told all—the hiding-place of my pet had been dis- 
covered by a remorseless foe, and he was slain. 

I turned away with real grief and anger swelling in my 
bosom; but since then I have had time to think the matter 
over: the act of the cat was perhaps a merciful thing, and I 
would not, if I could, call my very strange robin back again 
to life, 


A SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP, 


BY M. 0. J. 

PIGEON made her nest in a hay-loft, and was repeat- 
\ edly robbed of her eggs and young by rats. It was not 
< strange that she moved to another part of the barn. 
but she chose a place close to three little kittens, and soon, 
in some way, formed a strong friendship with their furry 
mother. They ate from the same dish: and the eat pro- 
tected the pigeon’s nest, as well as her own. Two broods of 
little birds were safely reared. In return for pussy’s de- 
fence, the pigeon guarded the kittens in their mother’s 
absence, and would assail, with her wings and beak, any 

one who came too near them, 
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THE VIOLET’S REPENTANCE. 


BY &. JENNIE JONES. 
T is time to rise, proclaimed King Sun, 
As his golden sceptre swayed 
Over the beds where the flowers sle pt 
And the blades of green grass upward crept, 
In their brightest dress arrayed. 
The dear little Daisies hurriedly rose, 
And donned their garments white, 
And each in her tiny, golden crown, 
Looked up at the Sun while he looked down 
Well pleased at their faces bright. 
The Violet family all prepared 
To heed the monarch’s word; 
and the yell 
must do, 
g voice I heard. 
needs must be— 
Oh, me!” 


The white, the blue ow, too, 


Began to work as al! 
When a grumblin 
For there are some—as 
To cavil and grumble and say, ‘ 
Whatever the fates may bring. 
Now would you believe it? strange to tell 
Down ina dell, 

One beautiful day in spring, 

I heard a little blue Violet say, 

“Get up, indeed! I think I'll st 

Just where Lam. What use is’ J 
To go up there in the sun and rains 
In my best blue dress, and for al 

Be treated just like a worthless weed, 
Without beauty or f 
My Cousin Pansy, pert and bold, 

Flaunts out in purple i shining gold, 
To be praised and sought for everywhere, 
And I must waste on desert air 

My choicest odors, while my name 


cosey, shac 


It I my 


agrance—no inde« 





Is just as good as she can claim, 
For our grandparents were the same. 
She calls herself Forget-me-not! 
I think I'll style myself Forgot! 
And since I’m snubbed and slighted badly, 
I'll keep below the ground most gladly.” 
And so the foolish floweret stayed 
Down in the cold earth’s dismal shade, 
And never heeded the coaxing words 
Of sunbeams bright, or warbling birds, 
Or gentle power of dew or rain, 
But still continued to complain, 
When, one bright day, above her head 
She heard the quick and nimble tread 
Of little feet, and a voice that said, 
Not even a leaf! O dear, dear, dear! 
My pretty blue flower is dead I fear, 


place where it grew last year.” 


For this is the 
The Violet listened with regret, 

And whispered, “I think I'll go up yet; 
I'm half ashamed of my silly 
ice I find this little one 
For my leaflets green and my flowerets blue. 


airs, 


really cares 


Sir 
r the past by the best I can do.” 


fter the spring flowers all were gone, 
d June had her wreath of roses on, 
le girl went to the spot again, 

i green, 


ilmost in its bed of 


L wee, 


Mode 


wee pale blue violet f 


ti 
papa sald; 


stly peeping 


above ground, 
little Claribel shool 
lared, “Twas a p 


nthe very same place 





FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY LICHEN. 

No. 6. 
RIP, drip, drip; a dull 
the long day the September rain falls steadily. 
long arms of the cypress hang heavily 


ceaseless sound, as through all 


The 


and the wind comes in little chilly gusts around the corners 


of the house. The water drops from every leaf and twig, 
and trickles in little 
trunk of the old Mulberry; 
every low spot of ground. 

and only the 


heads stiffly in defiance of t 


rills down the deep furrows on the 
while minature ponds stand in 
The lily stalks and petunias are 
beaten to the earth, zinnias and « t 
mums hold up their 
pelting. 

Jays scream discordantly in the apple-trees 
chickens stand in groups in the wood-shed, looking out dis- 
consolately at the general forlornity. On¢ 
from the comfortless scene without, to a brighter one 
A small wood fire 
to dispel the dampness of the 
blaze brightens the whole apartment 
gentle, motherly looking face and figure, with sewing in 


and 


the 
iS lain to turn 
within 
en kindled on the 


doors, has be 


atmosphere, and its 
Close beside 
hand, and work-basket by her side, seems a natural 
without it. The face 


ving eyes, that seem to follow 


part oi 
the picture, incomplete on the walls 
ook down with calm lo 
In the 


bloom, 


every movement. window, a box of crimson ver 

luxuriant 
general e > lL love 

much 


adding the warmt 


Is in 
to the the rich gio 


de ep colored flowers, so better than 


hues, (white always excepted, of course, it not 
In when I 


are 


roses, do not want white, th 


hue, properly). 


crimson ones my preference, and scarlet, or crimson 


verbenas, geraniums, fuschias, and « ypress are amongst my 


chief favorites. I make an exception of one small, 
blossom, so unassuming in appearance as’ hardly to 


downwards, 


would insure 


y some, but dearer to me than almost any 
Yet it is not for its beauty t 
, but for a far stronger spell, that lies hidden i 
exquisite fragrance, so unlike an) else. If 
» read Holmes’ “ Autocrat of the t Table 
lerstand this. You reme where 


f certain sounds and scents, carr 


sweet hellotrope 


Breal 
speaks « one back 
earlier days, and farther on, imagines if he were a wild 

broken colt, wh« 
the fresh green 


an easy approach to him, anc 


he great horse-tamer wished to sub 
of the lilac, crushed 


mt 
buds 
} 

in an infinity short space of t 


ple heliotrope blossoms, through 
p culiar fragrance, y me bacl 
years 


sunt south, wi 


of the first 


to a bright spot in the 
read some pages 
lit 


imbing ov 


young maiden, | 


mance of life Under summer rs, in mo gardens, 


where roses bloomed in rich profusion, and ¢ 


s-work, twined their 
l P mad 


of le galerie nien 
ade in, walking on the 
Is, listening to the lo 


rewn with pebbles and shel 


s—the 


of the hel 


served, or 


scent otrope pervadin 
tle table by which I wrote, i 
“lalways a bonquet of exquisitely arrange: 
hite rosebuds, pale starry jessamines, t 
sweet vio , verber 


1 and 
Days seldom thot 


ium leaves; as, 


hblossom—a heli 
reasured only as a bright tint woven in the wel 
, this delicate perfume brings them back like a 
» stand out clearly in the present. 
Were I to take the 7 


white ¢ 


at 
1 ¢ 
” 


suppositious 


refractory animal, lover blooms would be substituted 

for lil in my case, 

hood’s days, where in the old, 
nder the maples, on a broad green-sward, “where like 


For they bring visions of child- 


ac-buds 


far away home, we played 
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| 
great pearls the clover-buds amidst the grass were laid.” 
How we wove wreaths of them for our heads, chains for our 
search for the 
The violets 


necks, and parted the tiny white cells, to 
honey which the bees seemed to find so easily. 
of many summers hay 
that played with m« 
near. 

My thoughts have been leading me far away from the 
s surroundings. Ah, there many rainy 
some people and chiefest among mine, 
To lie hours and think 
with only the rain for an accom- 
il book whose 


» bloomed over two fair voung heads 
re, and the rest are scattered far and | 


present, and i are 
day enjoyments for 
are, thinking and 
dreamily, undisturbedly, 
paniment. Or 
author takes you w 
If the book 
ean do it well, read 
to add to the rhythm 
of meaning in m 
Looking out 
pect, planning h 
for my eyes were too tire 
repeating snatches of | 
“The vine still clings t« 


And at every » dead leaves fall,” 


ading. lor 


to lose one's self in a delight 


h him through pleasant fields of fanc) 
I like bést to have some one, w 


be poetry, 
id to me; the spoken words se¢ 
1d bring out more clearly the 
asages 
dinner to-day, at the gloomy pros- 
I should employ the long afternoon 

“l to read more—and occasionally 


mngfellow’s rainy day— 


} then 


» the mouldering wall, 
And again— 
“Into ca life some rain must fall 
Some days must be dark and dreary) 
ying up the walk, cloaked, hooded and 
lay fairy, “Sunbeam ”™ 
brighten my room, when clonds are 


auddenly I saw, ¢ 
over-shoed, my! 
who so often comes t 
dark without. The 
rainbow of hope, ar 
accustomed boo! 
day it was Adelaide 
we were soon enjoyi 
original, like Mrs 
particularly deep t) 
places touching 
Heart” is amo 

such a day. 


—as we call her, 


} 


bricht face came in at the door, | 
rowing off her cloak, there was t! 

t of which she was to read aloud To 

Proctor’s little volume of poems, and 

me of its beauties. Not strikingly 

ips noticea 


Ke 


wning’s, nor pert ble for 
ght, but pure and sweet in 


etic, or tender. The “ Doubti 
I like best, and was not unfitting on 


ng 


“Oh doubting heart! 
The stormy ids on high, 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
Which soon (for spring is nigh,) 
Sha'l wake the 


summer into golden mirth.” 

It comes in like a sweet refrain on my thoughts of awhile 
ago. 

“Some days must be dark and dreary,” but the same sun 
is ever behind the clouds, ready to beam upon us when 
they are withdrawn. Even now they are breaking away, 
and faint beams of departing glory shine through upon us 
as the day draws near its close. 


THE PICNIC DRESS, 


OW I wish,” said Alice, “I could get this pretty per- 
cale dress done before the picnic: but our dress- | 
maker's hands are full, and there is no telling when | 
she will be at! I do hate to wearan old one, when 
all the girls have new ones, particularly when I have the | 
anaterial lying by mé« 
“I would not d 
had a nice sewin 
much skill as you 


eisure. 


it, Alice,” said Cousin Jane, “when I 
hine by the window there, and as | 
ve in other matters. I would not be | 
dependent on any dressmaker in these days of nice patterns, | 
which are so easy to I would make the dress myself, 
and save by that means enough to buy another.” | 

“T should like to very much, but hardly dare make the 
attempt.” 

“ That is j 
will find all the 
skirt for you 
not need a patt 


ust what you want, make a beginning and you 


yenough. Come let me cut out the 

1inly will be an easy matter. I do 

I have cut so many gored skirts I could 
almost do one w my eyes shut.” | 
The delighted Alice made haste to bring out the pretty | 
pattern—white, sprigged with blue—and she gladly handed 
it over to her friend to be cut out. Her own neatly fitting | 
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| dresses gave her encouragemer 


their independence in thes« 


| laid down? 


it that it would be w 
done. 

Before night the upper and under skirts 
trimmed with bias folds, 
to « 
for her. 
task 
survey of her day’s work 

“Who would ever ha 


even with such help as y ( 


were run up ar 
lay Jennie promise 

eut the 
com parative 


ana the ext ¢ 
ome over with 
Tite 


and she felt the keen: 


a roll of putt ar 


that ud be 


out wal 


making of a 
easy faction as she too} 


» though ire 


ld make up a « 
Jennie I will nev 
maker again, now I see how « 


H 


matt 


wait for weeks on a dress 


it is to do the work myself envied other gir 
and never suspect 
I had any undeveloped talent i | . 
Any woman of average a ty n learn to 
if she has the t eas you h 
full « ther 
inless she prefers putting 
saved for the 
learn to 
he 
ince I was ten years old rl ° 
bat I 


make 
When 
r to hire it don 


own dresses, uve 


nh is we t } WwW ‘ 
avier work and tal 


ing the time My mother says t 


girls for themselves t 


earlier 
handier they will about sewing ev 
lessons tiresom-: 
them ever sines 

aunty and ha 

my sewing 

mnable snit in readines 

have my entire outt 
ire gone. I hav 
the milliner 
its, and work ove: 


have been ver il for 


it has saved many dolla purse, 


" 


always enabled me to be i with 


when the 


for spring in readiness befor 


weather changes 
ws 
by degrees, extended my lude 
department, and make or trir vi 
sometimes, very indiff into something quit 
y now, that I alk 
as many as I need for ts of occasions.” 

gant in hata, Je nn 
Hinery, too. I hav 


presentable. I can mak: em so easj) 
myself 
I always thought you a 
Some day, please give me a lt 
a drawer full of odds and ¢ 
Jenny promised and kept her 


nds rin wit 
In time her frier 
a very skillful little 1 

advantage of herself 


became 
ind ai 


J. E. Me 


/LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM “SEX IN EDU- 


CATION.” 


| CYOME of the English reviewers have not hesitated to 
S carry out the ideas advanced in Dr. Clarke's “Sex i 


Education” to their logi results—something which 
ke and his recent work 


the most ardent admirer of Dr. Clarke 
has shrunk from doing. This is what the London Spectator 
Says: 

“It is with his results that we have to deal; and these, if 
Imost every modern attempt 
abolish mixed 
have two sets of work 


accepted, would revolutionize a 
at equal education; would, for example, 
classes altogether, as no school could 
ing hours; would knock the Cambridge examinations or 
the head, as enforcing severe labor just at the wrong time 
of life; and would subscitute for ¢ our present arrange- 
ments for educating girls by hard work up to fifteen, a mild 
fitful and semi-voluntary education up to nineteen, aftes 
which thorough education may begin again, to be continued 
as long as circumstances will allow. It follows that women’s 
education must be totally separate from men's, that no com 
lowed, and that in the 
education can be given to 


petition between the sexes can be all 
majority of cases no thoroug! 
If they cannot study until they are married, 
they are forty, at which time th« 
toward study has greatly 


women at all. 
they will not study until 
disposition both of men and w 
diminished.” 

How does Dr, Clarke and 
sion, logically deducted fron 


’ 


like this coneln- 
iises which he h 
The Spectator m have gone further than 
this, and said that it follows that girls will practically | 
withdrawn from school at the ace of twelve 
again; for on the 7 
schools shall be « 
school at all. There « 
order or progress in the lessons 
confusion from which 
to pupils. Parents would 


, hever to retnrt 
ce recommends that 
might as well! be no 
reguiar attendance, no 
Everything would be in 
benefit would ever acerue 
this, and withdraw 


girls’ 


yuld 


no actual 


soon learn 
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their daughters, preferring to keep them at home without | sinner with the sin; but to pity ° e while condemning 
study than in such a school for mischief, which such an ill | the other, and thus shall they 
regulated institution would prove. By the time the girls | manhood, worthy to be called 
were old enough, according to Dr. Clarke, to rest real | who lived, suffere 
study, they would most likely be married 
thoroughly trained in habits of idleness and st f ] v x ank you for the unnumbered good things 
that they would have no desire for imm ’ i regard you as on 
tically, a girl's education wot our usehold t oug may you live to help tired 
rough places by the clasp of yon: 
, and those w idorse brave rol n and your earnest wor 
mean—that oman's « want chit 1 you >the good, the t 
should consist in ng ing l sy }, and try to do what I can day by 


¢ f ay 
vents of ar 


CRUSADE HYMN. 


whateve! 
mught and ¢ 
ractive as possible. ’ he if 
broug 
onfidently look for eco! i f m life . ; _— ‘ sas f 
. t ; ir! 
in despair 


ionized prayer. 


OUR HOMES, 


THO can tell worth of a true } ‘ A in vain, | iere’s nobody 
ling on earth equal to it, and, | n think ’ sep! weep if we n 
thing which us so true a pe of life ir it while we are weeping we 
thing can do at home can t = eel! kneel! Te 
r makes men 80 str¢ 
firm in their principles and manlhx 
akes women so trae and noble, so gentile an 
lovable. “Tis the pure y homes scattere: 
our land, out of whi m al, honest m :; uxfen 
n which our hope | nd which will do more t i ome! come! ‘J 
m the evils and woes of intemperance and rT 1d not with men. t 
i and phases than all the ws and , ) vies! G 
ians can y ° till will He 
Make the roots pure and right, and the tree will bev 


ous and healthful. Homes are the roots of 


f these be pure, our national will cast o ll unhealth J} 
If theve be pure, our uational tree wit HINTS ABOUT BEAUTY. 
rrowth, alii corrupt bran > t at come 1 time . . . . , 

- “% ¥ - . grestause more unfavorable to female beau 
very part. oman is the -aven-appointe . ; 
; hssg . - . *PP hour Women who, either from nec ity 

ind here she will find a wor yroader, gra 101 : : , . : 
: ; : r choice, spend most of the day in bed, and the night 
beautiful than any other. thous y l by no meat j : ; . - : my 
’ ai work or dissipation, haye always a pale, faded com- 
plexion and dark-rimmed, wearied e 
made :7 : ce shies 
|} is almost as hurtful as too little, an 


parage any of her efforts for good wherever and wher on 

. sx. Too much sleep 
A sure to bloat the 
person with a pallid and unwholesome fat. Diet also has a 


‘ 
So, I say, God bless the homes and their inmates, and ; 
} 1 4) - . I! + . ing . —— 
oem aan ow ow . Mee oe spicing | marke d influe nee up n personal beauty. Ge nerous living 

: is favorable to good looks, as it tends to fill out and give 
color and sleekness to the skin. A gross and excessive in- 
Sunnyside, June. 1874. dulgence, however, in eating and drinking, is fatal to tl 





Dean Purser: I have read your excellent papers 1 », | female charms, especially where there is great tendency to 
after month, as they have appeared in the Home, and ‘making flesh.” Regularity of time in the daily repast and 


derived much pleasure and profit therefrom. I seldom di scientific cooking are the best means of securing not only 
with you, but in your talk with the baby-brother on \ r | 8% 1 health but good looks. The appetite should never be 
knee, who loved “whicky ” and “‘anted” it, you said some- | W4*ted during the intervals between meals on pastry, ¢ 
thing which my whole, honest heart denies and cries out | f¢tionery, or any other tickler of the appetite, which gra 
: How could you tell that innocent child, looki fies the taste, but does not support the system. Exercis+ 


. - “ ; 7 ree eseeniial to female haanty It animates tl} 
you with his baby eyes, full of trust and confidence , of itial t male beauty. It anima i 


< hole physical life Snide the etntiatinn of the Han 
rning of God through you, that “God didn’t lov vsical life, quicke t) ! a the i 


o made the ‘whickv.’” but ‘ ae ichtens t lor, develops the growth, and perfects the 

away from him?” d you think of all that implie form of 1 limb and the entire body. It also gives elas- 

i believe it, Pipsey No! no! no! e i we ea ae 
m Him, not He from us le her rns from an\ ROSTED BITS.—Th« 

it stands, always vy r l 


He loves every one, however si fnl, an 

o Ity in putting 
sted bit into a horse’ nit Every time it is 

> wele f : 

1 He does n 


<0 long as eter 


reezes the flesh; and, if rep i several times, 

es sore and finally nicerated. This 
i : the horse to refuse to eat; 
1ot the devil. Teach your little friend hate every form | and the t ne a loss of many dollars to 
f evil or wrong-doing, but, oh, teach them, to¢ was no way of preventing this, there 
every one. Would you ask them to love those you believe excuse; bu it is, the act of putting a 


God cannot love? Let them learn not to com r » | frosted bit into a horse’ ply barbarous. 
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fHE SLEEPY LITTLE SISTER. 





SAT one « 
A little 
That was 


t 
I 


il Want to go to bed?’ ? 


vening watching 

golden head, 

nodding o'er a picture boo 
soon I said, 

ig, you are sleepy, 


i “isn’t sleepy, 


t hold up my head, 


feels so heavy, 


any use; 


ay it down to rest 


i Mother Goose! 
tup my eyes at all, 


i need not fear; 


* picture here. 


open all the while 


I said nothing, 
anap; 
sting on the frill 


i lady's cap; 


will 


iw 
innit 


ts u 


JOH 


This is what Punch say 
Bedford: 


raced the children sma!! 
the shoe ; 

sought I, “ what shall I say? 
never do.” 

silence, 

ck struck its “ding, ding,” 
ent around and kissed 

g little thing 

ufolded 


N BUNYAN. 


s about the new Bunyan statue a 


er, tinker and teacher 


UNYAN the Pilgrim, dreamer, preacher, 
Sinner and soldier, tinker sacher, 
For her coffed, scourged, put in prison— 


The day of to e yet unrisen— 


Who heard from the 
The roar and turmoi 
And shadowed man’s 
feroic, in God-guide 


Has now his revenge; 


dark of his dungeon lair 

lof Vanity fair, 

pilgrimage forth with passion 
d poet-fashion, 

he looks down at you 


In a ducally-commissioned statue— 
A right good : st gave life and go to it, 


But his name's B el 


m, and rhyme says “no” to it— 


And the Dean of Westminster, frank and fluent, 


Spoke Broad-Church 


truths of the Baptist truant. 


Punch likes the Duke and he likes the Dean, 


And the summer ¢ 
When the Anabaptis 
Was set up as t! 

But duca rd dk lg 
That to deal with the 
That light for 
That the Tink« 
And we want 
Thro’ the Slou 
Our guide for s 
And lift the lat 


The churches now de 
Strange doubts the 
Each sect tot 
Archhishor 
Why comes 1 
To tell us w! 
To show, t! 


The path to * 1e La 


ties may sneer and sc 


in the summer Green, 


t poet and clown 
le ry of Bedford town: 


ul folk should learn 
past is of small concern; 


» day's life is each day's need, 


her has sown his seed ; 
an to show the way 


of Despond that are round us to-day, 


ng souls to wait, 
the wicket-gate. 


bate and wrangle, 

ey ents ing e; 
r doth freedom grudge, 
g of a judge. 

. with eye of fire, 

th minster spire, 
ft 
nd that is very far off 


The people ¢ ary ef vestment vanities, 
Of litigat about inanities, 


that ¢ 


i@ Pilg 


isthe 


Where for 


n. O Preacher and Peer, 


of this Tinker-Seer ; 
rim up, bevond 
and the Slongh of Despond, 
. and Giant De spair, 
Mountains fair, 
ind in at the Gate, 

ims the Angels wait! 
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fhe Poets, 


CHARIT 


F we knew the care 
Crowding : 1 


If we knew t 


Sorely grievou y 


Would we then a 
For his lack of 

Leaving on his } 
Leaving on 


If we knew the 
Held but gent! 
Would we turn aw 
In our blind s 

Would we sh 
Flitting o'er 
If we knew the |! 

Were in mercy fi) 
If we knew the 

Quivering t 
Would we drive i 

Back to I sant 
Life hath ma 

Joy hath many 
But the cheeks tes 


Kept in life 


Let us reach into or 
For the key 
And with love t 
Cherish good th 
So that when « 
Soar to realms of 
We may say: “ Des 
E’en as we have 


JUNE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELI 


HAT is so rare as a d 
Then, if ever, con 
Then Heaven tr t 
And over it softly her 
Whether we look, or wt 
We hear life murmur, « 
Bvery clod feels a st 
An instinct within itt 
And, grasping blindly a 
Climbs to a soul in gra 
The flush of life may wel! be 
Thrilling back over hills ¢ 
The cowslip startles in mea¢ 
The buttercup cat 
And there's never a |! 
To be some happy ¢1 


The little bird sits 


Y. 


s and crosses 

r neighbor's way, 
SER, 

by day, 

chide him 


gain, 


ory 
heart of pain, 
r coldness 


ossing, 
woe; 
are whitest 
snow. 


r bosoms 


ng nature, 


r, love us, 
love, 


LOWELL. 


June? 
t ct days ; 
arth if it be in tune, 
ear lays: 
we listen, 
gilisten ; 


aches and towers, 
t for light, 
1 flowers; 
nd valleys; 
lows green, 
stn In its chalice 


a blade too »mean 


sun, 


Atilt like a blossom ¢ ng the leaves, 


And let his illumine« 

With the deluge 
His mate feels the eggs bene 
And the heart in her dum} 
He sings to the wide wo 
In the nice ear of Nature 


Now is the high-ti 
And whatever of 
Comes flooding bac! 
Into eve ry bare 

Now the heart is s 

We are hs appy now 

No matter how bar 
"Tis e nough fo rus! 
We Bit in the warm « 
How , . 
We ay of 

That skies are clear ar 


x % a 


Joy comes, grief goes, we | 
ything is happy now, 
Everything is upward strit 


Tis the natural way of livi 


errun 
r it receives; 
th her wings, 
east flutters ana sings; 
nd she to her nest— 
h song is the best? 


e) whe d away 


i: Tipp! cheer, 


and bay; 
overfills it, 


 h ive been 
leaves are green 


l right well 


cannot hel Ip know! ng 
is growing. 


* De 


ow not how; 


ing; 


‘Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 


As for grass to be green or skies to be blaew 
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WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FTVHE same 
dahlia 


precede: 
ft to the re 
sjtis nott be 
The tuber, 


me from 


s sent 
I] gave it place in the border in ar 
take care of itself, n 
ibit or culture. So the 
ut on the gr 


ed that its hes wer 


potatery-1 0k 


it its leisure ar 


its promising-lookin 


alling them, a la hol 


g them open, but the quest was unsatisfactory, dé 


g except that the 
le 
l 
, 


iding 
olor would be yellow. So I waited 


eir slow development until fruition came. T 


thin 
yellow—I had mistaken stamens for petals. The petals 
sere six in tut two inches long and one inch 
ide, tapering to a point, some of th: } 
some to the left, some backward, 
if not 
might 
similar to a plantain-leaf, wit! 
arity, however; and the « 


number, ab 
*m pointing to tl 
some t 
pointing 
med by their being ril 


manner. This 
have been occasi 


facetious absurd 


way o 


that is, no distin 
the Adam of the 
nerous dahlia family 


me; 


loubt 


le specin 
I first made 
me ladies seem to 

lity to lose plants at 


the cellar. 


ens of the race 


acquaintan 


I have give 


examined cellars 
at way so often, with 


n the most ample and si 
hibited my own facilitie 
improve 
upon it asa 
‘Insion wa 
tained by yearly recurring 


give my method with some of the 


isually kept in this ma 


most common 


and leave the ladi 
ne, by experience, whether they belong to the fat 
r not. 

t 


Dahlias are 1 


in especial manner liable to mishay 
For years I have supplied regu! 


ing as above 
me persons with the same varieties, because theirs “ did 
, 


t winter well,” tl 
? 


yugh unable to give them directior 
example that 1 ultimate in the desired 
will be a difference in the condit 
go into the cell 


ce; but 


wou result. 
ions of the roots when they 
me out 
he very easy to keep the largest 
r almost any circumstances. I{ 
forced their summer 
wth by stimulating manures, or an already over-rich 
soil, the difficulty of keeping them over the winter will be 
greater, as the roots will be more watery, and not as per- 
tectly developed and matured. 


ar, and of ¢ 
it seems to met 


of a collection und 


urse they will not all c 


ilias have been unduly during 


It may be better therefore 
o let the winter care for these, and other plants I shall 
mention come in with the remarks on their culture 

In commencing a collection of dahlias, the advice of 
riends who have had experience, when it can be obtained, 


s preferable to selections from catalogues, as the descrip- | 


tions do not in general convey accurate ideas of the varie- 
ties, even when they are essentially truthful. The kinds 
that have been grown in the neighborhood snecessfully are 
the most satisfactory, as a general rule, for inexperienced 
cultivators. Moreover, it will be found more difficult to 


ots grown from the pot-plants procured of garden- 
ian those grown from shoots having a 

of the last year's growth attached 

1ers have no difficulty in this way, I be- 

failed myself in several instances, and 

with 


ymmon occurrence lady garden¢ 


nds of flowers 

strength as 

over. Dove 
become a little 


ut it off below the 


aves, and aft it has 
i t will remain in that way, I 
econd pair of leave ing the bent stalk re- 
ll prevent the rain from running down into 
As the side- 
c@ It necessary, 
support provided, 
not to allow them to 
at 


stalk, causing it to rot off : »ottom. 
ts advance in growth sufficient to mal 


ower slats of the 
, being careful 
right direction the com- 

yr support for this hedge, whatever m 
n, should be 
vey may 


arer, if the soi 


arranged | 
be set within a f 
n ne¢ lis good and a thick hed 


th, or lists from the ed; 


rips of « 
for tying dahlias t! 


o cut the br 


winds, will be the reward 


wn in this way will need g 


1 again. 
icacious when ap- 
, and followed by 

1 


i fine flowers for fall 


exhibi- 
A hedge of the aboy 
yroach of fros 
ming ma) 
for a month or more 
} be rem¢ 
cing and exhat 


may 


ing them from the wit 

it lighter and more deli 
special premiums are offeré 

milar } ms,” t 

t wit t spl 


ance with the letter, if n« 


rement. The experiment is interesting; and wher 
‘ f this treatment, I w 

mmend the trial as matter of curiosity. I h 
slipping a common six-inch fi 


re so situated as to allow of 


ive beer 


successfal by ywer-pot, it 
verted, on to the point of a stick cut wedge-shaped at tl 
top, so as to hold it firmly in place, and inserting the low 
end of the stick in the ground, so as to bring the pot in the 
right place to enclose the flower. It must be watched to 
prevent the bud from coming in contact with the sides of 
the pot, either through the swaying of the stick or the 
growth of the fiower-stalk. Simply tying lace or mosquito- 
netting around a full-grown bud, will alter its expression, 
but the weight of the fabric must rest on a stick, tied to the 
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main support in some way so that the fastening may be 
around it, instead of the flower-stalk, which should be left 
loosely surrounded by a smal! portion of the eloth, not in- 
eluded in the main fastening. 

I never dig my dahlias until after the tops are killed by 
frostin the fall. After this, or in anticipation of it, if the 
weather is severe enough to warrant it, they should have 
the earth heaped up around the stalk, over the crown, to 
prevent its being chilled to an extent that might injure the 
sprouting in the spring. Neglect of this precaution often 
results in a clump of finely grown tubers without the least 
possible chance of growing, the whole of the crown being 
black and worthless. It is difficult tomake novices in dahlia 
growing believe their tubers are good for nothing when 
they appear bright, crisp and fresh looking, especially, as is 
often the case, if t! end out their long fibrous roots from 
the bottom, as if preparing to‘start vigorously. lremen 
to have given a very eful friend some dahlia roots 
the ysual direction r wintering them, which, in hér« 
as I knew her cellar be unusually dry, were to * pac 
clean dry sand.” } rought them to me in the 
that I might see y well she had “ obeyed orders,” 
afterwards cor i ye than from any misgivings 
regard to their ndition. They were bright, plur f 
unmistakably , for » had cut them all off the 
stalk between tl yer crown at the time 
them, and then packed them carefully as dir 
course they wer less, and I,as in duty bound 
such faulty, or rat nsufficient directions supplied her 
others, but she would insist on “taking them home 
trying them ™ thinking e of them might grou 

After the frost |! lone its work I leave the roots in the 
ground a week nore, “to ripen,” as a gardener of note 


once told me, an gh I don't exactly understand why 


that is the result, yet it does not injure them, and I too/s 


follow directions. ill not do, however, to leave them 
until there is danger of their sprouting around the old stalk, 
thus lessening and weakening the growth in the spring 
When the weather is fine I dig them in the early part of the 
day, and leave them in the sun for a few hours to dry, then | 
put them directly into their winter quarters and take no 
further thought of them until spring. 

I have had trouble with the marks or names of the va- 
rieties, in years past. The strings would rot off, if of thread, 
and rust off if of wire; if of copper the labels would mould 
so as to become illeg!i ; at last I cut notches in the stalks, 
which I left long enough for that purpose, and registered 
them in the tally-book, varying the combinations, making 
crosses, etc., when regular notches were too numerous for 
convenience. This marking should be done before taking 
them up, then the liability to mistake names will be greatly 
lessened, and as the tops may be cut as soon as killed by 
the frost, there will be plenty of time to attend to it before 
the roots are to be lifted. In cutting these notches care 
must be taken to cut into the woody fibre of the stalk, as the 
outer coat will decay before spring, especially if it has been 
frozen. It is a good plan, where there are many varieties, 
to give slight descriptions of the kinds, where the names 
are registered, such as height, profusion of blooms and any 





| them off into a bag carried in 


qualities desirable or otherwise, as it often happens that one 
is unable to recall their little differences, when the time for 
planting arrives. I have found this to be the case when 
growing many varieties, and |} een quite at a loss i; 
making selections when the number was to be lessened, ¢ 
some kinds discarded to make room for new varieties, 
Where the seasons are short in consequence of carly 
frosts it will be necessary to start the tubers early in th 
spring. A box of spent tan nice for this purpose, 
lust will do, but moss is bette: rhaps the maj } 
ladies would prefer it, and it j } tained anywhere. | 
prefer tan, as it is free from rl nd ina good degree 
heating if used in quantity he } : rootlets are stronger 
ind there is less danger « kl them, when they are 
lifted for dividing, as th \ rop off readily, leaving 
free,’ whilst sphagnum hi be planted with them i 
instances to prevent é being broken off who 
» use earth, but I tl at will hold moist 
referable to dirt, as it is s vhen the roots are to be 
Some ladies plant their roots without dividir 
and cut offthe supe! anches as they gr 
gives a very 


ear, 


tained by planting an i " ) ngle tuber 
The roota should 1 vided, however, unt 
eves are suff 
nection with the ) 
ire sometimes los ‘broken off taking their exact 
point of growth. most cases, root 
eadily if watered and led | ' ut it is better to 
void the trouble if a litt n iins-taking will 
lia has its enemies The n yublesome area 
ound bug, with 
‘light spots t | shou rs These feed on the 
flowers, eating off the ned petals as well as 
the mature blooms. In « ngs they may be killed, 
by carefully enclosing the flower in the hand, and pulling 
ther hand for that pur- 
pose, oe ss n boiling before opening. In seasons when they 
abound, is well to this method, as it lessens the 


*) } 
ne aa 


h 
yellow-striped bug 


chances for tenet cary I ry considerably. Thespry- 
striped “ corn worm,” as itis nly called, often makes 
inroads on this plant. The egg is deposited in the side of the 
stalk and the worm when hatched eats its way downward, 
destroying the inner part of the stalk entirely. The pre- 
sence of this depredator is not, in general, discovered until 
the mischief is too considerable to be remedied. The foliage 
assumes a wilted, pinched appearance, and on pressing 
the stalk between the thumb and finger it feels flaccid and 
hollow. The difficulty can only be removed by splitting the 
shoot from the top downward until you reach the enemy, 
when, if you are quick enough, you can destroy him, as well 
as the branch, trusting to side-shoots to cover the vacancy. 
The cut worm is very fond of the dahlia, and sometimes will 
eat off very large stalks of it. Where they are known to be 
plenty every individual plant should have protection as 
recommended in connection with general transplanting. 
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Housekeepers 


MRS. GOEZEE’S HOUSEHOLD. | 


By —— —. 
ONDAY.—Dear me! such confusion I never saw any 

other place but here. They all come in and drop 

+ everything right down wherever it happens to be. 

Dresses, shaw!s, furs, gloves, ribbons, corsets, bustles and 

hair all in piles; and those girls still in bed and their father 

waiting for his breakfast. 

I do say for it, if there aint Mrs. Early’s clothes swinging 
on the line, and it's only half past eight o’clock. I don’t 
see how she does it, ouly just her two girls to help her 
They do say she gets everything ready Sunday nights. I | 


na / 


Department. 


think that’s a sin. She's always done washing and forgot 
about it by noon on Mondays. We never wash on Mondays. 
There’s so many things to pick up Monday mornings, and 
generally the last week's ironing finish, besides. My 
girls never can get the ironing all done in one week. Here 
come the girls now, with tt hair all done up in crimp- 
pins, and those Cashmere wrappers on. I do like wrappers 
for morning wear. My gir! k so graceful in them. 
They’re old and faded, | know, but they trail magnificently. 
Their father is always wishing they would quit wearing 
them and get some neat calico dresses for the house. He 
has even threatened to burn them, but he is always finding 
fault with the dear girls. 
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4lmost noon and not a dish washed, nor a bed made about 
the house. Mary Anna couldn't find the dish-cloth, and 
Eliza Jane wouldn't dry the dishes any way, and she wasn't 
going to do all the work, she said. 

“What book is that you are reading, Mary Anna?” 

“The Dragon of the Castle.” O mother, it’s just sple- 
endid! I never was so interested in anything. It is so ex- 
citing. I’ve just got to where Donna Giovanni Isabella 
Matcia is.carried off by the dreadful Dragon, and her lover 
Ferdinand Alphonso is just cra-azy. Do, n me finish 
the book. Pt tho dishes in the sink and I'll wash them at 
supper-time.” 

Dear girl! she is so extravagantly fond of 


reading that I 


indulge her all I can, consistently. 
Tuesday.—* Girls, we ought to wash to-day. We'll hardly 
have another fine day after this.” 
“Oma, I don’t feel one bit like washing,” says Mary Anna 
“Nor I,” says Eliza Jane 
‘You never do,” says their father 
Now, you re too bad, Mr. Goezee. The gi 
when they can. You think nobody has any ri 
but yourself, Did you finish your book, Ma 
Oh, yes. Teouldn’t give it up until I had 
clock struck two just as [ was gettin 
That will never do, my girl—no w 
like washing. But how did it turn out 


“Just right. Ferdinand Alphor jr 


30 
save Donna Giovanni Isabella Mar 


fate of marrying the Dragon, and the 
killed, too You must read it, ma.” 
‘| guess 7 will—where is it? 
while you girls clear up things.” 
Three o'clock! Well, I declare, I didn’t think it was 
twelve yet. How shamefully [ have wasted this day. But 
it book was 80 fascinating I couldn't give itup. I wonder 
ere the girls are. They haven't done a thing but wash 
ip the dishes, and there's that bread all run over and as 
sour as swill, I never saw such girls. They take noi 
rest in anything about the house. Dear me! I don’t know 
what to go at first, making beds, sweeping or getting supper 
I'm sick with the headache, too. Dear me It's awful hard 


to have to work when one feels more like going to bed. 

Wednesday.—It rains. It always does when I want to wash 
Mr. Goezee is so provoking—goes about singing, “ They who 
wash on Monday have all the week to dry,” ete I try to do 
the best I can, and it is so trying to have him teaze so about 
something I can't help. Boo, hoo, hoo, hoo! There, now, 
I've had a good ery. I think I will commence washing this 
ifternoon, then I can put the clothes out early in the 
morning. 

Thursday.—I surely thought I would finish washing yester- 
day, but the girls were so busy they couldn't help me any 
Eliza Jane had a letter to write and Mary Anna must mend 
her gloves and lace collar. Then Miss Gasaway came in 
and told that horrid story about Dr. Mauggins and Mrs 
Highflyer. I kept wishing she'd go home, for she’s so gos- 
sipy, and if there's anything I hate, it’s a gossiping body 
I told Miss Gasaway that I knew all along how things were 
going thera, but didn't like to be the first to say anything, 
but now as the thing was out, I could tell how the doctor's | 
gig used to stand there for hours at a time, and how I knew 
Mr. Highflyer was jealous, because I'd seen him and his 
wife on the front porch, and [ knew they were quarrelling 

Mr. Goezee is in a very bad humor to-night. He scolded | 
like a sailor just because he hadn't a clean shirt to wear to 
lodge. I suppose it would be a dreadful crime to go with a 
iirty one; or, worse still, to stay at home. Ah,me. Every 
woman is a martyr. There; he’s come home with a new | 
shirt. Paid three dollars for it! He’s the most extravagant 
man alive. Three dollars! Why that would have bought 
that lace collar that I wanted so bad, and couldn't get be- | 

iuse he said he had no three dollars to lay out on a piece 
of flimsy lace. The horrid man! I economize in every 
vay I can, and for him to pay three dollars for a shirt when 
he has six good ones, is discouraging to a saint 

Friday.—The Smiths are coming to tea to-night. I invited | 
them Sunday, but never dreamed they'd come. What shall 
Ido? Nota clean table-cloth nor a napkin about the place. 
J can borrow of Mrs. Early. She's always got any amoung | 
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of such things all ready for use. I don’t see how she can 
afford to have so much nice table-linen. But then she 
hasn't a real lace collar to her name, nor her girls, 
either. 
Saturday.—So much work to be done to-day. All the iron- 
ing, baking and mending, and I don’t feel one bit well 
| Mary Anna has the headache, too, and Eliza Jane must go 
| call on Angelina Blowhard before she goes back to the city. 
Everything goes wrong. Just as I was getting Mrs. Early’s 
things ready to send home, Mary Anna came fiying past the 
table and caught her flowing-sleeve in Mrs. Early’s china 
itcher and it was smashed to atoms. I expect she'll make 
awful fuss about it. I never will borrow another thing of 
1er as long as I live 
hadn't got f 
Miss Tompkins after r late magazine which Mary 
dn't find it high nor low. 


pitcher calamity when here 


Anna hi 


: ill he says 
m But there's a button off 
fary Ann: a pair of stockings, while El 
calls wik c FY 1oe-string. My false teeth have been 
mislaid, and for the life of me, I | where they are. 
I’ve looked in the burean, in the kitchen cupboard, in the 
wash-bow], but they are not there. Oh, here they are under 
the bed. recollect now I put them there last night after I 
had got , There, the bel' is ringing, and Mr. Goezee 
goes off by himself. He's afraid he'll be a minute late. He 
never goes with his family to church. I know folks think 


strange of it and blame me; but if ever a woman tried to do 


| right, I do. 


RECIPES. 


Lemomape.—When people feel the need of an acid, if they 
would let vinegar alone and use lemons or apples, they 
would feel as well satisfied and receive no injury. A sug- 
gestion may not come amiss as to a good plan, when lemons 


arc cheap in the market, to make good lemon syrup. Press 


| your hand on the lemon, and roll it back and forth briskly 


on the table to make it squeeze more easily ; then press the 
juice into a bowl or tumbler—never into atin; strain out all 
the seeds, as they give a bad ta Remove all the pulp 
from the peels, and boil in waver—a pint for adozen pulps— 
to extract the acid. A few minutes’ boiling is enough; 
then strain the water with the juice he lemons, puta 
pound of white sugar to a pint of the juice, boil ten minutes, 
then bottle it, and your lemona is ready. Put a table- 
spoonful or two of this }emon syrup in a glass of water, and 
have a cooling, healthful drink. 


Faper.—To one pound of brown wheat flour add a quarter 


of a pound of butter and a little water, knead it, and roll into 


cakes one inch thick, and bake on an iron plate in the 
oven, 

Savory Murrow or Veat Crtiers.—Cut up the chops and 
beat them with the edge ofa knife. Beat the yelks of a few 
éggs and dip the cutlets in them; season them with pep 
per, salt, nutmeg, and bread-crumbs. Roll them in buttered 
papers and broil them. Use for sauce some good gra 
piece of butter, crumbs of bread, capers, anchovies, with 
some nutmeg and a little vinegar. As soon as they are 
dressed tear off the papers and set them on the dish with 
the sauce. 

Denigutrvu. Puppine.—To one quart of boiled milk put 
one half of a tumbler of mashed potato, one half of a tum- 
bler of flour, and a small piece of butter; when coel add 
three beaten eggs; bake half an hour. o be eaten with 
sugar and cream, or milk. 
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Orvam Curese.—To make this, take one quart of fresh 
cream, not sez If not desired very rich, add one pint 
of new milk; warm it by letting it stand in hot water until 
it is about the heat of milk from the cow. Add a table- 
spoonful of rennet; let it stand until it is thick, then break 
it slightly with a spoon, and place it in a frame eight inches 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. 


TE have 
one of 
orders. 


of all the oth 
orders appear 
amples of the D 
The Ionian cities have the purest examples of the Ionic. 
Balbeck, Palmyra and Rome have many examples of the 
Corinthian and Composite; the last order mentioned is a 
, Doric and Corinthian orders arranged in 


two examples of the Corinthian and 
the best of the ancient Roman or Composite 
» are the most {foliated and beautiful 


3 
» been national. We find 
rder in the Sicilian Colonies of Greece 


many ex- 


union of the loni 
one. 

The example C 
tails. The principal 
volutes or horns of 


is made up of Ionie and Corinthian de- 
listinguishing feature is found in the 
capital in this order; they are large, 


rchitecture. 


architecture; each of the three | 


| 
square and four inches deep, in which previously place 
fine canvas cloth. Press it slightly with a weight on a loose 
board, to slip inside the frame. Let it stand twelve hours 
then puta finer cloth in the frame. A little powdered salt 
should be put over the cloth; leave it without the weight 
It will be fit for use in a day or two. 


The upper moulding of cornice projects 
The whole lx 
lower ovolo and fill 
given above 


| of interspaces, 

| neck of the column one 
| moulding, which ineludes tl 

| upper ovolo and three fillet 
proportion is as laid down int 


the re) liameter 
we have The 


French examples before 
omparative size and pro 
with neck of the colum: 


us, and as they agree by being a « 
ection throughout when compared 
surements being in the same 
an Corinthian example, on: 
ter Stator The proportio 
column being one, 1! 

three. The architrave 
band is seventeen-twen 
The band moulding ix 

early two-tenths, t! 

ve-twentieths, the upp« 


all mes 
Fig. B is from an ancient Ron 
| of the very finest in Rome—Juy 
The neck 
architrave, frieze 
with three fillets and 
t the neck of the 
three-twentieths, the lowe 
' second ornamental fillet i 


ns 


* 


; are as follows 


| 
| 
i 
| 


ana corr 
architrave 
ieths eolunr 
} ‘ 
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TINY 
\\ 
vo ‘orinthian the 

h smaller and more elliptical in their form 
jantern of Demosthenes, or monument « 
it is a small, round monument wit! 
a cell showing three-fourths of their | 





and often fu! utes; whereas in the ¢ 
volutes are mu 

Letter A is the 
Lycecrates at Athe: 
columns attach 
entire form. 

The monument 
built as a m¢« 
give here the pr 
the diameter of t 
height, from th« 
fillet of its cornice be 
neck of the co The arechitrave is composed of three 
fillets; the lower an nd fillets are each fiye-twentieths 
the neck of the ; the third or upper fillet is three- 
tenths the neck in! The architrave band or mould- } 
ing is two-tenths, th ieze is nine-eleyenths the neck of 
the column. The bed moulding or ovolo with fillet under 
the dentils three-twentieths the neck. The dentils are 
five-twentieths in height and two-tenths wide or face. The 
fillet above the dentils is one-tenth. The top member is 
composed of an ovolo, and two fillets is two-tenths. The 
facia of the cornice is five-twentieths high, the upper 
moulding or echinus with fillet is one-tenth, the diameter 
of the neck of the column. ‘Phe ornamental ornament 
above is nine-twentieths high, five-twentieths wide, and 
‘five-tenths between the centres of the ornaments or centres 


ipposed by many writers to have been | 
mplated temple. We will | 
tions of this entablature compared wit! 
kofthecolumn. We find the whole 
of the arechitrave to the top of the 
three times the diameter of the 


conte 


some 


fr 
it 


| 
| 


| one-tenth, the dentils aré 
under the cornice are five-tw 


j above is nearly seven 


| of the cornice 
| Its facia is one-tenth the 1 the « 


| yet; so nearly do they cor 


| ancient building possessing great 








and bed moulding is 
ng under the dentils is 

The modellons 
facia a little over 
crown moulding 

neck of the column 
rpendicularly over the 
the lower fillet one 
e greatest projection 
k of the column 
umn. The archi 
other mouldings one 


fillet nearly five-twentict! 
The be 
fi 


nearly nine-tenths 
s high. 
ntiet! the 


two-tenths, the mouldings forming the 
twent 
The second fillet of archit 

neck of the column 
fortieth the neck of the colur TI 


the nec 


an 


is one and one-f 


trave band projects its he 
tenth less than their height 
The order is very beautiful, and its ratios are not perfect 
the rules of proportion 
vdvanced in these articles 
entablature. It is of a 
beauty. Its proportions 
and by him considered as 


. rt 
That I shall explain when furth« 

Fig.C is 2 Roman Composite 
taken from Andrea Palladio, 
a work of great merit. 

We have thus far examined the architrave frieze and 
cornice of the three orders of architecture. We find them 
varying in relation to quantity, so much so that they radi 
cally disagree with the Roman mode made use of, and that 
it is entirely inefficient for architectural proportion. 

Isaac H. Hones & Son, Architects, 
804 N. Bighth St., formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philada, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Hashion Department. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


HE fashions for the month possess an endless variety, 


but after all, very little novelty. The warm days of 


early September make the summer wardrobe still pos- 
sige, which is only modified toward the end of the month 
by¥the adoption of a little warmer fabrics in dress goods, 
and the addition of wraps of various sorts. 

In the matter of hats and bonnets black lace and jet are 
most worn, and most stylish for matronly ladies. Velvet 
and feathers have been worn as trimming all the summer, 
and are not likely to be laid aside as autumn approaches 

A white or unbleached chip hat, large in the crown and 
wide in the rim, has been the favorite style for young ladies, 
especially when faced with black velvet, and handed with 
the same and decurated with a long white feather anda 
black wing. 

A recent letter from Paris says that the hats and bonnets 
worn there differ very materially from those worn on this 
side the Atlantic. However, why should we care about that? 
We are perfectly competent to make our own fasiiions, and 
if the modistes o¥ Paris choose to invent different ones, that 
is their business, not ours. 

Since the President's daughter dared to go to her English 
home with @ trousseau wholly of American make, and 
fashioned after American styles, we trust that her example 
will not be thrown away. , 

A well-known statesman who has found that th 
causes do not always work out the most remarkable results, 
said of Mrs. Sartoris’s wardrobe “When English so- 
ciety shall have seen how wonderfully artistic and beauti- 
ful it is, and known that American skill executed it, the 
effect will be emphatic. We look to see this fact breed 


more real respect for us in England than all that we have 


done in art or science; than our suppression of the re-' 


bellion; than even our wringing Justice from Great Britain 
at the geheral court of arbitration.” 

A French dressmaker, established in New York, recently 
remarked to avisitor: “I have twenty artisans, madame, 
all skillful workwomen, and but two of them are French. 
These two or not my best. No, madame, my countrywomen 
are clever in arranging, but they do not excel nor do they 
quite equal the American woman, especially if she be bornina 
New England town. For fine monotonous hand-sewing 
prefer an English woman who has been apprenticed to the 
business. She is slow, even, and trustworthy, so long as she 
is regularly paid and no extratime required of her—but she 
has no enthusiasm. Her work is better and closer than the 
article demands. She possesses no judgment of her own, 
but blindly obeys the teachings of her first mistress, and 
when I ask her to lengthen her stitches, she looks at me as 
if I were suggesting the breaking of a commandment. 

“If American ingenuity can be infused into English 
| fidelity, the perfect dressmaker would be the result, and the 





millennium of the costumer would dawn. As I said before, 
the French dressmaker has somehow won the faith of her 
American patrons, but that she possesses superior skill is a 
matter of reasonable doubt. I am in a position to judge, 
and though my French blood protests against admitting it, 
truth compels me to say that in the working-women of New 
York—that peculiar outgrowth of all nationalities—lives 
the queen of personal decorators, the future autocrat of 
dress,” 

With testimony like this from competent authority, why 
should we still receive our fashion bulletins from Paris or 
Berlin? Let us show our faith in ourselves, by inventing 
and adopting American fashions which for their artistic 
beauty, their convenience and comfort, shall challenge the 
admiration of the werld. 


Dew Publications. 


The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. This is a book which no 
person of literary tastes can afford to be without. It 
written with intimate knowledge of the artistic and literary 
temperament, with a large adth of vision and a profound 
depth of insight which could only come of. experience and 
wide observation. The book is written in a calm and noble 


temper, and is full of fresh, vigorous thought. The author 


treats his subject from a great variety of standpoints, and 
no person of culture can fail to derive pleasure and instruc- 
tion from his views. The volume opens with some thought 
ful chapters on the Physical Basis of the Intellectual Life 
and afterward proceeds to consider the Moral one. Educa- 
tion, the Power of Time, Women and Marriage, Custom and 
Tradition, Society and Solitude, Trades and Professions 
and Surroundings are among the subjects treated in this 
truly remarkable bo« Its pages are full of sympathy and 
suggestion to the intellectual worker, and, did space permit, 
we should like to make copious extracts from a book whose 
perusal has afforded us so much delight and benefit. 


Bed-Time Stories, is the charming title of a volume 
of stories for tite young folks, written by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, illustrated, with force and character, by 
Addie Ledyard, and published by Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton. The stories are dainty and graceful, enveloped in a 
tender atmosphere of home-life and love, and teach the 
power and beauty of self-sacrifice and of all sweet and 
noble virtues. We learn that a second volume, with the 
same quaint, suggestive title, by the same author, is s to 
be issued by the same house. 

VOL. xLu. —42. 


The Columbian Speaker. Consisting of Choice 
and Animated Pieces for Declamation and Reading. Se- 
lected and adapted by Loomis J. Campbell and Oren Root, 
Jr Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. Being 
Selections in Prose and Poetry, for Readings and Recita- 
tions. Edited by George M. Baker. No.1. 

‘he titles of these two books will give one a correct idea 
of their character. They are desirable books, and should 
be universally popular. If we have a fault to find, it is that 
in “The Reading Club” the selections are mostly made 
from recent publications, and all the old favorites—standard 
poems which will continue to be popular for many years to 
come—are entirely omitted. 


Wealth and Wine. By Miss M. D. Chellis. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. C. Garrigues & Co. 

The Model Landlord. By Mrs. M. A. Holt. New 

| York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. C. Garrigues & Co. 

We can cheerfully commend these stories for the reading 
of young people. They are interesting, at the same time 
that they strive to inculcate a horror of intemperance and 
a love for virtue and sobriety. 


Little Boots. By Jennie Harrison, author of “The 
Old Back Room,” ete. New York: Dodd & Mead. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is 
a story for young people, of a religious character, and is 

| especially suited for a Sunday-School library. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio, sends us the following new 
music: viz., “ Blue Violet Schottisch ;” “Katie the Rose of 
the Dell;” “A Chestnutting Together,” and “ Holiday Ma- 
zurka.” 

Messrs. Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
send us the followine fine selection of new music, just pub- 
lished: “ Nellie Grant’s Wedding March,” by Mack, with 
portrait of the bride on title page, price 40 cts.; “ Crusaders’ 
March ;” “Nevada Grand March ;” “First Dip Schottisch ;” 


“Cleopatra Waltzes;”’ “First Troop Waltz;” “Florence 


Galop;” “Stolen Heart Polka ;” “Orselia Mazourka;” “When 
the Little Birds are Sleeping;” “Don't Forget to Write to 
me, Darling ;” “ The Golden Shore ;” “ Lily ;” and “ Lovers’ 
Quarrel,” a comic duet, by Sep Winner. 

From W. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut Street; Philadel. 
phia, we have “Swan Song,” a transcription, by D. Krug 
from the Opera of Lohengrin; “ Home, Sweet Home,” by A. 
Woodward, variations, for piano or Cottage Organ; also N 
1 of Three Easy Sonatinas, by H. A. Clark; these being 
arranged for beginners, are recommended by music teach- 
ers generally. 








Bditoy’s Deparhnent, 





Woman’s Temperance Work. 

O little is now said in the press about the woman's tem- 
perance revival, that most people who do not come into 
immediate contact with the work women are doing, think 

that their enthusiasm has died out, and that they have aban. 
doned the struggle to which they sprang a few months ago 
with such strength and enthusiasm that for a time they bore 
almost everything before them. But this is not the case. 
The excess of 
but not the sense of power, nor the bitter memories of 
wrongs and sufferings that spurred them to desperate ac- 
tion. There are other ways of fighting the enemy than that 
of praying in saloons, though this has not been everywhere 
abandoned. A powerful temperance sentiment is being 
formed through woman's agency, and this will be the most 
efficient aid to the good cause, and make itself felt against 
the enemy. In Ohio the women continue to be very active. 
At the Woman's State Temperance Convention, held in 
Springfield, June 17, nearly every county in the State was re- 
presented and a “ Woman's Temperance Christian Union” 
was formed. Among the resolutions adopted were the follow- 


ing, from which the spirit and purposes of the members will 


be seen: 

“ Resolved, That we will do all we cari to defeat the license 
clause in the proposed constitution about to be submitted 
to the voters of th 

“ Resolved, That temperance leagues be organized in every 
township and village in the State where not already organ- 
ized, and that they be specially urged to procure the defeat 
by ballot, on the 18th of August next, of the license clanse 
of the new constitution, and the adoption of a no-license 
clause. 

“ Resolved, That the action of this convention, in resolving 
{o oppose the evil of intemperance by the pulpit, the press 
and by every ageney and influence which we can lemiti. 
mately command, is not meant to express any change in 
our policy as té« ance workers, or any abandonment of 
the distinctively religious features of the movement known 
as the ‘women's crusade, but simply indicates our united 
purpose to do our full duty as Christians, and religiously 
employ all the means which God has placed within our 
reach to accomplish the worthy end we seek. 

“ Resolved, That woman's work in connection with the 
temperance movement, instead of approaching its comple- 
tion, has justcommenced, and that we recommend our sist 
throughout the land to prosecute their work by the use 
such means as God, in his providence, shal! indicate 
them. 


“ Resolved, That the movement known as the women’s | 


crusade means to-day, as it ever has meant, Gospel mis- 
sionary work to the inebriate,; the liquor-dealer, the poor 
and neglected masses hitherto unreached, and as such we 
give it our conti d and hearty endorsement.” 

In this connection, we give from the “ Easy Chair” of 
Harper, for June(written by George Wm. Curtis), the follow- 
ing earnest sentences touching the use of the “ Woman's 
Crusade.” They should be carefully read and considered : 

“The women’s temperance revival, as it was called, gradu- 


ally faded out of the newspapers, and there are not wanting | 


those who ask what was the use of it, and who, like jesting 
Pilate, stay not forananswer. Theuse ofitisthatofall sincere 
and earnest appeals against conceded wrongs and abuses. 


and all this testimony? So in the great tribunal of the 
human conscience and of civilization the case may be con- 
tinued and the decision reserved, but none the less has the 
great appeal tx heard and the shrewd argument weighed. 
The women walking in throngs and kneeling at the doors 
may not all have been free from some lower motive ; there 
may have been love of excitement and of display; there 


husiasm has died out, as was expected ; | 


| better way of settling disputes,and day by day, 
{ Y , ; 

n ; by year the feeling in favor of this method grows stronger 
When acase is continued in the courts, or the decision is | 
reserved, do we ask what was the use of all this argument | 


| may have been much ignorance and folly and fustian; but 
what sent them forth—what do you see in the experienc« 
| of women that should have filled the street with a praying 
band? This is the real enquiry All movements of dee; 
emotion have an unreasonable aspect, if you will choose that 
point of view. When a hard, cruel, remorseless power held 
| a man in its grasp, and promised him pardon and peace and 
| comfort if he would say certain words, and if not, death for 
|} himself and torment for those whom he should leave be- 
| hind him, why did he not say the words under mental and 
moral protest, as he would have given his purse to a rob- 
ber who held a knife at his throat? To the polished, scep- 
| tical scholars of Rome the persistence and suffering of the 
early Christians were the height of folly. What are words, 
they would have said, when ut d under compulsion? 
Why not say what the tyrant requires, and enjoy your own 
spiritual freedom beyond his reac The same scepticism 
would easily see what is disagreeable and unhandsome and 
sensational in the women’s temperance erusade; but 
neither in the ear!fr nor in the later Christians could that 
spirit see nor understand the profound and supreme feel- 
ing from which the conflict springs 
“Think of the tragedy of a single home ravaged by the 
drunkenness of the husband and father, of the oaths and 
blows falling upon the innocent and helpless, of the bruised 
babe, the terror of the children whe dread the eoming of 
the parent, of the horror and long heart-break of the wife, 
her hopeless vigils, her endless and useless toil, her hope 
against hope, and faith against sight, all the light and beauty 
} of life fading away, anxiety, poverty, hunger, despair, 
crowding swiftly on; think of the daily story of a thousand 
houses in the city, of the hovels in the town and the country, 
| of the den in which the der iled that works this woe, 
of the doubts and delays of tures, of the coolness of 
science, of the practical fata that serves as the panoply 
of every huge ey and is it wonderful that women any- 
where who had lived for y t 
upon their knees in pul | » amidst scoffers or 
| among friends, to move the hearts of those who seem t 
them the authors of their des; 4 The ‘use of it’ is the 
appeal that it makes to the ience and mind of the 
country, arousing and ren¢ conviction that the evil 
eannot be dismissed, cannot be kk to cure itself, but that 
every good man and woman must consider how it may best 





| be abated,” 


Peace on Earth. 
MONG the hopeful signs of the times is a growing sen- 
timent adverse to war. The “duel” between nations, 
- asameans of settling difficulties and offences, is no 


|} more honorable and Christian, and no less savage and in- 


fernal than the duel between individuals. It has its ground 
in selfishness and hatred, not in that love of the neighbor 
which is the spirit of Christianity. It is one of the awful 
legacies which have come down to us from the dark and 


| dreadful past, when the chiefest robber nation had the 


greatest glory, and when men were trained from childhood 
to hate their enemies, to plunder and enslave the weak, to 


| kill and to destroy, 


The Christianity of the first eighteen centuries did little 
toward the creation of a sentiment adverse to the bloody 
trial by combat. But in the past fifiy or one hundred years 
men have begun to talk of arbitration instead of war as the 

Vina year 


and stronger. The call for peace does not now come up, as 
at first, in a feeble cry here and there from the people; but 
the nations in their aggregat: acter are beginning to 
speak for peace, and to call for arbitration. 

Our American Congress ist session, passed a resolu- 
tion looking to this great and glorious end. On the 17th of 


June last, being the ninety-ninth anniverary of the battle of 
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DEPARTMENT. 





Bunker Hill, and therefore an auspicious day for a memor- 
able natioral act anc 
nittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
the rules first having been unanimously 
ported a preamble and resolution recommending to the 
consideration of all civilized nations the principle of arbi- 
tration as a national substitute for war; and we are glad to 
be able to say they were adopted without a vote ir 
gative. The preamble and resolutions were 
‘Waereas, War is at all times destructive of the material 
interests of a people, demoralizing in its tendencies, and at 
iance with an enlightened public sentiment, and 
‘ Wuepgeds, The differences between nations should, in 
the interest of humanity and fraternity, be adj 
le by international ; sbltration, therefore, 
“ Resolved, The at the peop le of the United States, being d 
voted to tl icy of peace with all mankind, enjoyir 
l ping for its permanence an t 
idoption, vy, through their represent 
gress, recommend such arbitration as a natio 
for war; and they further recommend to the treaty 
powers of the government, to poorede if pra 
reafter in the treaties made between the Unit 
snd foreign pr war shall not be declared t Vv « 
the contracting parties 


the ne- 


i 
lows: 


as fol 


were . hen 
gainst the other until efforts } 
been made to adjust all alledged cause s of difficulty by ir 
partial arbitration . 
Similar resoluti« 
ions of Grea 
of the kingdom of Italy; and are now under 
by the legislative bodic 
nany, Frat 


been adopted by tl 


by the Chamber « 


have 


Should Ge 
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people in coming political struggles, and urges the 
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*rohibition accords more with » spirit and senti- 
nt of the seventeenth than of the ni 
Forewarned, forearmed. Let tem Pe pance men take heed 


neteenth century.” 


Editorial Correspondence. 

Eprror Home Magaziye :—While many of your subscribers 

have received your new and largest steel engraving, called 
‘Peace be unto this House,” I have recei 
and truthful one, entitled “ Bed-Time.” 
a very correct likeness of the scene intended to be repre- 
sented, or it may_not; but I think no one ll dispute the 
originality of the latter. At all events I satisfied 
with the choiee mad and, indeed, it seems to me the pi 


beautiful 
ner may be 


handsomer the longer I look at it, it is s 
fectly natural. "It is time, and more than time, my 
thanks were on their way to you; I hereby send them. 


ture grows 


How eagerly the tired one climbs, 
To seek its nightly rest; 

How trustfully the babe reclines 
Upon that loving breast. 

How could that faithful mother 
The cares of life endure, 

If bed-time did not bring her 
A respite, calm and sure? 


i declaration, the chairman of the Com- 


suspended, re- |} 


greater in 


isted if pos- 


+ there would be no great harm debe: in that line.) 


Then, for the common blessing 
Of pure and peaceful sleep, 
Let us be thankful ever, 
While we its blessings reap. 

I had intended to have acknowledged the receipt of the 
picture ere this, but I have been sovery busy. I have found 
to read the articles Written by Pipsey Potts, 
ted in your Home Magazine, and have not found a 
consistency in any than in the last, namely, the 
July number. In that she recommends the ladies to dress 
up and wear their ear-rings washing days! Now, I have not 
the least objection to the neat dress, but the ear-rings! 
Just imagine the very kind flapping 
around a person's head while engaged rubbing dirty clothes 
If the very thought of it isn’t enough to 
eure any one of all admiration for the heathenish orna- 
I don’t know what would. And, then, to think that 
to be a Baptist sister, and a sensible 


time, however, 


and prin 


largest, homeliest 


on a wash-board! 


ments, 
a person who claims 
l i bargain, should fully approve of wearing 
or my part, 1 think the that 

» whole lot, would be to follow the ex- 

Aaron, and them. (And if the 

ere not idolized more than I worship ear-rings 

And as 
brass, gutta-percha and 
besides gold ones, I think 
their ways to be even 


best use 


make calves of 


there would have to be silver, 
kinds of calves, 
the people would see the 
greater than that of the Israelites; 
they worshipped any calf but a golden one! I hope Pipsey 
1e next time she 
*m to discard ear-rings 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


rious other 
error of 
for itis not claimed that 


ider her statement, 


»advises 


ladies how to dress, will advi 


Respectful! 4 
FRIENDLY WORDS. 


what a 


it was never so 


, what you must already know, 
uur magazine is. I thir 
fore. The writers all seem to be in- 
better to stay at home and read it than 
Every word in it seems to be full 
That story of “ Miss Russell” is 


uld feel 
t sermon. 
art's ease, 
ok must be for those distressed 
l ns are almost too great to 
I know little of trouble or burdens—my short 
é years has been almost all sunshine and 

00k is precious t 
if I had only had thi i 
through my dark days, how mu 

ve been—hov v uld have 
> are so Mal it, told and said 
the right » you see and 
wgazine, Mr. Arthur, for 
time, and I know 


it will be a help then.” 


Adwerlisers’ Department. 


THE Borg cet ong yLEETWwoop SCROLL- 
SAW. 2 myentne of the scroll-saw has enabled the 
mee Saas not only to turn out many times more work in 
the same cane. pS with hand-saws and carving: instru- 
ments, but the work is done more neatly, and there is a far 
r nate r scope for the exercise of taste and ingenuity in the 
pr mn of ornamental work. Brackets and scroll work 
for similar articles, inlaid work and the most intricate geo- 
n mosaic may now be done by an unskilled hand or 
th amateur. The Improved Fleetwood Scroll-Saw 
i rvement by which work of this character may be 
and it is one of the most acceptable prcasete 

» to an ingenious youth, It may be fitted 

s well as toa work-bench. The saws 

ider bands of steel, not unlike an ordinary watch- 

und, as they are set in motion by a treadle, both 

» left at ti rty to guide the work. Many an em- 

hanie or artist or carver in wood may be deve loped 

» use of this ele gant little machine, which, while it is 

as a toy, is also substantial and useful practi- 

rump Brothers, Wilmington, Delaware, are the 

anufacturers, and the ive price at which these machines 

d brings them within the reach of almost everybody. 
their advertisement on fourth page of r. 


done by a boy, 


ould 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE 


For 1875. 


A Word to Our Many Friends, 


HE time for 





ubseribing and making up clubs for 1875 | 


is close at hand, and we take this occasion to remind | 


our many trier 
their clubs made up with the least trouble and secure the 
largest numbers; while those who send in their subserip- 
tions first receive the best impressions of our beautiful new 
premium plates. 
We have now in our engraver's hands, and nearly ready, 


Two Elegant Steel Engravings, 


A choice of one of which will be given to each subscriber 
for 1875. They are 
that we have yet offered, and both are rare 
One of them is the sweetest of home scenes; and the other 
a picture on wh 


smile. They « fail to give delight and pleasure to all 


who receive then In the October number they will be 
| 


fully described 
our magazine was published has it given so 
Words of 


Never since 


great satisfaction to its readers as this year. 


commendation flow in upon us continually from all parts of 


the country, as well from new as from old subscribers, and 


large accessions yur list are promised for next season 


We have aimed to make it 


The Great Household Magazine of America, 


And not only to identify it more thoroughly than any other 
periodical with the home and social life of the people, but 
to make it felt in the community as a power for good. And 
we shall continue in the future to maintain its high charac- 
ter, and to bring it still nearer to the wants, tastes and in 
terests of the people everywhere. 

For the coming year we are already arranging a pro 
gramme of unusual variety and interest. We shall publish 
a series of 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


superior to anything we have yet given, in the number and 
artistic character of the accompanying engravings. 

Old favorites with our readers will continue to write for 
the Homes, “ Pipsey” among the rest—* Pipsey,” with her | 
strong common-sense, her large experience, her knowledge 
of human nature, her humor and her tenderness. 

But we cannot, this month, say more. In our next num- 


} 


ber we shall speak more at large, and present our readers 
with the programme for 1875. Weare sure they will call it 
rich and good. 

In the meantime, we ask of our club-cetters, and all who 


feel an interest extending the circulation of our maga 


vis that those who begin earliest get | 


equal in beauty and attraction to any | 


works of art. 


ch not even the gravest can look without a | 


| of children by the age, as the patterns 








| 


zine in their various neighborhoods, to speak to the people | 


early, and secure their promise to take the Home for next 
year, before they are pledged to other magazines. The 
earlier you begin the easier you will find the work. 


| 


Publishers’ Deyarloent, 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES 
. 
One page, one time 
Half bi “ mw 
Quarter “ =~ sy 
Less than quarter page, , 75 cents a line. 
COVER PAGES, 
Outside—One page, one time 
- Half ” - Re: 
bed Quarter “ = 7” 
Leas than quarter page, $1.10 a lir 
Inside—One page, one time 
= Half - 7 7 
bad Quarter “ 
Less than quarter page, $1 a line 
For yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertisements, a 
liberal discount is made 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of EB, Butterick & Co., we can now sup- 
ply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their patterns 
jooks containing a large number of p atterns for ladies’ and 
children's dresses, from which to select, will be sent on ap- 
plication. 

Butterick’s patterns are acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliab! are issued, and enable any 
lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to appear as 
well and tastefully dressed as any of her neighbors, 

Bae See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, with 
prices, 


“ “ 


NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be partienlar to state the 
size desired by buet measure or waist measure, or in the case 
are cut in anumber of 
different sizes, and it is absolutely necessary to have the size 
before pattern can be sent. Be careful to make no mistake 


|} in the number of the pattern wanted, as no change can be 


made after the pattern is ordered and sent. Attention to 
these small details will save time in = reception of pat- 
terns ordered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for the se popular practic 
patterns, and in all instances they give the most thorough 
satisfaction, 


MR. ARTHUR'S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. 


Woman To Tur Reacve. A Story of the “ New Crusade,” $1.25 

Oxanok Brossoms, Fresu ann Faprp, $2.50. 

Tourer Years in A Man-Trar, $2.00, 

Cast Apairt, $2.00 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T.8 
Arthur, on receipt of the pr n 

For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and the * Mar 
Trap,” or “Cast Adrift | $5.50 the “Man-Trap” and 
“ Cast-Adrift.” For $5.50 the three volumes will be sent. 


wooD ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE. 


We have for sale a large number of fine wood cute and 
electrotypes suitable for book and newspaper illustration. 
rhey embrace every variety of subjects, and will be sold on 


| very reasonable terms. Spe ‘ 0ks can be seen at our 


office, 809 and 811 Chestnu reet Ae we design closing 
out our entire stock, thos »purehase had better 
make early application in « o secure a choice of sub- 
jects. 


ANTED—Agents for CHARLES SUMNER, by 
Gen. N. P, Barks, Bisnorp Gitnert Haves and Wa, M. 
Couneit, LL.D., with eulogies of Carl Schurz, Geo, W. Curtis 


| one others, Exclusive territory. No competition. Address 


> Me E ARLE, Publisher, Bost 


I. Mz STODDART & CO., 


783 SANSOM STREET, 
Publishers of First-Class 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


RTHUR'S “WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. 
- “ORANGE BLOSSOMS.” 
“ “GENTLE HAND.” 
“THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” 
“CAST ADRIFT 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















A HOUSEHOLD 
Without Tarrant’s Seltzer Apperient 
within reach lacks an important safeguard of 
health and life. A few doses of this standard 
remedy for indigestion, constipation and bilious- 
ness, relieve every distressing symptom and 
prevent dangerous consequences, 


_ For Sale by the Entire Drug Trade. 
By removing all taint from the blood. This can be sffectet | Around the Tea-Table.” 


with absolute certainty by using stafford’s Iron and . 
Sulphur Powders. Whether the initiating principle in tp ye I. DeWitt Tatmage, Author of “Crumbs Swept 
the circulation be that which causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald ? “A string of ris." 

head, or any cutaneous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be “Not adr line io it—all = 

the same, The sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of diane cieadeas 

the body into a form, and they are thrown off from the | o Will pose Wi, Readers.” 

surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circulation by | gorn ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

the tomtie action of the iron. The morbid matte - ; sty . 

which enuses the exterior inflammation is discharged through Cowperthwait & Co., Philada. 


pe SF is eae regeine tie natured color Sad umceth- N G L | RAGGED SOLES are over 
Sold by Druggtsts. 1 Package, 12 Powders $ pron to ENGLISH CHAN- 
$1; S Basmenee, 72 Powders, $5. Matled NEL Shoes. These shoes 
Free, HALL & RUCKLE, CH A NNE a at og sree, lates, 
y e€ em. 

B18 Greenwich Street, HB. ¥. A dark line around the sole 


AGENTS PROFITS PER WEEK. wil! | 2¢@T the edge shows where the channel is cut. They cost 
no more, and wear longer. 
Address 


. . 5 ress ° per day at home. erms Free, 
. H, CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. $5 & $20 Geo, Stixsow & Co., Portland, Maine. 


BVBRY DADDY SHOULD BMAVE A SET OF © 


GOODRICH'S rivers HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sept by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


cytctemegmeaentes} H.C, GOODRICH, (26s rnatatee, 


&e Price, Only 
ZImweomtor of The Goodrich Tuck Markor. 


WOMAN TO THE RESCUE! 


ii hi 
A STORY OF THE “NEW CRUSADE. 
oe 2S. 8. ABTHUS. 
This book will be found of the greatest use in the war upon intemperance, and its freest possible distribution 
is therefore desirable. We have made it, in view of the exigencies of the times, extremely low in price, in order that 
it may have avery large circulation. The book is handsomely printed, and bound in the best English cloth, and sold 


at the low price of $1.25. 


























OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 

The Hon. James Brack, writing to the author, says: “I have just concluded the reading of ‘Woman to the 
Rescue,’ and thank you for the pleasure and profit which it has given me. I trust this latest of your valned con- 
tributions to the cause of temperance may strike a responsive chord in the hearts of women and men in hundreds 
of American towns where this wonderful work of God, ‘The Woman's Temperance Crusade,’ has not reached, and 
that they, like so many of the towns of Ohio, may become free from the ram curse.” 

‘HARLEs Hentrace, of “The Temperance Blessing,” says: “I have read T. 8. Arthur's new book, ‘ Woman to the 
Rescue; a Story of the New Crosade,’ and I frankly confess that its perusal completely absorbed me, holding me 
interested at a single sitting from the opening to the close. In none of his works has he, in my qudeneet, been 
more sic¢cessfal than in this, and I predict for it wreat popularity. It is as timely as it is truthful, and the author 
deserves the gratitude of all philanthropists for such a contribution to American literature.” 

Tae Mernopmt Hows Jovana says; “ Like his ‘Ten Nights in a Bar-Room’ and ‘'Three Years in a Man-Trap,’ 
the present work is based on the back-ground of intemperance. The picturing is fall of those homely touches 
which take hold on the heart, and elicit all our sympathies for the victims of the fell destroyer—whether tho infari- 
ated drunkard himself, or the fond wife and children whose yearning love clings to him as he gradually descends 
in the scale of manhood, honor and respectability. No writer of this age knows better how to trace the career of 
the drunkard, or suggest the methods and motives to reform, than T.S8. Arthur; and this book, thrown ont, as we 
hope it will be, on the heart of the public, cannot fail to stimulate who feels it to be his or her interest and duty, for 
the sake of humanity and God, to pray and work for the overthrow of ram. The secret of power and sueceass is 
finely discerned and jilustrated in its pages. No harshness, no threats or bribes, but simple, loving, humble prayer 
to God, prevails in melting the obduracy of the most hardened evil-doer. It is a timely, suggestive and powerful de- 
scription of what has been done, and what may and ought to be done, in the suppression of the liquor traffic.” 

. Newrow Perace, in a letter to the publishers, says: “ Nothing can exceed the exactness and justness with which 
Mr. Arthur gives the boldness of the liquor traffic, in disregarding all Jaws. and defving all attempts at justice. His 
description of the power of women in the new movement, ‘The Temperance Crusade,’ is perfectly grand, This lit- 


tle book will do a world of good.” 
4@~ Canvassing agents wanted in every hamlet, town and city in the United States and Canada, 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 
No. 720 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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The 


most elegant wrought Fret work, equal to the 
FINEST SORRENTO ORNAMENTS, 


ean be made with little or no experience on this Machine. 


It is Warranted to be as represented. 


Is the best of its kind manufactured, and at one-half the cost. 


No. 1, 


with half-dozen Saws, $15.00. 
No, 2, with one-third dozen Saws, $20.00. 


Boxing, 40 cents 


For all descriptions of (Light Scroll or Fret Sawing in 


Patented July 23, 1972 


add 


WOOD, 
BONE, 
IVORY, 
SHELL OR 
METAJ 


WILL MAKF 


Beautiful Parlor Ornaments, 


Monocrams Ere, 


~ Will Saw three-quarter inch Wood rapidly, or do 


the most delicate Work. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and List of Designs for Parlor Ornaments. 


TRUMP BROTHERS, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


“DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL CREAM, MEDICATED SOAP, Ete... 


Io Triomphe, flo Peanms,—The world admires 
beauty, but in no one thing more than the human face, 
and he who contributes to making people beautiful does 

ood, for no onecan be good-looking and not be beiter, 

onester, and consequently happier. This country has 
long looked to Paris, that city of wondrous fair women 
and polite men, for its fashions and for those rarer cos- 
metics for beantifying the complexion and preserving it 
in all its natural color and freshness, and not until Dr. T. 
Feurx Govravn’s OnrentaL Cream or Maeioat Beavcririer 
was discovered and placed in the market did this country 
realize th« isummation of Parisian skill and science 
herein its midst. For thirty-five years Dr. Gouraud’s 
name has been as familiar in fashionable circles, as the 
discoverer of a beautifier that has no equal in the annals 
of modern science, as is the name of Parepa-Rosza to the 
lovers of song. Indeed, so meritorious is his celebrated 
Oriental Cream, that the gifted Parepa-Rosa and other ce- 
lebrities have taken it with them to Europe, and unite with 
thousands in this country in testimonials ofits merit. It 
is used by the beautiful and fair wherever society is, and 
no lady’s dressing-table is complete without it. Its use is 


like drinking at the spring od wl eg youth, or being | 


touched by the magic wand of beauty. The ladies even 


say that the sly god Cupid carries a bottle of it strung to | 
his bow, in which he dips the barbed point of those in- | 


struments of torture to the busy breasts of obdurate old 
bachelors, for it is the fair face, with its rich and rosy. hue, 
that demoralizes the most Pasa philosophy. Dr. 
Gouraud may wel! be proud of the favor in which he is 
held by the fashion of society, by reason of the popu- 
larity of his preparation; but prouder still of his reputa- 
tion for fair and honorable dea ing. gained throngh thirty- 
one years of honest dealing with the trade, during which 
time he has seen hundreds of preparations pass from 
sight, while his has continued to growin popular favor. 
Prepared by Dr. GOURAUD, 48 Bond street, Now York.— 
Rock Island (Iil.) Argue. 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicated Soap cures 


Pimples, Scaly Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ring-worm, Moth | 


Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Fieshworms, Scald Heads, 
Nettle Rash, Sorex, Chafed Thighs; in a word all cuticalar 
disfigurements. This soap is a specialty, ancl must not be 
confounded wit. the various lotions and nostrums so cx 
tensively advertised for the purpose. GOURAUD’S com- 

nd acts on the bleoodthrough the hair-like tegumentary 


ssues, and disperses, instead of repeiling all rebellions | 


of the blood. This remedy needs no publication of cer- 
tificates ; it has received the stamp of public approbation 
the past thirty-five years, without a solitary complaint, 


, Found at GOURAUD'S DEPOT, 48 Bond St., New York, 
| and druggists. 60 cents a cake 
| De, GOURAUD'S RENOWNED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low forehea ipper lips, or any part of 
the body. At Gounaup’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, 
at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested 
GOURAUD'S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 


original, surpassing the imitation in quality and quantity, 
35 cents per box. 48 Bond Street, New York, late of 453 
Broadway, and formerly of 67 Walker Street. 


Echo from Pennsylvania. 
Younestown, Pa. 
DR. GOURAUD: 

Dear Sir—I saw your advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and fe as so glad to find that I could once 
more get the Medicated Soay I consider it the best 
thing for SKIN DISEASES, having used it ina case of seald 
head; but that is fifteen years ago, and | never heard of 
it since till I saw your advertisement where I could get 
it. Inclosed please find 560 cents; send me one cake as 
soon as possible, and oblige your true friend, 

MARY L. WINELAND. 


A Voice from Pittsburgh, Pa, 
PirrspureH, March 7, 1872. 
| DR. FELIX GOURAUD 
Dear Str—I received your highly Medicated Soap, and 
have used it one week. During the time I used the first 
cake my face changed every day. until | was entirely free 
from pimples, and to-day I can say I possess a clear com- 
plexion, SOLELY FROM THE USE of your soap. I wish 
| you to forward me at your earliest moment half a dozen 
of your Italian Medicated Soap 
Wishing you success and « long life, I remain your 
| friend, J, C. STROUP, 
No. 65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Stroup is a highly-respected and well-known citizen 
| of Pittsburgh, and trustworthy 
| DR. GOURAUD'S Soap is also a sovereign remedy for 
| SCALD HEADS, SCALP DISEASES, MOTH: P. TCHES, 
| SALT RHEUM, RINGWORM, WORMS in the Skin, and 
jall SEIN BLEMISHES. Warranted, or no pay taken. 
| Fifty cents a cake. Found at Dr. Gouraud's old eatab- 
| lished pr tid Bond Street, New York, and 
| Beware of imitations. 
Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia: 
| JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & CoO.. 602 Arch Street. 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & ©O,, N. W. corner of Tenth 
and Market Streets. 





























